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PREFACE 



The following pages are tlic outcome of nearly a quarter 
of a centurj-'a experience as lecturer oo School Manage- 
ment in a Trainiug College, and of still longer experi- 
ence as a teacher, as well as of a considerable amount of 
reading, and of numerous obaorvations and experiments 
^w<xa teaching carried out at various times and in various 

^^B The book is intended to meet the wants of students in 
^^ETraining Colleges, of teachers generally, and of any who are 
^^■interested in the practical work of education. The attempt 
^VliaB been made to present in a direct and intelligible way 
the broailer outlines and essential characteristics of the 
teacher's work ; more especially the ther>ry of oral teaching, 
the preparation of lessons, the use of the teaching devices, 
class management, and the various methods of carrying on 
instruction in those branches of knowledge which are com- 
monly taught in schools. 

The subject is treated from the arl side rather than from 
ito seiaUiJk, so that it may be of as thoroughly practical and 
teful a character as possible ; but the underiying science of 
tdwatUm has been carefully kept in mind, and it is believed 
Qiat the teacher will have nothing to unlearn in the further 
oaecution of hia studies for the purpose of associating his 
tctice more fully with the laws which govern the develop- 
ment of the child's mind and the modes of mental action, 

The views expressed are sometimes out of harmony with 
current opinion, and still more frequently opposed to common 
^ practice ; but it is hoped that thoy will be found uevtheT m- 
^^K^lcrant nor uni-easoiiab!e. Tbey Iiave not ^Jeen aAo^Xai. 




W^tXy. vui :n rnmm^'smm wet -im !3BBBito± jn. jitenpt tn find 
^ ^isntiHr zhmuuaintL 5br jnktdaL mLnr ondL rB cpriiTHiiifnta^ ^ 
^, hflu bfl^m my "MMorfmr ^or 3a jmid snr ■iiffimity, and I 
\\fvf*i rtuwie sn iunieic aAnrc 3a ^iflBa: sbk ^liipmBfL giriTit» on 

sMui, ^hilft Ifl^iii^ 9CrcEs "SWOl jmitniikg jbuL cBBeaitsiilfi^ tst 

himfiel£ ami air ufaac ^aBrirrry sut <wjj«nHWffl Ba» in. 
whielt (^Msasugommt jil food methiiif. Vmw ininil»ni^ 
3j9««MBi0A ^ die ^ietiHlfltt giiBui if (H^bses » not w&hc b 
r^mtff^ in jeiifi<i£ wrsdc sid dimnid mic bs xSat vol of sij 
Grtut^ ti«Mfaer. 

Ott^ ii«i!Visr kno.w3 btnr ansBtt. <sn& awwui t& oni^s Siwiiia 
atrui f^aeh^tat, be di^ olsl ta booMBL E aoL (isaqolT oufisfttsed 
tw iv)di.: hi»; Qd^ jcknawiied^ €««rj ooinc ol <£scad w^ooM 
hdrf^ htJtPBL » iaiyMMliie ta me a» oi wcndd &kto ^absx unssci- 

H h WTsk A H-relj aenae <)€ gncmmfr- ::&stfi I oifisr my tt&OBks 
to fi^jne ioaij £rieai& w&r> iiabTe aaitsti me m. c&e rvtroBuiii 
^.•tf tiie yf^A ibeeet, ami bj s&esr wi» adrnse bvre fwaywi 
K^ V> rf^iove mattj deiee&L One. 8& wftian. I (g>«« nadi for 
tiM^ ol iffi^gp«it«Dii» jcad hitadtj cxsacBB, kas pnoRd awaj 
htsifff^ the vork vas eewiplcted 

K<«ie Mff^ogy u dot for tk ddaj vfaidt ku occmred 

in the Umoe of the hook, Tbe kknre at mr coauaand has 

twi been grcsat; the taak prawtd to be a modi beario- one 

ibaa I MUtidpUtd ; and dnring tbe j irogieBs of tbe work I 

foottd that naoy pointc bad to be carefnllj re-esaunined if 

fhff W9n to be left in a state wbicb vodld be at all satis- 

fiome. 

J. L 

Ttmuarf/if 1894. 
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CHAPTER I. 

KDUCATION — THE TEACHER — MKTnOD — STCDT. 

ZDUOATIOH baa been so milch talked about in these days, that^ Ha 
m the case of some other terms in common use, we ace in danger of 
rotgetting what it really should mean. Interpreted by ita use in 
direction it would aeeiu to stand for little more than educational 
auchinery — the prorisinu of rooms, appliances, teachers, and s» 
'Ifarth ; from another side all it is apparently intended to express is 
power on the part of children nt school to reproduce a number of 
and exhibit a certain mechanical skill in such inatnunentiil 
branches as reading, writing, and arithuietic. 

To tht tiathtr education should mean neither of these things ; it, is 

«0( mere ktuniiledgc, und its proctuct an not mechanical. The giving 

infiirnuition is the mnant, not the end ; the all^important thing, bo 

«■ the child is concerned, Iteing how the knowledge is given and 

^SMtaved. 

Th>r teacher, of ull (lersocH, should never forget that tme ednoaUon 
wiMTH ETOwtb, development — the ai'quisilion of mental and mend 
■trength ; and tlmt to tieeure this the faculties of the child must he 
an intelligent and rational manner. Knowledge crammed 
tlie mind, in such a way that it is not assimikted, is not power, 
ao much almost useless lumber. 



[ Jt l> pMlbl* for ■ ninii to Ix 
i In anf tnu or rlBbt ae 
B tt it thn m(f hcnlty lutil, 
aat. If chlldnnu* tn> 



iliid nt wnllilng fuoyelop»lin sod ytt not 
The eicrelM of Uis memory i> ImportBut ; 1 
11- of the iDo«t impottint siitia of llio inlBil i 
In tlili viyla Khool, aail tlic; ^irERHtn e 



4 rEAfniVli AVD nAUS IUNACKlnE^'T 

T\w duar unalltlM v-lucii trrrr t«*cber tIio ileiiTes to Iw « 
fill ulumld (Jri liU uIiQo*l to culEivate, *r« the fiAowiDg : — 

/ 1 ; BunMUuH and npilgTiTnw of penonal character. 
man rin b« n ^ood (td^Acr." 

(£) A renl aii4 living intarart in Uaching. 

(3) A liking for little chiltlrpo, and readj iTinpatli; wilh them. I 

(4; OlwarfniiUM, brightnesfi, and eaae of masD^r. 

(r>) Keen obiervatUn and an «Tei vigilant watcUnlneai. 

(IS) The powar to gartm without beb^ rlomonstrativp. sti^fl 
miit^iaterliil. 

(7) Riwiy-witle'ltieiiN tMt, and decision in cases of difficulty. 

'i'hii ttacbar'f work i( of a thrMfoId eliaTact«T. — He bus in the jinf 
pliiec t(i organlM bli ubool, including the consideration and settle- 
tnent of micli iiintterH ru> the arran^tmetit of the furniture and fittings 
DO D> tn serve Ihcir puqioHe in the most efficient way, the cUutifiaiti^H. 
at the uhildren, the Iw8t prnviHion and distribution of the teaehitiiy 
ituff, tliD order und duration of the lessons, etc., »a ahown in n well 
constructed timt-tahU, the most useful apparoiut and hookt, uhI. 
LiHtly the rtgitlraliun. 

He hna tetti}uU\i to Korern hli cUldren in Auch a u'By bn not only 
to hup ufder und administer pHniihnirnLi judieioualy, liitt also to 
train lh»m to nskt action — to put them in the bent jioBsible state for 
receiving instruction, and cuHivnte in them liahita of prompt and. 
reiuly obedience, lore of right, and the faithful performance of duties. 
In a word, thu teacher tnitst be a good diertpUnarian. 

He hiM thirdly to taacti in a manner which, while it secures exami- 
nntioQ reiiidtK, ohm eiUtivate» and dcvelopM tht faadtiei of the children ; 
truinn them in the intelligent use of the rudimentury arts of reodinff, 
writing, and iirithnietie, and fttmiahes them with that eUmttitanf 
knov/ttdgn which i« to serve rd food for mental and moral growth 
in tW priMxnt, and as a foundation and atorting'point for further 
aotjniaitionx. In brief, the teacher has to jiraviiU the ntaine, arwiM 
(he intrtfil, and point out thr iraj/ Kktreby the child may continue hit 
fdHMttoi for himtrl/in thi/tilnr4. 

For tliD teacher to do these things nuccesafully needs nil the 
renurcei of which \ir h master, and nn intimate knowledge of the 
moat lutiunal nod Inistwurthy nietlindo by which thev can be accom- 
pUdwd. 
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"HOD. — By nattiod (Gr. inelbodoM, a proceeding in regiilur 

frniii mtia, after, und hiidvi, a way), in u (renerul Bensc, is 

it the jKith or loay followed to arrive at a ctrtain result. It ia 

a elcM reatbation and amingenient of thinge, thoughls, and pro- 

;a as will enable ns to do wLut we wish icilhotit «m/u»'oii, in 

MOrnfMi MUtniur, and with (he Icaat lo»t of time ctiui iffort. 

Tscii in i''pnaefti<)n witli ednuition the word 'method' Ktiinds for 
till' pn-uraoged course of prooedore adopted to aacon ancceii In 
leicUng and tralaliiK : it coitiprehenik the employment of all the 
■iiirtt itnil plani to be niwdo iise of in imparting in fori nation, and il 
|.i(iicriliw the meane irherebij the licfelojiimnt of the cliild i$ to it 
•irared. It is a ■n'lei of prlndplaa, mlai, and InBtmctioni rBipactlng- 
ichool work, hy the adoption of which the teacher can make the beat 
uw, in ins IreAtmcDt of his scholars, of such knowledge, skill, and 
juilguwnt as he poasessies. 

Method is not simply prc-conaidetatiou, or order, or rej^lurity, or 
amngMnenti or prt^esa ; though it involves and includes more or 
\at of >U these ideas, and covers all those considerations and expe- 
ilicnts which secure it rtKnlar and ooBilttent advaiiM from a distinct 
nnrting-point towards a cleiiily realised end or required result. The 
tl)Mihit«ly e«sentiul thing's are a ptrfectl; clear aim and lome uttnral 
ind ric&t meuia of reactUas It. The teacher :iiiirit nsk him.'>elf, Wliat 
,,rp you going to do? wny lire you going to do it? How avv you 
iutnglodo it? 
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Method is entirely oppoMd la leaving tblnga to letlle thenuelTe* 
If thtnot, Ut that happy -go- lucky style of procedure in which no 
is Inken, in the hope that things will somehow or other coiue 
t in the end, und matters are neglected till the teacher u 

I by the spur of the moment t^ give them consideration, 
ig involves too many delicate and important questions hi lie 

In the improvised and hap-hozard solutions which the pressure of 
■dtynayfrom time to time foree from the ttucher as he proceeds.'' 

II hie method the niicceMn ofhin work ia almost entirely luv^tvAvTA. 
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It must not be siijiposal however that method 
Bimplj a niMSDr* of proTldon Uid ^danca, securing that 
ment and teaching of the child are such as will fostei the growth 
such powers as he jxHueswi, and atrengthea them by Builable eiercuie 
in Tiglit thinking and right action. Method in ati trteTnui lhii>(j. 
growth till inltmal one. 

Carlyle's notion of methoil as the " onion of lUu to IUm," is worth 
bearing in mind, inasmuch us it brin^ out int'i distinctaess the 
natural Intardepandence, the MqnesM, and eonnecUon of the various 
{mrts, which should characterise the work, und without which it is 
not what it should W. 

The principles to be followed in school work which are of very 
general application, and should govern the structure and development 
of a lesson, together with the vurioiia instructions relating to 
the correct use of the teaching devices, we conunonly speak of aa 
General Hetbod. These principles, though they may vury iji phase 
and d^ree, and may hiive stronger applications in this or Ihut 
direction, are InvarUble In spirit, und should govern all ooz teaching. 
It iH for the teacher to employ iheui wisely, to Judge correctly us to 
where their upplicittion will be most advantageous, and to recognise 
how they n re to be inteqireted to meet the needs of any part of the 
work which is in bind. To be properly etfective no part of his work 
can proceed counter to them, they fonii the foimdation of the most 
ilistiuctly hxed portion of the theory of teaching, und serve as guide- 
posts to point out the way und to warn him where he is likely t« 
fall into error. 

The uonitideration of teaching in ita general aspect, the eharacter- 
isticB and fornis of leasons, and the use to be made of questions, 
illustrations, und other teaching devices, will be treated of hereafter ; 
bnt some of the more imjioitant OEKEBAL LAWS OF UETHOD tuay 
here be usefully summarised as follows ; — 

(1) Ts mast proceel In accordance with nature; hence our 

teaching and Iniinin^ uiUKt conform to the laws of the 

child's growth, imd the modes in which the mind acts. 

The ordfr of viental lUvdopmtnt is (o t* kept in mind. 

Education may begin from the cradle, but not book' 

learn inif. 
(•2) Hethodi must be exactly salted to the needs of the pni 
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Uwii' Oftp&tdtr, kuowlodg^, and staga of developineiit. 

Simplicity anil forte of langviuge are iiii|xirtuct. We 
lUUst ediicale ai well as iiutiuct. 
The ctdld'B flnt Imprewloiu, beiag the moHt powerful, should 
1M thB correcl ooes, Jie ihovid ham nothiny lo unlearn 

The onltiTation of tlie general InteUlgeoce in children hIiouM 
furm the lotrndatlaa or any special training. ,'1// the 
Jactillits miisf Tfj-ire proj/orl ioiiula itlkntioii. 

The BMiMi ihonld be largely exercised in the cuae of little 
liildren. It is better to apjieul to both eye and ear 
than to either iJone. Handwurk uioy Usefidly l)e aaaori- 
aWd wiiii TueniJil exercise. 

TMclilng mnat be as far as posiIbiB rational, not meiel7 
fQiULBj or meclianical. It should appeal to tlie jiidgtuent 
•IS well u» to tli« iiieinory. 

TtM IndlTldnality of the child mnat never tie lost light of. 
Such power ns he posseiues is to be respected. He ^ihoiild 
be encciurnged to self-effort at all jmints ; it is the educator'a 
biiBine^s to clear the path to knowledge. /( i« IkU^t for 
tin, child to discoixT IhiiH to be iold, 

Sdneatlon Is not imparted by word* bnt b? clearljr realised 
idea* and tblngi. We must be careful not to let the mere 
symbols of knowledge (words) atand for knowledge itself. 
Knowledjre and lanj^nge must paw together hut must 
not be confuxeil. 

The child should begin to laam what is nearest to him. He 
ahonld proceed from the near, the actual, and the [irnctical, 
to the remote, the abshacl, and the Ideal. 

We mnst proceed from bnown to tmknown, simple to complex, 
examplu to mlSB, facta to laws. Tlie most elementary' 
and familiar points are In be presented first, and each 
dwelt ii|>on until it is fully gnutped by the child. Exact- 
avm and definiteness characterise nil true Icomiog. Con- 
teioiunuu of eomphU maittry slimiilalfs the ptipil ani! 
impirt* him vnth tonfideace mul inleTol. 

I Phigreai must he caref^illy made step b; step. One thing at 
a tiiue. The naturnl sa'jtience and oonaectiou oE &e \\«mK 
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of knowledge must be clearly brought out There must be 
developi)ie7it of a liiie of thought 

(12) Knowledge should be so presented as to be stimulating to both 

teacher and taught. Dulness in the teaching can only end 
in failure. Exercises must not be made so difficult as to 
discourage. 

(13) Interest In study is one of the first things which a teacher 

should endeayonr to excite in the children. Learning 
mainly depends upon interest. 

(14) Beasonlng for children should be direct, the conclusion being 

arrived at last. " Therefore " m a better word for a child 
than " because" 

(15) Confidence and the ftOlest ssrmpathy between teacher and 

taught are essential to any true education. The teacher 
must have a heart. 

(16) Without constant repetition and review much will be lost 

One of Jacotot's favourite maxims was "Repeat without 
ceasing"; and Comenius calls repetition "the &ther and 
mother of memory." 

(17) Activity and curiosity aare natural characteristics of child- 

hood. When things have been learned they should as 
far as possible be put into practice. Knowing and dtntig 
should proceed together. 

(18) Change and recreation are necessities. We must not over- 

fatigue the faculties. Learning is to he made as pleasant 
as possible^ but it is too serious to be turned into a game. 

(19) Idleness is the parent of a whole family of evils. A good 

method will provide for the full employment of every child, 

(20) " Learners should not do with their instructor what they can 

do by themselves, that they may have time to do with 
liim what they cannot do by themselves." — (Marcel.) 

The applications of the general principles to the teaching of set 
sulyects in such a way as to make out distinct methods of action — 
that is, the particular plans and i)rocesses to be used in securing the 
acquisition of this or that branch of knowledge, or in arriving 
at any particular educative result — are usually denominated Special 
Methods. Thus we speak of the methods of teaching reading, 
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»KritTATIiJN 
riling, orithiuetio, jjeography, KT'ii'iuiar, iinii other subjetts ; the 
pthudd of organising n athuiil, imi! so fortli. 
Th«se ipeolsl instluHia ut vuikU« In tbalr eletimtB mA UmltMt 
In Uwlr appUMUan. They will differ acconliof; to^ 

(1) The object niined at, whether knowledge, tniiiiiiif;, etc. 

(2) The Bubject and nature of the study. 

(3) The stiige of advanccmeot and age of the ehildren, 

(4) The skill, knowledge, and predilettioDs of the teacher. 

(3) The fttlendnnt eircuinstancea — as niunber Ui Iw tiiii>;lit, 

upparstUB, physical oonditious, olc. 
iff} The conditions and needs of the school. 
Uae invention, knowledge, and acuteneas of judgiiicnt Imve full 
[iWy ; pvery teacher has the widest lilierty to ftrrange for himself the 
ileta*-ils of any pnrtieular plnn, in the way which seem.i to hiui to be 
1DCM*C renMonnble and to promise the greatest measure of succeas. An 
»irij*-inal device, especially in the hands of its originator, is often a 
^■i-vw^rfTi! v>-eii]H>n. We wnnt to ftvold tlie CTTDr of kUowIdk onr 
ua-cSIilnic prftctlH to cryEtalllie — to become raeiely an imitative art. 

. -rtttXrott ir IklUryl ud eiporieucHl lacben. wllli niU kiiovledgc ut wliit liu 
. laerlu liwn itocamrllihni, wanid OInct tlicic att«uClon to (Uitlicr cipertineiiU aiiJ 
i.KTXrvoici In mgtbod. hi u to idd lo the genenl itock of our rewmrcu. To thi- 
juone ItMlut lurli WDrk Is Mwrralj poiHlble, neitlicr bis knuwlrtae nor eiperiento 
«n«l«l !• ■uBlclcBt for Ibo pnrposc. and the Hr>t thing bo baa to do Is to nj«li» Uldiielf 
ihociHiglilr M^iuilDtcd «Ub tlie iiiixentul luelhodi which linvr b«n rmmsd by 
utbsrs uil huTB obtjdncil the (UicUuu of geueral iwugiilUon. Tbli, bumvEr. 
tunl nrVCT make hlin a meir IhoiiKbtlcM ImiUtor, fr render hii work uiiiii- 
I^IC«nl wul Toechaalcal. Hbi aMamliH aM ladtsHal uji bt annlHd al anrr 
iMP, BKl nsOT > detail niay In modiniid to lult bin own rue, aacordini! Dx he nivtn 

IKort ii no ona mathod or taacUns any given subjeet, and iLu 
only qnutions should be, Is Uie method a right one I and if so, 
I) it the best possible under thv circumstances I The rules and 
^oeUons uf method are not rigidly fixed things, but are o[)en Ui 
nuHliflcation at every point where imy improvement of proveHx is 

lind the valoe of mi orderly and 

u'ith a dintijict plan or regiihir stiu'liie 
i\n it ivith greuter ecimuui^ ot sHotV, 
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than without one, and the same is true of teaching and of every 
department of school work. 

The iM«d of ft kiiowle<lc* of iMtliod and of » methodieal luMi meets the teacher at the very 
outset of his work ; and at no iwint in his career can he manage to do withofut both. 
Method is valuable at the beginning of a teacher's career, it is valuable throughout it. 
Nor is it necessary, as is sometimes supposed, only to the poorly qualified ornnskilAil 
teacher ; it is Just this knowledge, and the power to use it, which makes the skilled 
teacher what he is. The more a man learns about teaching the greater, not the less, 
attention will he give to method. Method is essential to the highest genius, whether it 
be in teaching or in other matters ; and the wonderful results arrived at by clever 
men are largely due to the excellence of the method employed. " If I have any 
advantage over other men," says Descartes, *• I owe it to my method." 

Want of method is at the bottom of many a case of fiEdlure in 

teaching. It is impossible to do the work of development, training, 
and instruction, without very carefully considering the means and the 
way of accomplishing these things. The fact that it may happen 
once and again that some valuable result is obtained w^ithout any 
attention having been given to the mode of securing it, is no argument 
against that regular and habitual attention to method, without which 
the work as a whole is certain to be of the most imperfect character. 
Drawing a how at a venture is not good practice for the teacher. 

Briefly we may say some of the advantages of a good method 
are : — 

(1) It economises the time both of teacher and taught. 

(2) It secures a maximum of result with a mlnimnm of effort. 

(3) Not only is labour saved, but what is more important, the 

mischief arising from wrongly directed effort and the harmful 
effects of worry are minimised. 

(4) It prevents weariness and overstrain on the part of the 

children. 

(5) It tends to thoroughness, and assists in securing attention by 

niakinrf the work interest in fj. 

(n) It helps to banish spasmodic effort, and inspires the teacher 
with the confidence necessary for good work. lie feels ho is 
prepared to do his best, and, though he may not accomplish 
all he could wish, he at least avoids the more dangerous 
pitfidls which surround the ciireless and unwary teacher :»t 
all times. 



(T) It pTOTents as fur 

upon Eailura. 
(8) It iBBTss the teaober'* mind Ire« 

opjmrtunities thut iiiiiy arise in 
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passible tbe dlaheartenment attendant 



luke the best use o; 
»uree of his work. 






wUldeii; 



.rneat, pdnataklng, tlibrou^h w 
It driU orCicUliui 



, in •eliool woik ; but worl fi rrril /'f' t"""' Wii^ all that it luatiai-y, 
idJUr it aXlowil to T^nrpllitfiaaofiiMllgrKt. Tlio " prgg^g-iwajf 
lUlRXBim nv lunnetiniini plused to oil it, ulniost alwuii lueini 
BlhirtiDg lh« mintil motivtl; sod totellHtiul flTort DKusaiy foi nkiLlcd (•icldiig: 
d Uw putting of men (taidlly cantiDiied pli^akiil eiErtlDD in Uts plDce ot nllgmil 
A tlioiiglitful work. This ewlMm lh*«y s( •duUm, u it ouebt lo Iw called, 
. and feanfcvmry lir&tmr on tha part cif both 
rer tlicin to tlje lowl of in««liinM; ft rofti the 
nfqnutall Ibeplcuanaf leiming, uiilrcdDuB 
It Id • DHgr-cDdifiE itid unintelligent grind of tuki. 

Th* biUrvin in incb ■ Ibcoiy pride tbriuBclvn on being enilnFiitl)> pni;tiBal, hIiUl' 
Uicjr plod nn ttnta dijr to dky in lb( uine grooTe of dull routine, and auoHd only III 
twtkUig thf Dlndi of their pU[.Ul itorsliunaei for deiul lumber. Is It tn U imiulered 
■t that the eblhlrcn nndrr inch caniUtluna in llttlcus uid ironi, and luBer rmnj m'cr- 
fa "RaC, stale, ana anproatable," luok upun 

I iWd iplrltlus! Wil\n (mlm UU Ikl^ i«.rly rlir ^..y ,i/lifl U eo^M all wurtnud. 

Ii iuu been «uid, " Bs wbo sbortenM tlw load to taiowledEe lenstlianB 

1 the ordinary work of educating the young we can only 

B In nccoiu{iliiih this by dearly recognising and mastering, both 

Mtically and practically, those principles and plans which most 

« to the result required. Tbe fMrt Uut tha teacher la energetlo 

Fand Indnittloui does not abaom tilm from the nbllgatlon to emptor 

ptlio best methoda which his knowledge, his skill, and the conditions 

nder whicli the work is to be perforuied, will allow liiiu to ileviai'. 

St is a Avtj be owe<i to blmielf, that he luiiy not waste his time and 

ength 1 it is a duty he owes to hla tcIiolAra, that tliey may not 

e itones when they ask for bread ; it is a duty he owes to the 

^ tlut he may faithfully carry out the important responsibility 

h be hu been inUimttMl. 
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intliuiilcljr Uic result ut ll.ulr ipiillwUon tu iincMcc ; Uiej- will KwutwUjf 
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The remurk is as old aa Cicero, that " by U 
value tu the teacher of the discipline of teaching and uf the antecedent 
study of the best method of jiresenlation, is very (p^at ; they lead to 
a thoroughness of realisation jind toiiijjletenesa of grasp, a eleamess of 
vision and rapidity nf iissiniiliition, si'arL'ely t<i lie ^ni'i'^l so fiiHy in 
any other v&y. Tbe teacher who dsomi Ua work wortby of his b«rt 
Intalleotnal efforts, vlU And his IntelUsenc* brlfrbtened and his know- 
lad^e broadened and deepened, and wUl discover that, In attempting to 
do Kood to others, be Is Umself proportlonall; beneated. During his 
teaching, iti iiiiiny iirid lEiiiny ;iii iiLf'taiito, lie «ill tind it lirought houiu 
Ut him, that ho only pirtially imderslood whjit ho previously thoug 
he knew thoroughly ; and he will be thankfid for the d 
insight and com|)leter understanding which the ceoessity of n 
his pointB clear to others has given him. Hotadng t 
render our ideas deflnite and euct than correct teaching-. Profes 
Hart says, "We fi.x a thing in our minds hj uouimuuicating il 
another ; we make it plain to ourselves hy the very effort to give U 
Giqilanation, or, to stale the thing more paradoxically, we learn a thing 
by telling it to somebody, we keep it by giving it away." How true 
this is every one who has tried to teach intelligently knows f 
well ; nor is the moral gain troia the conscientious pelformlUlM ■ 
duty and from the continual conquest of difliculty to lie lost s 
of. Truly, " it it more bletied to givf Ihar 

HOW TO BTODY. If the teat'her would be successful in his wM^ 
ijf informing and training others, he must learn to be a su 
student himself. The viUuu of good intellectual habits, the n 
for getting exact knowledge of that which he has tn teach, and tbe 
importance of a careful mastery of the theoretical portion of his work, 
<Ma scarcely \>e too strongly urged u|>on the younf; teacher, 
and stud; act and react npon each other In the moat bentfiolal n 
To bave learned a thing- well Is the first step towards teaching | 
welL The feachor'a own habits of thoiiKlit and modeg of w 
will be sure to be reflected more or less in his pupils. If he ie 
headed, exact, and thoughtful himself, and has fully mastoed t 
meaning and bearing of what ho teaches, this k certain to tell npt 
the children in his presentment of facu ; while if he has only hi 
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Hud iin:?ertHiD notioiu of tliinys, no cleiir understamiing of them will 

be possible to those under liim, and thej- will learn to rest satisfied 

with balf-fonned ideas. When the leather w a tuefcit/ul learner 

\imtdf ht it in sympathy ivilh Ihe efforte of h-ii $ckolaTi, ht it not 

inelined to pau over diffieulliei to avoid Ihe iTouble of rcnwving them, 

and he it able to rtoliu readily at what exact point the diffievlty 

oetTiri. A teacher ihonld nerer oeue to be s student of ■ometbliiK 

or otlier throiighoiit his oireer, oUierwiee his mind will grow 

^^ sUgnnnt, his metJiods will beeonie fixed iiud mechanical, he will lose 

^L Bght of the learner's point of view, uid he will be certain to find his ' 

^H' drill de«reming. 

^^m TliB lniliUn« l.'iwevfr niiou Uie nnwiMity fur conrct itufly i> one thiug : the 
^^B MUcnllf vhlch nweU the jroung itudsnt it tta« beijlnnlng ol lili cir«r— bow la ilndy 
^^Hk— iaqoltd inoUiu, It 1i not mrrfllj right Tlewi ib to II10 Euipartuicfl of wbftt In to 
^Hik* done iNit lid In doEiig It irlilch lie nHdK ; nd help In thi* dtnnlon li lu too 
^^■Mt™ niKlcetHl. He hia generally to grope Ills wn)' u bent he «n, hillng In make 
^^h (be monlaf hU opjwrtunUlM, mil loolng UiCKby nincb Taliuble time and enetgf 
^H "aUeh ought l<> in BBiplojicd to bctlnr purpoie. In ineh « cue. loo. he can uramly 
^H" kilp BUIhig ioto Ha* UtaDKlul baMU, nhlcli Ire a bar to hii praureu, tod baif to 
^" IM latwrlooalj .wrmled before ha ran arrLva in praetlcr at Uium right nirthodi of 
tBUIeeSnitl acqntaitjoq bo rieceujir)' U> ancceaH. 

The followiii)> anKKaitions, it is hoped, will not merely prove 
helpfol to the Rtu dent- teacher him<ie1f, but will point out to him bow 
he maj kid hit pupils alto In learDing in what yiay they mny employ 
their time, power, and opportunities to the best udvanluge. Jvdi- 
tioui help of Ihii kind given to diildreii may be made in a high 
^^KdtfTtt uirfuJ, Not only niay they be trained to baUti of applleaHon, 
^^H^Montlon. dUnlmlnatlon, and exaetness ; but they may Iw tniight 
^^Hww to xtiidy xo nf to secure tlie ready eiuploynicnt of what they 
hare lenmed. Such tnining; niity also be tuude ihc means of inter- 
esting them in nsefnl and wboieioine TeB.dinE< f^o as to raise them 
above the tmtte for that xeni<ational fiction, often of a demoralising 
kind, in which the ordinary schoolboy is apt to indulge if left to 
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(1} Do not attempt too wide a rang* of ttttdlet i otherwise you will 

Ipnte your energy over so large an area as to do nothing welL 

u not meant lo unduly restrict studies, or to apply fo mattera 

ip for recreation or amusement, liut to point out that more 

not be attemjited than can tie properl; done. Axk your- 
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aclf iletiniLcl.v H-liiit y,m wnnt m ^et ovit uf your -sttn 
tboae Tblcta are neceiaary or uieful &a a prepantloii for lif«, tboie 
wUcb ai« most valuable Tor preseiit purpaiea and irlll best Reira 
a* A fonndattoo for fatare work, Ttttivt attention flnt. 

Do not take up a Bubject of study lightly, but when you 
taken it up, do not abitndon it, unless there is some good cause fi 
90 doing. Knowing; your own limitation of power and opportunity, 
learn to say no t« any subject which may strike your fancy for the 
moment, but which would cerlBinly lead you off from more important 
things. Unless you do this you are in dunger of falling into ont o/ 
iKt most jten'oiM mutaket a ttiident eriH mate, that of btginning S^l 
nunbf.r cf things, and Ihrn, rchra theJiTtt novtlty han ivom off, rInip-1 
pimg ihcm one 5y nnt for (Ahcn lotih nav atlractiom ; so that, ofS 
mjiny Htudiea tukcn up, scarcely nny are carried forward t« a st 
where tlie student can be suiil to reitllr know anything about theiii,V 
even of an elementary churacter. 

This beglnniDB- niany things and completing notblnE, this fritter- 
ing awity of time and slren^li in ^hincing froiu one thing to another, 
is a habit easily fallen into, but it is one of the worst which the 
student fJin acijuire, and tends to intellectual ruin. 






The Rtiideut hIioiiM W precisely acquainted wltn the llmtM otm 
bli own knowledge, and endeavour to set some iHieijuat^' idea of tl 
extent of bin subject. To put it imnuUixicitlly, he aliouia know exaetlrl 
wbat he fcnovi, and wMt be does not know ; olhern-i.se lie k apt tq J 
see the few things he biw Iciirtied out of all proper rebtionship a) 
proportion to the re«t, and to over-estinuite the iiiuount of his ] 
sioDS. Socrates said, " A knowledge of our ignorance U the first at 
towards true knowledge." It is imposailile to know everything e\ 
of aiingle subject, the difficult and important thing is to knowexactiyi 
what ii /umlamrntiil, thtit it nmy receive attention fir.ft. 

[^ Leus t9 Mndr lnt«llis«itl]'. That knowledge which is gamedl 
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>:l>i:cation — the teacher — method— study L") 

mn an intelligent manner by right methods is most valuable as know< 

ledge, apart from the importance of the mental discipline involved in 

^u^niring it ; it is most easily remembered, most ready for use ; it is 

:xnore exact, real, and lasting, than knowledge gained by merely 

^artificial means. Mere rote learning of book words has a distinct 

-value in some directions ; but it must be kept in its place, and must 

^lot be applied to subjects in which fulness and clearness of under- 

^standing is the great thing. Our knowledge should not grow by 

■w^asre aggregation of feuits — by mere mechanical addition of one thing 

-ft^ another. There must be organic growth, one thing leading the 

rKXiind naturally on to the next in a definite order, so that^he Vhole 

-■may be firmly connected. 

Bear in mind that strength comes firom aalf-effort ; strive to con- 
4^ £ner unaided any difficulty that may present itself ; one such victor}^ 
i.i3 of more value than a great deal of help. "To remember what we 
bave read," says Noah Porter, " we must make it our own, we must 
't.limk with the author, rethinking his thoughts, following his facts, 
x^flsenting to or rejecting his reasonings, and entering into the very 
-%-pirit of his emotions and purposes." 

The eye must not be allowed to glance over the sentences without the 
mind taking in their vneaning. Do not be in a hurry. Allow your- 
self time to clearly apprehend and think over what you read. There 
must be no bolting of intellectual food, or mental indigestion is sure 
to foflow. 

Hurried atady ia faulty atndy. Turn the points over in your mind 
till you know them frt)m all sides. Close the book and attempt to 
recall what you have read, and do not leave it till you are able to 
do this. 

Locke lays, " It is not enouj^h to cram oorselves with a great load of collections, 
uBkM ve chew them OTer again they will not give us strength and nourishment." 

The nine method of atudy will not anawer for all anbjecta ; each 
subject has its own peculiarities of fact and structure, which must be 
allowed for in learning. That mode of atudy is best which leads 
to the readiest and most rational acquisition of the facts, the fullest 
and moBt intelligent understanding of them, and the firmest holding of 
than in the memory ; and which packs them away in the mind in such 
a isanner as to give the maximum power of using them on the instant 
whenever they are required. Strive to get at the ideaa, lo gKks:\\ 




them clearly and firmly, and to i.'ompreheiid them as fully as posulile. 
Too many itudentt gel up a book iiutead of iludijing a tuhJKl. 
Take aire your knowledge is not u mere matter of words ; when it is 
90, it w the worst kind of crun. Sueh study ia sure t^i show itaelf in 
teaching in want of interest, lifeless presentment, faulty explanations, 
weak and nnsuitahle illustrations, and duU routine. If the book 
wonis of that which you are studying are at all unfamiliar, loo* np 
their meaning in tlie dictionary (whii:h should always be at hand) ; 
think hnw the ideas might heat be re-proscnted so aa to lie more 
eswily understood by others. Aconrscy of idea anil predidon of 
■tatoment ihcmld go togeHieT. Tasnanesi li a (fttal enemr to 
memory. As Professor Huxley hiLi pointed nut, the next Vst thine 
to l*ing rii^bt ia to l>e completely and wholesomely wrong. 

A cl>H dlvUBcUsn ifkllft thonU ftlmfB bt bpl iB nbd bttwIiK beta mmi IkHrtii. 

Tnith is imcLiuigeAbla In itn nmtun, though the form In which it mtf he pr«- 
MDlcd In Ud mind mar Ix i-arlcd. Tbs ttcta nmiiin ; the theory nhLeh 1b Intended 
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nUla ill known fkct> in ■ urialn gn 
tttth diKwveriem i» pretly «iirc to cotne 
working bf potheili, ud it mny be Ihe Aql 

thlB flvplautlon, Hied npon the tncta bj 
n niiy h«. muit not be confused with U 
DfioQ which it !■ bailt 

(3) Da yonr ntmoit to malu ant Ibe relative Importvtce of th* 
flute you have to get lip. Sift the information, and endeavour to 
disoriminatc between ensential and unessential things. Many a, 
ctndant waitet bli time by begUnlnE on tlie outilde of a snbjMt, 
lenming a few delnils here and there ; go tn the heart of the matter 
at once ; try to find out the main line of thought, the fundamental 
ideas, and work outwnrdB from these. We have not yet fiilly 
appreciate)) the wi^om of Jacotot's inoxtm, " Leai-n sonitlJiing 
neeuraUly, anil refrr the rut to that." Properly understood, few 
wiser sentences for the student have ever been penned. 

In studying a hook for the firrt time do not iitteinpt to remember 
everrthing it contains nt once, leek out a leileB of key facte which 
will form a framework of the subject as it were, and fitsten the mind 
upon these till they are known. The rest will fall natunilly into their 
< fimdamental, the more far-reaching, the more 




Bn)j!gestive ii fnct is, ami the •rreatcr the Diuulier ul its iMnnectionu, 
tiie iDore vnlunble it is. To know vbat to selaet [or present mofiter}', 
and wtiat to Imlto for a second or third reading, or it may ^e to leuTK 
out altogether, needs judgnteut ; lint it is one of the xecreta of 
successful study, and is de»en-ing of mucli care and attention. 

It HUM not be forgotten too tluit ftoti tiave dlffisreiit relativa 
value tMCOTdlnK to tbe Bnbjeet In buid or tbe connectton In wbloli 
ihay occur. A jMjiot iiiuy have little or no value in one connection, 
wLiL-li in unollier may lie of tlie utmost importance. The utter want 
of rM'ognition of the rebtive anbordination in the different itenia of 
knowl»l^, in one of the commonest faults of undirected study. All 
that the lKH>k contains is got up m though it were all of equnl 
impurtiince. A iiaefu! help to fixing the relative value and position 
of bets is to clarify and nrrange them in a brief toploal anftlyilt. 
Such n judidouii grouping in mitural order has many uses. It 
aliould hn short and clear, imd suggest tbe details, not Htute them. 

ftw jaaug ituitEDti liivs BDy Ksl EpprccliUtin uf tbe ttatteatt ol Stat, biit It It a 
nutter Tlilcb ihould rvceice canrul iwDildeniUaD. The matt encntlal Uitiiga miut 
Ik BOtclBulfliiminilDnt; Ibati Uioae wlilcliaTe fEliledlflthem.bDtof leasldtilnilc 
Iminttiinef ; nnd lastly, lucnly niutntlve or Hplaniit«r7 ii»tt«r, aod hcti wblcli. 
vliUanf Utile fslnelBtbenuelvu, in merul in giving complettnu) prcDncvptloBUil 
mllattiaii at the kIioU. TiiMo groups ihoiiid be atfliwl avoy in U>e mind in lucli 

r-il, Hliich i-lunt!!' from rime to lliuo sregcrfrally bt.l k-inied aa w.ult.'J, 

1 4) Note u; correlftUoii or Intardepandence or [acts, and link one 
thins with another. There must be continuity of thought if the 
larioiia items are to hold together. Fix the inind on any eiiHtbg 
natural affinity, any relation of cause and effect, any logical sequence 
iif ideiu, any striking contract. Thin i^ to make use of those lawa of 
aaaodAtlon or suggestion which play so important a part in the hold- 
in^' and reproduction of facts by the memoir. ^"V '^'"'toi* iMiefc 
the mind tan ouiZy andfirmli/ grasp U ute/ul. 

la imfing out in «rgoiBPnt — nnd ininy Brgnmonta o™ alutcd In n vtrjr involwd 

^^uaiUKiB. 

^^B^) Wbw* powlble Btady from thlngi raUter than from wordi.— 
^^BkI books are of the greatest value, and arc oft«n our onlj mtana 
^^Kabtaining infonuation, but, no matter how excellent, ther must 
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not be allowed to exulude other important means of utiiily, wlwre such 
vxist, and so prevent our getting thut Bnt-butd knowledge of thlngi 
wLifh is of such TitiJ moment. To knorc a thing from adnal cJj>er%- 
cnci of ii is a very different matter from knowing irhiit kan ffCTi S'lid 
itbout it. Tat M mtJiy of your qnaaCloiu «■ poialble to natuie hsrsalf ; 



; real anil lusting thun 



koowledge obtained in thiii way is 
that obtained merely fmiii books. 

tli^niv UiC eiTst value, In >ll lite ]>li] 
HptiiBHIito, ataamUaiu, 4«]4-*4ril, nbd 
kuowle-lge wliich hu bcoi obtalBwl l>y trmvel la dear to tvrry one ; ai [• ilto Oit 

liltKlled II, thau WD cau ilo from linvlqg tieinl II dcjcrilwd ol menly from ImviriK nua 

(H) WoA iTiteoutioatly ; luTe set times for stnd? and a Frograimna 
of work. Without nysteniutif effort Utile is lo l>e doiie of vhIub. To 
liiive u definite and well-conaidered Bcheme of study is ii great gain. 
It saves a ktge wuount of lime ; und where a number of aubjet-ls 
Imve to be studied it prevents undue attention being given In those 
things which the student likes best, to the neglect and detriment 
of others which may even be more important. 



htadlei ilde bjr lid*, ia to be eertBinly preremd. Tlii^ powET of long-cuaUnued iflurt 
i>t ons tiling, neceesuyln tbc fannei plnn, inoulylo begnlDed M a matter of tnlnlng 
uid experience. 



A too elalMrate pUn ii to be aTolded. 

mencing a course of reading ; anil, having a distini^t purpose in view, 
carefully urrunge Uie uielhod yon intend lo follow t<o ns to muke it rait 
your own powers, want^ and eircumftonces. Decide huw much you 
ought to he able to get through in a given time, say a month, three 
months, or what not ; portion out your work and time accordingly, 
iind do your utmost to cover the ground in the allotted period, 
Desoltoiy almlesE reading In matten requiring' study U to b* 
carefnll; shniuied. It ^'ets the mind into the bad habit of shirking 
continuous work and skvidy consecutive thinking ; so that the power 
to grasp the scope and meaning of a difficult book during reading is 
not acquired. 



,TlM 



il EulijEClii ahouUl not 
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xlvltbootthouglituid can; 
BilUcr, Uia onyliig oat of tlii 
e itallj might]' iukd. Th 
cuH fur ni^lectlng the 



but F)i?n the lucber 



no time in IJiinking ulxiiit beginning ; bave a care of the 
ind settle down iit onte. During ihe jieriod set ii|mrt thu 
mind Ehould Ire kept finiily t^i it^ work ; itndjr abotild be a ateody 
and regnUr applloallon, not a (erles of ipatmodlc eSaru. Tlier<^ 

^houM iic no hiute, and no i;cinfii»ioa, no mixing of [iky anil work ; 

^BB thing Hhunld lie attended to at a time, nod that patiently caiTieil 

^Bi Id iJie hest of the atiident'n ability. 

^•Tlie leotrth of the period to be given to continnovia study will 
ilejiend tipon the iwwer of the individiiul Wudent luid the opportunities 
lit- liaa for Biidi work. The younger the student and the intenser the 
work, the shorter the period which xhoidd be idlowed tuid the lunger 
(he tiiuei^ of teat. Study should not lie so long continued iw to 
tndni^ overGitigiie, nor *o shorl as to prevent that continuity of effort 
to whith the student has to tniin hinMelf. 




(7) Onltlyate m Hdulonily aa poEBible tbe power of keeplDg tbe 
a tt enllflat concentratod on what you are about. Be n "whole niiin 
for one thing ut a time :*' do not ullow the mind to go wool-guthering, 
or to slink into tlie sUxtc. we tull diiy -dreaming. Attention is an 
Dlntely nece&uiry condition of leuming. It grows rapidly with 
tttble exercise, and ita vultivation must be carried on until tlie 
^cr to fix the mind's working intensely upon one thing for a 
rsble period becomes a habit. No more valuable intellectual 
foruied, none which hu.* greater influence upon suecesH 

liFtvtsen iieytt msu iiid ordinnrj men le oflen intloly ■ dl5ereD>-0 
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IM OHii conPM UDreitralnvl, Hiil lu tUt fruni point to point in n ileiulli 
lunit bo atmOBly ulUiatooil. itid Uis idobUI gun kept ni«d nixin Ui 
Twfori! it lo Iho eidilalun '>t tverytliliig die. 

{») EndMTonr to InUavst touimU thOTOngU; in wluit you ■ 
itndTlDK. Leam to love loiowledge foir ila own sake. Attack ( 
you have to ilo courageously. Bo not itllow the i>im<l to slip i 
ihat " indilferenlism '' whicih is so oouimon nowoduj-s . 
to throw iilT, ami iilien once it liiia litcomc it h;il>it it i> ii wtioun ovU. 
Btndies which give ub do pleuure will acoreeljr be UXea op with thAt 
umastneBB which dlBlinguiBhe* all good work : und thing's wliic-li 
lire of no interest ore not likely to lie renieuibereil. Ac(jinnition iinil 
the jxiwec of recollei:tion lire projiortiotuil to the interest esciteil : tet 
the mind in it glow unci it works nipidly and surely, nnd retainn 
Ktrongly tluit wbich it takes in. Sray asw mbjact h&a Us InitUJ 
aUBcnlliBs, one of the luuBt fonniitable being niiii]jly the atrsngeneM 
of the Ideu, or it niay be uf tho teniiinolo}^'. The mind teeiii.-* out 
"f it.t element for ii lime, but a, little efirnest appliti 
imotbt^r fuce upon the work ; nnd it h often a matter of ostoaishi] 
to us tb«t tlie siibjeut sliould ever huve Ijeen such a s( 
Naw InRaioAtlan aJway* t«kes Ume to wmJc into the mind. 
however to ilo no iit letij^h ; »nd if at tirnt progress » 
]iiutifully »low the stnilent should not lie diHcoumged. 



Lo fiirtlcr BtHirt. ir, 1 

r.'.'lily. -min tl™, ili.l riiiFUit "t 





(!f> A eoMl text-book Ii eaientlal, but It 
crimination and uied with jDdgtneiit. (.'arlyle has said that ' 
true iinivcrsitj- of these ihijs is a ifllection of book.-" ;' 
the student ia iiiiich more dependent iiiKin his books for knowlej 
than upon his leaoher. Methocl, piiilance, help in difficulty, he n 
obtain from flit- latter ; but for the fnels which a 
mcntnl stores he bn.i to look, iii:iinly nt le»«t, tn his book*. 
■uamtiiaga of good IraokB ia indeed a valuable poneaalon, if t 
Icnow them and to look npon them aa (Mends ; bi 
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o know A few Iiookn Uioroiighly than lu luivu u muiyly noililing 

« with n great many. Further, a large niuulier of boolw 

) the J'Diing student become a Hoiirc« of l)ewil'lenueiit rather 

II of help. In cnniRieticiDg nny Huliject it ih of luiii'h eonHequenou 

t he Khmild Helect n eiiilnble book, not DMCiBurlljr th« baet book in 

B abstract, but Uie but for Aim^the luKjk that will give him in 

m clearest nnd most inti>]ligent form jii«t whRl he neeiia. 

I la the pnHnt pmriiilini of lext-bnokn, It In a dllDctilt iutt<T tflknow metier nti*! 

Dt unflvqiioDU)- the >lii<lent, in lili (ndrilTDnr (n discover m royiil rami 

I^VbM be mints, ftUt Jntu Din nrDr or Irrlii ou book tlUc uoUiir, aiAlias rodt lUlrlr 

Ifjta h". -vl ».i.ln-;ii.j iMiu. At l.iiit h,- iiirLj sriso liiiii^ir from II. i' liiirmfiil bln.iJfi. 

n It A gnaX toiitAkt to lus too large a boolc at flrst. It prcvuDts 
■ of the lirond prineiplea jind the general ontline of 
eiit«l fitctH which should fonii the bnAis of reading in nny 
T tnbject. In u Lirge treatiHe the multiplicity of details ie bo 
^Ttat Uwt the ettiilent not only tinds the difficulty of discovering Iheir 
r flutive inijiorlflnce greatlj' increjised, but (»■ i.', alsccnraKea 6y baying 
■o nuuT thlDiSK Uuvrt upon btin at once, nnd by the very slow 
i>rogTw« he if id>le tii mnke. Books for reference he miiy have in 
jJeatv, but Us reading in any anbject ihoold be bued npon one book. 
Thi« nliould lie kepi to, iin<l rfvid agHin iin<! ngtiin until thoroughly 
luactereil, nnil he hns come t'l know his wny iilmut il s'l completely 
tb.it he can find nnything it cnntuina on the instaiiL When the fintt 
-nk has Iwen tlms got \ip, the varioiis points may be strengthened 
,n.l eitendeil, and new ones uddeii, by further reference fir the itndr 
of a larEer boolc. Ingoing through the ktter the student will Hnd 
Ui.it much iif it he .dready knows ; nD'\ he should direct hla attention 
xtron^ to the nev matter, notln< carafoliy Its relation to and con- 
nection with what be already knovi. Proceeding in this wny he 
iill soon find that new facts bewime fewer and fewer a» his know- 
l"il~e ext«niU, nod tliat his reading consequently becomes more rapid. 
BevfiD'l ibe cr'linary leit-liook stage m learniuf, i subjeit, u list of 
rtI(T«hcsi to places wbere turttiar Information upon this or that 
polst may be found is very valiiii! Ie ^iich nn Index of what has 
1, forming u (ondennfd hy to Inmcledgf, e\ery Htiident fhould 
net for hiroHelf. It must lie as <iimple and brief an possible, no 
U Is wanted may be found with esse and rapidity ; any over- 
en will only iiiiike the work burdensome and tenil 1" At'tteasi; 
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:t bwt tbing to ImowleOKe !■ to know ometly 



its UBefulnei^. Tl 
whwe to And it. 

Unlem tat lomp npcclul purpow. It ig nnt veil, u ■ nilt, U- biirdi-ii i.lig mind with 
mnlteronlr occgtiinnillr vintea; la innit c&iex B rrrrrcni^n in «I1 lh(t f* needed. 

(10) Eevlaw your work fraqnently. Not tn fiirget ihe knowledge 
we have gnineil Li ns important as to acquire new, and to secure that 
Rilch \wa does not take place, aysteinatie review is esBeetiid. Tn 
ouiit it is iL tniHtake, the full wrioiiseeBs of which the student inny 
not nt once renlise ; it is really one of the prenteFit he ean innke, and 
is pretty sure to lend to thnt uncertainty and inexaetneas of in- 
foniintion which it i« so iniportnni to iivoiil. 

TblttiTB wbiob tiave cost ui mucti time v>a trouble to team It Is tbe 
beigbt of folly to let go tiecause we stay not need tbem at ths 



,Al III 



er-y prr 



them from getting nisly. To releiim theni when forgotten means 
much additional toil, the neccBsily for which might eaitily have lieen 
preventeiL (See author's School Managetiienl, jip. VS-Tfl.) To apply 
DUr Iduiwledge pntctl04lly In any dlrtoUon tenda to Sx it, whether it 
1* l>y tejtchinf;, wrilinff, or cnnversation. Frequently however i*iich 
opportunities of employing his acquisitions do nnt <H?citr to tlw 
student, and then it in his Ijnsiness to arrange for fixeil ti 



A well unmered tchsma or revlow — 



(I) Stmigtbeni III 



me. 



ifrevi^H 

.rti„dl^^| 



(n) L<<Bda tn conpltt* uduUitloii at t)ic initcrlnl Unrnrd. 

Review does not meaA restndjlns the Bubjeet, hut goinfr rapidly 
orer the outlines and noting their suggestive connections. Additions 
may be left for fiirtlier reading, but any broken Ibk in that wtii«3li 
hfts been acquired should be repnired at once. In carrying out the 
work the analyses previously mentioned may be made nsefa"!. 
.a best to review a iubjett by writing — the s 
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5 (Imm in the briefest [Kisitible wftj', at least the mnin ])ointB 
VrtttnE U a STM^t ild to tha mBmoiT. In thbi connection tiLw 
«no(lier very ralnnUe iiieani of review niay lie mentioned — axamiiu 
n, either uTilten or ornl. .4. ikil/idlii sd 4:taminiittnn paper if a 
If grtat help, unci inuy iiflen he eriiployeil n liere rti'a-i-oc< work i« 
ssihk. 

1.(11) Do not naglect TecrgatlTB reading or other sourca* ol Intel- 
l1 relaxation. To pve all nne'« iivnilnhU' time to severer studies 
* RTHit Diistjike from any point at view. A how kejit iJways bent 
1 eliLftticity, The uina^aing of knowledge is not everything j 
i eren if it were, the mind will ilo more, in ii jriven time, if nllowetl 
r periods of change and recreation, than when kept ulwiiys on 
■ atraio. Clmniire of occupation indeeil, in wliich u different set of 
jtnlties in liroii;;ht into play, is in itself reHtftil. Language is a relief 
fcmalhematics, literiiture to science. What in iu'(j;eil here, however, 
I that ipeclal tlmei onebt to 1h let apart for purely recreatlTe 
mdlnc, the lint eueotiAl of wUcb mmt tie Iti power of gWas 
plMiiiTe. It should I* to the mind what fresh air and exercise are lo 
the body. So lonj; as it is Ihoroo^'hly enjoyei! nnything may be read 
1 whoiesiiine and well written, whether novels, poetry, 
rnphy, tmveU, or what not. 



rnqninlle relief 







■ ottfn I 



Jiay iMii 



try gnat giin 
le to eondDus Urgelf to atnliii hmttb, 
HK taint nrt: too froqumtl]' tlii> mlnil 
igh the onllwiT ■armiuiilliigt nf «tiiily 
Dg which will like the mind compleUIr 

mMt* leMliiiK bowever mnit not t)e token up aa a taik, or the 
farfumunce of it be looked upon as a duty. The mind s}ioiild come 
!« it itpontiineouisly, and revel in it with the delight of a schoolboy 
lit Imwe from lesHonB. All the same, reading for pure diversion need 
ut be almten ; it may be miide to eerre Important pnrpoies of 
raiture, while il cun Bcarcely fiiil to broitden oiiv views, and prevent 
■liut ine-Kide<l development of our nature, which leaves us with little 
■ -Ynivt lo enjoy, and endji in iiiiiking life dreary iind uninteresting. 

t to asarclM and pbjralcal iniToundlngi. See rliat your 
i under the be>t jihyaical condition.'* thut c 
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ananged for. Ix)ok to proper lights fresh air, and the avoidance of 
hannful bodily postures. Discomfort of any kind is certainly opposed 
to vigorous study ; while too much ease on the other hand is apt to 
lead to mental sluggishness. 

Do not study too lonir>>t omoe. Physical exercise is neceuaryy if the 
mental powers are to be kept in the best working order. So long as 
the mind acts with freshness and ease it may be allowed to proceed ; 
but if we find that it moves slowly, and extra trouble is needed to 
keep the attention fixed, it is &r better to break off and take a walk, 
or some other recreation, than to go plodding on until complete 
&tigue ensues. To continue to force the mind in this way is likely to 
lead to injurious results, and may end in that nervous prostration from 
which recovery is so slow and troublesome. Judicious exercise is, frxxm 
a study point of view, a saving and not a waste of time. VliAMit 
exercise to tlie limit of bodily weariness is not wbat is wanted. 
With a tired body little mental work is possible. VioUnce and 
lethargy succeed each, other naturally. Useful exercise as a change 
from study should recruit energy, not exhaust it. 



CHAPTER II. 



RHNEKAL \IE\V OF ORAL rKArHISG. 



plTHAT a HBAHT BY TZAOmSO. 
a liuvinjT un loUepeDilent ex 
Ii lij luive secured u tbe<iretii'iillv 
V Inffoiv the pujiil were uU ihut nu 
i much 



-Teiiching is loo rammonl}' 
steDi'e apart from latrning, m 
.''irret'l mode of placing koon- 
;lit In be requireii. Ifut llieri- 
e metbod of imMntmBni ni 
Wirle<l)^, 111! luMlter how perfect tienretirall.v tlut preiientiiient mjiy 
We 1011; uompel a child Ui listen ta a ver; excellent discourap, 
f «m])Ioj h11 the skUl at our comnuind, and exhaust all tbe 
"> of which we are masier, hut if he leums nothing tiere ia no 
Inic tttuhiniT- 

For the extenul phase called Teaching, to be nal and usafiil there 

mnit be the Internal phaM called Leamine ; therp iituRl be the nbjer. 

tivH nr iiiilwurd iofliieni^ of llie t«iicher'K iiiiDil on that of the piipiL, 

.mil the siilijective or iaward effort of the learner's own mind. The 

iwn are but •lifferenl a«|)ecta of what is essentially one process. Thus 

^^_Bm ■— '■'"f InvolrsB work on tha part of both Macher and tu^t, 

^^Hpd ant of either sint^ly. It includes not only the intellectual influence 

^^^■t aflVriog knowledge in th>: luost suittible form, but further, the 

^^Kliuntl mif of inducing the child to take in what in presented, in auch 

' 1 tar that he may l>e benefited ihereby. Briefly, we may say, thai 

I" karh i* III provide the matrriaU and to p^U the ekild under th€ moil 

■rfo/aoiM infiutTweM for growth in hiotelrdtje, laeiital tlrengih, and 

Tht teachar mnit Imow his cMldniL It is not to bo expected that 
I' i^iti lu.iit and instruct hl,4 piipilx Mtlsfactorily if he is ignorunt of 
uA peiiiilinritiea. Such knowledge in fiict Uei at tbe base 
n edncatlon. To lie ignorant of wluit 11 child iii^iy 
**«jipcleil to do nnd what not, of how his mind acts, iind how hia 
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feelings iiuij 1* Htirreii, of liow lie iniiy In? inCeresWd anfl liow Iip jiwj^ 
lie spiirre<i on to eflort without the upplioation of exUrnsl force, ia, 
for the teacher, a very hcHvy tirawluick in hia work, ami amy lend 
Iji very serious minchief Iwing done. He who would miccBssfully 
and intelligently teu-h littli" cliildren must know EomettUng of tbe 
Iftwi wbldi soyem mentkl and phyilcBl growtli, of the order in which 
the ditferent phases of the mind's action coaiiiionly calleil fiiciUlie- 
nhow theniwlves, which of these infly he moal usefully ajuiejiled M at. a 
certainage, and hnw fiir they luay be euiployed without hanu or ulrain. 
He must be able to recognise the IntallHtnil Talus of tlia nulona 
•xereiMB throtigh which he puts the child, and he able to use them in 
!> way which will conduce tn the child's fiittire good. 

Hiicli unerul [nfomuHon RtpocUng tbuc Cbin^ nay tv lunid Im btoka ; Init for 
nlDli knowlelge to te ot real jinctlol Tiinn In Ute Itseher, lie must f»w III* It br 
(xpHlwn dny bj diy. Be moiit I«ni to otlKM Un iS&t t^ Oa IvtkoJi t< niplD|<, ti> 
note DuefDlly vlii-re lie tiilli. Nid vbcn ho mutceedi, and cndavonr to Inro Oie c*uiu 
in Fieli rue. In |inveating hlin in mmi} liwljuicei rnim blindly Rilliiig Into FiTor, In 
dirdctlnc litia nn to wbnt In loolt fi.r. In inlpriiwltng bi> ulaervBtions and givlnir 
r"Tt*inty to his rnotlnnloiis, bia Imnk-kuowlcilgc will Im of the grailnl m-rvlpe. 

The ordar of tha dsvolopmsnt of ttie olilU'« powers may be mughly 
indicated as follows : — 

(i) ;>i Ot aaUn ymri of a thiUTi hji tba hum AevXd hi FoiKUnlly uppnlnl lo, no 
. thitalai«Fsroi-ko(it)«uiuflybetonni^ddlr«UyIron]BenHlinuii. Teaching ibDald 
U ginn mainly by nuyani of objecta, eipoiiineoti, ^e[iir», eU, ia tu ■> pooalbl* 
111* ehlhl Bhoald he illowtsl lo hnuUi ami uontu IkJni^Jbr hivuitf, th« teacher 
dliectinE hii obeerratton and interpreting hii »ii>erlenM for him. Vfoa lb* 
■mllence of thii neniK- training will df^rend, to a coneldentblc extent, the elnmeM 
with which he will Tn able aflrrwinli to ttaUee Ideu tfarougb thp agebcy of words, 

ohilil will nBwl nlwaya to remember in the winii? [orm may profltably Ixi learned, u 
lar u iwticable. during tills leeond period. With thia employment ut tiw mrmory 
may alao come riercue lu tlin aiinpler plutsei of tlia Imaftaatlea. 

(Ill) The third period Ik marltol by the power to follow eair inMiau el lh««lu ; the 
Jaliaieal aod the ruaoolat pawar being giadoally xtreiigtliene'l by aoluhle tnilBinK 
until Ibf Cone of ■ logical argument mo be (jipraolaled, and llie vWlt tHotncs able 
In think connKleflly and cxintinuansly for lilmneir. 

Not only however does the teacher need to know the child geno- 

rolly, OK one of a group, he neeils l^n kaow blm u ao IndlTldual — his 

pnwer and hi« weakness, his peculiarities and temper, and his present 

"t with reepoct to knowledge, in teaching it is w 
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aottdBif for gzastod in the cane of cfaildren, and to (vixiceetl only on 
such knowledge as we have proved them to posssess. Xevertheless we 
must be on oar gnard. It is often astonidk%m4f how: muck tke^ know 
when we have taken the iroMe to diseorrr and bring ii to tke SHruict, 
Haring been learned in the child s own way it exists in different 
terms, as it were, from, those to which we are accnstonied^ and with- 
out the greatest care we may easily overlook it. This is a Uv«s to tho 
child and to the teaching. 

To learn to zaeognlae rtadlly and rardy whan a ddld knows, and 
haw fiur iM knowB, is doubtless a difficult matter, but the teacher 
should be keenly alive to its importance. He has to find the least 
conunon denominator, so to speak, of his own ideas and those of tho 
chOd ; and, when he has succeeded in doing this, he will often dLs- 
corer that his method of procedure need** to be radically changed. 
Aller aU, tlie cblld lilmaelf is tlia most Talnalila of all method IXMdca. 



To estimate accnrat^lf the child't pemMirittM of ■oral ckonetar is freqxientlf rvt-n 
more dUBcoIt than to oome to know him intellectually : but it ia a not less trei};hty 
matter even from a teaching point of view. Xowhere is he more himself, nowhere less 
f ett ere d by his surroundings, than in the playgronnd. A teacher, who takes no 
interest in his children when at play, &ils to learn many a point as to their tme 
nature, and throws away many an opportunity of doing (rood. 

TssrMng mnst bo moasant so as to socnre Intorost and atton- 
tlQO. ; It must follow tlie i>atli of least reslstanca. How to quicken 
the intelligence of children, so as to arouse in them an eagerness to 
listen, and to attract their attention in such a way that their minds 
work and their feelings vibrate in sympathy with the teacher, is 
often a very hard problem to solve. Unless, however, a solution is 
foand, little real good can he done in the way of teaching, and the 
difficulties of management and control are certain to be largely 
increased. A neooasaxy condition of sucoess is to secure the 
liJiI»pinoss of ebildren, while imder instruction. The lesson should 
be made as interesting as possible with respect to infonnation, and 
the teacher must add to this interest by all the little devices of manner 
at his disposal Dniness is an unpardonable Dault In teaching. A 
monotonous delivery and lifeless nonchalant manner will often niin 
what might otherwise have been carried through successfully. Cheer- 
ftUiiass, Tivacitsr, and enthusiasm are contagious, and are often 
powerful aids in attracting children. There must be life, "go^" 



rBAt'irlXf: ANli I'LAss MAXAfiRMKNT 
1 Ihc wurk— miivcnionl ranir'tlled ami Uirccted li.v ii •!»' 
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Dndar xaltSilila olrctmutancM, tits tskchar naed not tttx to b« 
amoiiiig, liiit- he Bhoiild never act liidicroiisly or talk absurdly, Thtre 
is all tlie differenet bttieten ehiliTen laughing itl the leaehtr and 
I'lWjking wilh liim. A joke in iU place will ntleu refresh the c\a*^ 
ikTODHe flii^mg attention, and imiy even enforce the rptjie][jhr:ini.*p "t 
Home point ; hut tlie dlsnltr ot knowledKe ahonld. not tx lost dtbt 
of— it is tw) Beriniii ii iimtter tn he hiirlesqiieil. oi tiirnwl into :< 
Tarce. 



F, itandlnE on iSptus ngatHKt 



ithlgli , 









In good teat^Iiin;; the fncts ure vivified and tmnaformed in nuvh it 
way, thill ihey iniiv he learned m a pleawinl ea"T nntiiml manner. 
There in no nnnecMMuy formality, w putlinK kniwleil^'i' into a 
Bimit waiitcnnt of nur i>n-n imniituttire, no parrot Ilka repetition ff 
the facts in the words id ivhieh they were learaeil. If a tencher talk^ 
like a Imnk, and dole» nut ho iii'.:ch in n ^ivea time, be is sure t« foil 
in nil the higher aspects of his work. The ftrtificiality and want of 
Hnythinn; like freedom or freahnesa in hia presentation, will effectually 
kil! oat all intere«t. The brimahma and treadle matbod nf <lnHing all 
the ai-holara idike, and eonipelUnj.; every one Ij^ swallow the same 
amount of knowledge in the snine fonn, h not teachini;, l>iit shows 
grIevoiiH i^orance uf eduontional needa. 

Even under the best conditions, the teacher will frequently find it 
necessary to pnt forth all his power, in order to secure cnntinuoiu 
interest and attention, and will often have to lend his aid with 
nintivea of various kinds. Rest, however, until he has secured the 
fnU co-npemtion of the children, he should not. He ahonld an 
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b»t th< InftnantiT* ones twTs lOmBthliv to do, iillow uo slnveulj- 
IT »loiichi(ig iiltituileB or lollin;; ;iliniit ; iiml ir he HnJs he is boring 
» jiu|iiU, imd they iire utaring in ainiiy other direction, or occiipied 
1 tlieir own thoughts, he should atrain every nerve to bring Ixvcli 
ir minUi* lo the sohject in huud. What he is aiying may he very 
, it mny hiive cost liini much tiiiie iind Inbouc to prepaie, unil 
even be xkilfuUy put, hut it is all of no use nnletB ftUsutloa la 



Some tfacliers xcetu to lie very dull in detecting mIuiI in amiHs, an<l 
alwuys ready lo put down any defeL-t Ui the badness of the children. 
may Iw that the physical conditions under which the child is work- 
fault ; otherwise, the MCTiBtble Uaeher lovkt lo himirlf. 
Waeb TMtety la aaattuxy In tMMOilng; cblldnn— especiidly little 
Watcli your opportunities, iind return to nn imporbtnt inint 
id over uguin, if necessiir;', with an illiistnition, «n anecdote, ii 
few minultsof iiiiestionin;;, or u chiingenf i'tyle, in l*tween. Lwtmto 
detect by a child's looks, by hli ajtt, whether be Is foUawlng yon or not. 
Many n child will liehiive well, nnd will »it with luotionle™ liiube ami 
i:aze ftxed on the lencher, without taking in a single ideiu t^uch 
children must lie amused, interested, and »ft lo lourl* tomehotv ; and 
perhiip aciircely any two teachers wonld effect this in exacUy the saint' 
I- way- Every one must depend itjKin his own powers and invention, 
Mm he able t« take in swiftly all the circnnistances that can be made 
A» toU towsrdD u solution of the difficulty. 

The lafltnnoe of the personal element In teaching- la very great, ^idiI 
-l»'ciiilly «i with diildren. No ainimnt of kniiwledjie will iiuikc iiji 
-"■'. the want of this. Generally speakinj:, it U net «■> uuidi ihcsiibjcci 
li jiiuh iittnictH them us the teiU'her's power over them — the Btlmuloa 
of his ability, manner, and ermpatby. Childivn are wonderfully aciite 
in reudinc chanitbr, ^ind seeiii to feel instinctively when the teiu-lier is 
ja. syminithy with theui ; they cjimnd under his influence, and this 
ibtle play of spirit upon a|iirit brings out all that is best in both. 
such a relationship does not exist, the teaching is barren of all 
ktghrr and finer results nf educative training. From »oni^ 
children will learn ahnost anything with ease ; while with 
simplest things are apt to liecome diHieulties. 
'Jt is a great thing to be able tn tuith little children ; to have the 
attruct thetu to knowledge by speaking to llieni in a uiannei' 
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wliich nt once enlists them nn nur Hide, l« be able to get into their 
iieurts, to understuad their vays, and to rtciiiiniie Koib iniportaat oflai 
to than am things whi'cA ajipcar to iit of small ■moiiLnit. To uccom- 
idigh this successfulljr is n pretty sure index of u happy loving dia- 
poaition, nnd of much ireshtieaa of niind. It is just thi)« subtle 
sympnUiy cuciting kindly feeling und mutual interest, this pown to 
b« ehUd-llke intliont beliiK obUdim, thin einsticity of nature, vhich 
puts ua lis it were into elei'tric coiniuiinication with our children, and 
iniikes wjiat we stay not only heanl but heeded und felt, 

Ciuion FamirqoutuiiiwrylHiguttrulitgrjrfnatktTilBid. whluli UIIh li'^w "i>n« In 
ft grul dniuglit Ui6 igrattit tCabbii ■pnjti uid wcji^ '*>[' nln. iixl tliB talii aura nut. 
And At 1jut ft cominan-luokiuis ponon K»b xi]f ftnd pnf ed to Hlln trbo nunatk tha 
wlml to lilow ftod Qxt nin to dnccnd, wnit itislmitlj the licavMiB Ix^^ lo emir thtia- 

pmyurilmviMiloiiBpriiviiUoil!' Ami hi> nnnwpiril, '/uiFin Irach.rroflitaickil'Ann.' ~ 

n wbo lift! fotgotten wliftt it ia la Itv a 
,DUt l!llt«T, Wbea lit OflCftblUD Qfltn, iBtn 
md one of tbe best lido of our imWn 



Tbe work a! almost every ikllled teacher liears the Impraii of bit 
own InillTiduiiIltr. Hih knnwled^, lueohil hubili^, and tbe peculiarity 
of his own powers, lead him to tench on liefinite lines, and mark off 
hiH work from that of olhern. His pupils soon come lo be aware of 
this, they recognise instinctively how he is likely to regard n thing ; 
they are used to Iuh mode of expression, nod follow his line of thou^t 
much more easily than they would that of a stnmger. Orlcliiall^ of 
matliad is n good thini:;, but it is not to be gained by a restless shifting 
from one plun to another. The aiuoiinl of real uriginiility in leaching, 
powutile to most men, is nuiull ; und xuch ^leculiarity tut exists results 
genendly more from diflhrenoes of manner than from essentially 
different ways of ]»re«enting thinga. Long practice in t«Bching w 
pretty sure to bept some iiniount of Uaa in favour of Hpecial modei 
of pro(»diiTe, and frequently develops uouie trick of hand or voice or 
jrestiire, some employment of pet phmsew, distinctive of tho teacher. 
These lire not things to be desired, but tliey serve to give character lo 
the work ; and im long as the tcuuher is perfectly nuturnl — is himMlf^ 
'u^' IIS they lire kept within proper Iwund:^, and not ullowed J^h 
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^106 HO pmininent as to distract attention from other tiling*, tbey 
^o nil hfirm. Wf. do not want teaehtri all of oat patUm, no 
er how giond the pattern luay be. Not iinfreqiiently however 
theae pecali&rities are not the teucher'b own, liiit uie nii^rely leurnetl 
from olhera ; they are then to be strongly deprecuted. 

Unfartunately weU imllaton iJwaya plok np tbtM mara sxtsnula, 
and copy the inannerianis peuuliiu to the individunl m though they 
were eaeeDtialfi nut uccidentjLla ; while of the deeper meBoing and 
jipirit of the work they uitch notliing. A young teacher is especially 
liable to fiUl into this external ijiiitiition. Wlmt i,f wanted for him is 
('I see many jrwid minleU. uot one only. 

K ttie t«aclier It to anoceed b« must be In earnest, he must cnltlvate 

t own powen uid tMlieve itronKly In ble vsik lUmselT. There 

Ut be ni> j>erfimi.iurine«H. It ih not un imcmiiinun thing for a 

work in liuuh a. heaituling or ittrelenti wuy Ihut lie secuis 

J to half Iwlievc liinixeU' in what he is Baying. Indifferenet in tkt 

tiler U euri to brgtt Iht tikt in tht childn'n. Let them aee thiit yuii 

1 tlie ini}iortanDe of the inBtniction you nre giving, but do nut 

inl much on their lieing influeneed by the vidue of knowledjfe to 

aelveii. They iire ereutures of the present, iind realise very little 

f needs of their future life. It would not be nutund or well for 

u to do «□, A chUd Bhonld b« % cMld ; it is the leaehei't bUBioeaE 

■btve in wind wliat the pupil in being tmined for. 



« ami he lilicud uinn tlie tatca of the lBi]>rK»lon maii 


le, Uip BiiiOmin 


. lutblti lOrmrd. tM wbal li naUj nietul will come up 


ror™.ptoy.n«i 


». tiBB nmuat aow uiil mip ou tlio uuiis lUy, Tlie 


leoehiT mmt 


lurtght *• U «h.t I. 1»M to be done, ud I.e wHl > 


Don liMOTi, If 


lir.w U> diHKt his lodilnK Into Oie brut clwnuol. «lid i 


s-hat tonne U 



^^t IbOB li often too mncb dona by t&c tea«her In teicliins. Tlmt he 
^^ftdould)^ through II aeries ofmenUdgyiimiiHtiL'H himself is not teiiching. 
^^Hbod Uaehiig doa not do all for tht pupil ; it does not allow him lo 
^^BDUalBttmere paastve listener, but preseril«H enment eflbrt on liis own 
^^Pqvt; il ende»vonrH to overeome his uienUI inertia, it stimulates and 
^"' WHOM* anxiety to Icara, il aids him in every jioasible way good for 
liim, hut it leaves hitn to do alone all the work he is cH])able ot 
.^iiitolle eui]>loymcnl must be found for every individind in the class, 
lot luwely for the wQling few. CUKItni mtut b« m»jih to tMb UBl- 
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cuicias for tbeouelvei, and the more they ilo tiw the more rml iind 
permanent will be their learning. 

Eu«y coiue, eusy <,'o. Nolhini^ lor notLln^ i^ n luw in i-dui'Hlion, an 
in other mutters. Tbe teachar must vork wtf/i the pupil, not /or Um. 
Take his luuid, beguile the tedioiiKitexa of the ""ity. Mow proper rest, 
und do not hiiiTj or ovenitniin him ; hut tte llitit /m walkt, do nol 
carry liini. 

A claver teacber Enldes the cIiiM'R tIiou{[lit Itom point to point ; an 
unskilful one is trer reining u|> liis ]>uplls to iniike Iheni iiiiilut^ hif 
>iwn mode nf workinjr. If ihildren are tn lenrn, so that whiit is giiinMl 
may reutiLin i\s ii mentul iKKisesttion. th(?y niintt be ftllotred to tbUik for 
themialTM, uid say tUoKi In tlieir own iray. Except in the l^ll»e nf 
some law, or definition, or some auch thing, where the form is iiupor. 
tant, the teacher's teordi are best not remembered, so long as the idea' 
are clearly ynwjied. The great test thiit a i;hild has been lavght is liir 
power to re-expretw In his own way what he has learned, and from hi,-. 
own point of vieiv. 

Taochsn too O'equently do imt keep touch with their daaa. They 
l-eeoiiie abrtorbed in "■hat. they art saying, not in how it is beinj; 
receiveil. When a t«Hcher ha^ not mustered hia siibjeut-iuatter 
thorou;{hl}r before the lesson begins, he had to do the thinking, which 
should have been done previously, while the teni-hing ingoing on. Under 
aiich eircimistaneeH any child ih allowed to answer questions, nud the 
qnlek onM tn the beneat while tbe dull onei are necleated ; and 
tliough any general lup.'te nf attention may be noticed, individual 
instiincftE! of inattention onmionly (Mcui)e remark. The teacher doei 
not hold the children by hia eye, he m I'eully to a great ex(«at looking 
inward, and neglects ta nee tbit they have thi^ir full idmre of 

The mind of a good teacher Is ever on the alert. Ilf i^ able in lixik 
ahead and bo working tnwiirds a point, ihotigli the piipiLs may 1* ijuite 
unconHcioiiH ils to where Ibey are goirsi;. Attsatlon is directed only to 
one step at a time, but ew-li is iiiiist«red in turn, imtil at last iht- 
cliildren are siu^jiriaod to find themselves wife over it difliculty and alt 
clear. Tbe object to be reached moit be all along preeent to tM 
teacher's mind : Imt just us it is not every good stroke which 
JO many a [mini may lie taught, and its meaning made clew, by b 
referred to here and there in wnnection with other t 
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tMching iirogrefEM, whicli it would be »airrely possiWo to tench 
wiiL ei{ua] efficiency by a single lUreot stuteuieot, no niuttor how- 
forcible ot exact this miif be. 

Nor is it always the formal lesson which hns the most powerful in- 
fluence for good. Many of tht deepat and moil laiting imprtstiont 
tn unite upon chiUrtn, both ire and they may be unconieiotu of at 
dirtct tfforU — some chance word gone touie, some kind look, some for- 
giving smile, and the influence may be tile turning [Hiint of a life. 

In twchlag tbftra la often a. temptation to Indulge in mere taUt ; 
there ia too much beutlng about the bush without ever sturting the 
htute. LesEon-pving sometimes reminds one of the ruling of liorseii 
round ■ circns ; there is a good deal of show hut no real progresii. 
The children may be interested, hut that is not enough — they have to 
1mm. There must lie no attempt to astonish them by jmuciBg out a 
Btreamof words, "full ofaound and fury, .signifying nothing." It is not 
K sign of learning, but oftenec of ignorance, to ubo hig high-sounding 
words : and further, it is a conslAnt had example to the children, The 
woida tiMd In teachlns should be tlio simplest wMch will express tbe 
Idaaa well-those which have the fulleat meaniag for the individtuds 
lo whom they are addressed. Care must be tidien, however, that, in 
endeavouring to use familiar speech, the teacher does not slip inlu 
either vulgarity or slang. The hurry consequent upon attempting loo 
much for the time at disposal is a frequent source of obscurity. It is 
TOT aaqr em for a seod teacher to siy too mach, instead of having 
a little patience. A child's difficulty is oftener with the ideas thua 

vilh the words ; one might almost say, look carefuVy to the idtat and 

lilt vordt irill iake eare 0/ themithvt. 
An liicipcrionnPl Um^liBr !• very iipt lo be itonl^ »nJ rounilnlioiit tn>m imadnit 

•Hifitcli » point, conBeqaently ic l>i!j,-iii» il«ninniilnBl)r, HtariA itreiili, triti unulUet 

^^^!lfli«Ulba(la K Uma. A good oiwulne well ti^aniged glr«B cniillj<-dce. and Itiil 
^^Uhp ant lb* lachti-g power, k th&t fa« it ihle to continue wlllioHt Iroable. 

^^^B Sat not only is there a danger of using too many words ; there Is 

^^■^tppoate one of using too few, of robbing teaching of its proper 

■ ' twttrvoud. Without necessary explanations, illustrations, and 

'uUidiuy mattersi, important points are not brought out info relief; 

o lights and shades, and a lesson sinks intg a 
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mere aeries of bold statements, reiteret«d until the wordiag of them ii 
known. Crisp hurd facta Bcem to be what nre wunted for examina- 
tion purposes, and these only ure given. Bwalt-giiiidlng: li a doadlf 
enemy to tnu teBchlng ; it is us soulless and ae uninlerestiri}; he a 
never-ending round of flve-finger exercisea. The view is a ]>ernicii)Ui 
one, that, to use Professor Harrison's words, " whatever does not main 
siicoess in exajninations is not edunttion." 

Speed In TeaeUng should depend conunonl; upon ttie amount of 
difficulty experienced by the pupils in mastering what is given. Thus 
it may be s^d to be governed by the ability of the children, the 
extent of their familiarity witi other parts of the subject, the 
ainiplioity of what is offered, and the amount of graduation. If the 
eubject is one well within their comprehension, one which appeali 
largely to their previous knowledge and exp«rienc«, or if the 
informatiou has been broken up into a series of short steps following 
each other without a break in thought, the teacher may proceed with 
comparative rapidity. A lesson Hboold raiel; or never 1m tanght kt 
tiie same speed ttironebeut A complex idea should have much 
more time ^ven to it than a Dimple one ; it should be approached 
gradually, the minds of the children being prepared to receive it, and 
it should be sufficiently illustrated to make it clear before it is left 
The f&tlgue of tbs dass, ^ain, should be taken into account ; if tlie 
children lire wearieti, the teacher should go much more slowly, and 
aiiite tiie points with extra cleame.ta and force. 

Variation in the spesd of teaching may also ha made to $erve a 
further double jiuqmse — to give emphasis to the main points by 
stating them very delibenitely, ami tu bring' out the psrspecHvB ol ttw 
faeta by going more rapidly over the less important points, over merely 
illustrative matter and information brought in to give completeness 
of realisation of the central ideas, but which it is scarcely to be hoped 
will be rememljered apart from them. 

Hany teachars go too fast — not so much talk too quickly, as cover 
too wide a range of ideas in a given time. They fail to recognise 
the capability of a child's mind, and judge his power of apprebensioD 
by their own. The changes are too rapid, and coafiise a child mther 
than instruct him. No time is given for proper apprehension ; the 
crowd of things rapidly pressed upon his attention one after another 
leaves his mind in a state of daze. It is like looking at figure ofler 
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4l^(Te in a kiilei'lnscnpe fjuickly turucd, nr like viewing si series of 
]:LailscapM fmui an express trnin. It is nei^ssar}' to be on one's guard 
-i^m&st Ute feeling IhaX wliiit is [kerfectlj- elenr to us, must, when we 
ApUined it, !« eqiuilly tlear to others. 

may guih up Uie nior« imiKirtaiit oHuuteiliticE oT sood tewblns 
Jollowa : — 

(I) It U almpl* and gTadnattd in fonn, nnd allows a steudy 
ipmeot of the Bubject with whith it dcnla, 

(3) It shows a dcdtnlw pofpOES uni direction, and secnres mental 
ell as information. 

1^3) It allows a daflnlt* line of tbongbt, gives Ideas b«rare raaaonliig, 
tJ does not leaTa what is learned a juiuble of more or less Jiaportant 

(4) II concantrates, vlTiSes, jini! tntDrcei the fiicts ; and forms a 
idatioQ for further kiLowledgc. 

(5) It foUom tba patli of least retistaacc, and allowa no accumu- 
tstion of difficulties. 

(fi) As Ckr OS it goes it substitutes cUmt, axaet, nnd compleU 
nutiofii for tho^ which are coofiued, indefinite, and partial. 

(7) It dlstrtlmtas tha work between teat-her and taught, the 
■ureUcnce of the teaching lieing in proportion to the learning, 

(8) It encourages wlT-efforl, and trains the scholars to gooi habits 
of UUQgiit and work. 

i^f J ll i-eoure^ attention, and 'u given in an Intelligent, pleasant, 
ULd natural manner. 

{\(i} It is helpful, perwn&slTe, BoggvstiTe, stimulating — the best 
ulena embodied in the best uay. 

(Ill It excitee a love of what Is true In knowledge and nolile in 
poiditct. 
i,\i) It h ttuoped 1>7 the Individuality of the teacher, and is the 
of careful and thonghtftii prei>arution. 




LEBSCnr CHARACTTERISTIOE.— If vre c\niiiJne with sufficient cam 
iind insipht nny worthy product of art — whether it be a dereriy 
painted picture, a beautiful piece of music, a, fine poem, or a skilfully 
coDstnicteil novel — we ehall find its production has been governed by 
certain principles, acted upon consciously or unconsciously by llie 
artist. Hence every true irork or »rt is chatscterised by special 
featuresi, which in their general form and spirit are the same for wiy 
art, though the material acteit upon, the deitign developed, the pnr- 
licuiar end aimed at, will vary with the circuiuatances of the case. 

So ttacbins Is gavamad br general principles just an any other art 
is, and a, thoughtfully perfeel^ii lesnon will have its laws of structure, 
its principles of composition, and will be marked by distinctiva 
feature which separate it ofi' in the clearest manner from a men 
inartistic statement of facts, 
Tht itrtnge Uiijis 's th&C t*"'*'"g l> mbottt iha oalr ut wUdh la nppoMd avt tv BHd 

nianr. It i< to be ruand, who hc DDtlilng In teaching bvyoDd ttiaplt IcLUog diildns 
whit tJier hive to leiru, and wba look upon Imowled^'e'Dr ■ siihjsct u the Dnlr nf n>- 
•117 roDdltI<ni [01 tucbing lb. No imouDt of eiraeHlndu or eioUon will cnabli ■ 
penoD, who hu not Igancd bf liborions ctTsrt hon to do to, to fnini a pleton, or 
pit]' s munlcml liutmninit. Why shnuld It be ripected tbut Icichlag alouii wlU eont 
bj-iDtultlonl And the matter beconiM itrangBr still viiiea ad eonalder tbe Immeme 
Importance of th« iuuce >t eUke ; and take Into accmint the terrible wnat-j ot ttm* 
and edart ami tbe niisclilef done to j'oung minds a a rraull of bad toachlog. 

The KBiiBnl cbarscttrUtlct of ft iMun aom m ut point ot vlnr 
may be gta(*d to be— 

(1) A dliUnat form.^ — The lesson baa clearly marked parts ; it is 
not a mere collection of unconnected facts but mi orderly development, 
the information being aystcmatised and bound together on n definite 
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plan. Some clearly worked uul ciesjgn there must be, liut this is 
quite a distinct thing from, huving ua artificial «l«reolj-peii form for 
all lessons. The beginning, uiiddle, und end, must he recognisable in 
the treatment of the subject-mutter, not merely by setineoce in time. 
Every fact must be necessary to the view token, must have n distinct 
pliice in the scheme, and there must be a reason for that place. The 
f'^Tu of a well-constructed lesson will be as evident as that of a logical 



{2) VjMj of lae».— The lesson is governed by a clearly realised 
aiiu, aod shows a central line or azfa of prosresalTe thought and 
fact, round which all the other ideas group themselves natur.tlly ia 
proper relationship of int«rdei>eDdeiice aad relative importance. The 
facts are coherent, ond are, aa it were, made to face all one Vfay ia 
order to bring out strongly the general effect, and give completeness 
of view as far aa the work extends. There is no muddling up of 
several views of the same subject ; the lesson tells its own story dis- 
tinctly, and m so arranged that not only has every point a meaning 
in itself^ but a meaning also na a part of a larger whole. 

(3) Humon^ of eSttct. — Everything is in keeping with the general 
design — in agreement with the stylo, tone, and substance of the 
tKiching. There ure no antagonistic or discordant elements, but eaoh 
part aid! In the reallMUon of tbe rest. The mode of presentment is 
consistent throughout, and is suited to that which haa to lie taught. 
There in no grotesque treatment of grave matters, no overweighting 
of tii»iftl ones. The facts are put forward in as striking, forcible, and 
pjctute«<[uc u m.-umer aa possible, but are kept strictly within the 
limits of truth. 

(4) Proportion and Symmetry. — Each part is treute<l pruportion- 
■ty to it« importance, and stands out accordingly. The minil grasps 

Sly the outline of the knowledge presented ; no point is allowed 
b obtrude itself unduly, and illustrative matter ia kept in its proper 
pinee. There is no purposeless digression into irrelevant matters, no 
over-development of one portion of the lesson, and hasty scampering 
OTct MUJther. The facts are arranged symmetrically, and grouped 

tto divisions, which, as nearly as can be naturally secured, balance 
B aaOlhet. Thus the pauses for recupitukuan and summing up 
tar At about equul inter\'3l:< of time. 
(5) Tuletr In detAlL— While it is important that the centtnl line 
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ol thought should be distinctly murked, there must ) 
variety ia the Bubject-matter and in the mode of treatment t 
vent duhiess in the teaching, and consequent weariness oi 
the pupila. Sufficient diversity in detail there must be in any wort 
of :Lrt if it ia to enga;^ nttention ; and children are especially ioflii- 
enceil by the varied nature of the facts brought before them, and by 
rersutility in the manner of presentment. There must l>e no ume- 
n«M, no monotony ; one teaching device may be mode to afford relief 
to another, illustrations may l>e drawn from different sources, tactj 
may be apprnac-hed in a diversity of waya, and even repetition may 
often usefully he conducted in a changed form. 

(6) Orlglullty. — No one cares much for mere copies. It is a source 
of pleasure hi have a thing put for us in an original way. The new 
view is attractive, and we like to be able to rect^nise the action of 
the artist's own mind. So witli teaching : mere imitation of soiue 
one else's plan is pretty sure lo I* wanting in any Btrong elements of 
success. A properly contrivetl lesson will exhibit originality of 
thought and invention, of power to lift the subject out of tli9 neiu 
of dnU eommonplaoe. The teacher will by the freshness of his treat- 
ment, the novelty of his arrangement and illustrations, and tiw 
aptness of his language, invest it with quite new interest, 

(7) Perfection of 'WorkmaaeUp. — The lesson will be nuiiked by 
thoroughness. Each point will l>c tungbt with skill and ease aahr 
as is necessary, and will he arrived at in the shortest way. There 
will be no over-elaboration, no attracting of attention to the meoas 
whereby the results are reached, no waste of effort, and the whole 
will be accomplished without the work being felt burdensome by 
either teacher or taught. 

We may perhaps usefully but very brietiy sum up these point; 
thus : A skilfully perfected lesson, of a type intended to train as well 
na instruct, will be dtstingui.ihed bj having a dellulte form, in which 
there is a reason for the order and grouping of every part ; it will be 
dominated by some leading tbooKbl nround which the other ideas 
cling natiiroliy ; there will be anlllclent variety both of Bnhject-m.tller 
and treatment to interest the children and give them completeness of 
oonception ; the facts will all be so arranged as to hannoolse wiih 
one another, and fit into the scheme in a way which will produce ■ 
proportionate and B3TnmBtrlcal wli'.if ; iind lastly, there will be nmpic 
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,vi<l^ •'-■''"■ '^^''-^"^ '''^^^ losx-n ha< passi--! tinv.uL'ii ilu* cnK-ii'le <■!" i-.o 
tt-acher Ji mind, in such a way lus to retine the information at iii>;posiil, 
2^d get rid of the dross of unsuitable or irrelevant matter, while at 
^jie same time those portions are distinctly brought out which it is 
io0Si important for the pupil to learn. 

one of tlM ocMnmiHMwt defects of a lesson is looseness — a want of 

[offCtl coherence and clearness of plan, arising almost always from a 

^n^ of thoughtful preparation, comparatively rarely from want of 

knowledge. There is a lack of true meaning in such a lesson ; just as 

aheap of cdoared tiles necessary for some beautiful design may suggest 

Uttle or nothing when distributed into small heaps, or even when 

inanged in groups according to colour, and have only a true and 

fall sgnificance when the pattern is worked out. 

The teacher should be perfectly clear as to what his lesson is 
intended to do — ^what benefit it will confer upon the children. He 
most settle with himself whether its ot^ect is to convey entirely new 
infonnatbn, or to sum up and formulate what they already know in 
aicstiered and uncertain way ; and he will decide how best to carry 
oat the work so that it may sharpen their intelligence, strengthen 
their monJ Ume^ and promote a love of reading and study. In 
any caie a dIstiBet purpose must run through his work, and he 
mart ticat his subject in such a manner that the children may 
get a definite meaning and value out of it 

B« vho would teach well most learn to look at kaowMf* ta th» tight waj, to 
iteopiN tluit it is not an onoonneeted and disorderly array of individual items, 
vttkoDtrdationsbip or OT^mlsaticm, but that Mdi tnUh ia «alj a part or aapoet of mibo 
hipr tntt, that each grcmp of fkcts is but a portion of some still greater whole, and 
litttdisttiiet plaee in the great system of hmnan knowledge, jnst as everything in 
Mtm htt tti place in the system of the universe. Many a great discovery is nothing 
tattttreralt of looking at a group of truths in a new way, and puzzling out their 
eomliiMd meaning. 

The more rational and natural is the teacher's scheme of arrange- 
MBt of lus lesson — ^the more freely and spontaneously one &uct seems 
to arise out of another and the relationship of the various points is 
ottde dear — the more easily will the purport of the whole be made 
oat and each particular item &11 into its place, and the greater will 
be the impetus and assistance given to further acquisition and 
d»»?ery. 

The ordinary book fonn of information is rarely the most suitable 
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one for teaching ; too little atlention is jiaid to the orderly deve 
meut Hud coimection of the ideas, the steps are not sufficiendj 
marked, and the preaenlatioii in ton ahmpt, and genernllf in too 
(iondensed ft form, for the fntts to find teiidy entrance and lodgment 
io achdd'x miod. It Is tbs provlace of % Eood lesson to aulntltute 
a. simple, orderly, %ai eaall; gtiapei Btatement of knoirledge for one 
which la more difficult and complex. Tlit iK>ii:t.s hivu tn lie ir.ins- 
formed, renrriinged, »nd fully iilustmlwi. BcLwpen the teftcher find 
the child there U n greiit diifereDce in inWllectual power, and this 
must he allowed for. The auhjeot has lo he presented from 
tekctUns point of view ; and unlesui it has been fully coniprehen 
liy the teacher, he will scarcely be able to tninslat« it into the p 
tit'iiLir form the circuiustancea may require. 
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TYPICAL HETHODB OF PaOCEDDRS.— Perhaps almost the first 
ipiefltioQ the teacher askH himself reapeating a lesson ia what method 
he shall adopt in teiw;hmg it — in whiil way ideas are to be evolved 
out of the material at diaimsol, and where the new ideas are to 
lead hun. Now this will depend to a very large extent upon that 
which he baa to oi^'oiiiplish hy means of the lesson ; and the funda- 
Dienlal question is what are tJu ravUt it is dftiTablc to jirodua. 
In settling this point it must he borne in mind, that, in any teaching 
of an intelligent kind, Btrength and discipline, suppleness of intellectual 
fibre, and inereaseil i>ower to pro^'resa, are to be develuix'd siile by 
side with the growth of knowledge ; that training and tnstructtcn 
■hoald nm band in hand uid support and assist each other. Tu 
forget the vahie of knowledge for its own sake is a mistake ; 
but to fail to recogoiae that together with knowleilge there mast 
be advance in the [)ower tn iiae it — that its acquisition is tu \re mode 
t!ie meutii! nl intellectual and mural culture — is an equally serious— 

Much wnmd Judgment is neceesikry in making up one's mind 

exactly how a lesson of the highest kind should be taught. To know^ 
how and when to modify pruetiee without alandoning principle, (*^ 
b« able to make out how far a method will carry us and where it is- 
likely to fall short, to decide what it may be expected to do for n 
and our pupils and what it will certainly fail to achieve, to d 
bow it may be strengthened wherever necessary, and what I 
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^K^-^ t" su]jplcmmt it «o lu to make it mieqiiatelv cover the needs of 

the- cnae, will often tax the ubility even of tile most skilful teacher. 

T'> s(.croni]iliBh nil tlus to gnwl purpose needs eaiSMt tbouBltt, and it 

pa,«X«it Earefnliuu thnt is D'tt nliove tuking any trouble necesary to 

lecH-'e complet* sutcess. Truly, trt riHe to the highest perfection in 

Yti^ -iH'ork, the teaclier needii t^ hnve thiit E«nlns irhloti is ttiB ontoome 

gf -• aa liifinita okpkoltr for uMng- pains." Be iiiu^t not only take 

^jjJT IsJH hat lo wisdom, he must nioke her intimate netiuaintanc* and 

^Hlnac to secure from her such aid as is granted to a constant and 

^Bbyxng fiieod. 

Iho two teachers' knowledge, habits, experience of life, and power 
of inierprettttion will be of exactly similar character ; no two will «ee 
1 thinj; in qnite the same way ; hence each will need to make out 
lor himjelf a plan of attack wliich will bring out in the fullest dejrree 
iu<?li posaibililies of auccess as exist in his orni aise. 

TO attempt to atret«lt all lesBona on the lame Ftocnutean bed it to 
■now metliod to nuke us a ilaTe to a preconceived Idea — to forget 
thLtl- it i> a lataiii uf learning and discipline, and not an end in itselE. 
Thvie mast be no method for method'a sake : our plans must be 
_ ^Mtic, and allow us all proper freedom of action. To adhere rigidly 
inicallr to ttonie xet course of action is to drift into u 
n utterly contniry to the spirit of true method. Know- 
-sided, and there is no roode of unfolding it to the 
|IBp3 wluuh, even in its general aspect, is of universal application. 
So fiff OS the leaching is concerned, onlinary oral lessons will be^ in 
l.tfl buttho broadest outlines of luethod, as variable as the nature of 
e be dealt with ; and even the same lesson under different 
endiiinns will often need to be approached and treated in a totally 
MiiTect manner. 

Now although in the details of the work every lesson has thus i\s 
"»Ti pcrnlia-ities of ireatnient and device, yet there are certain broad 
VfM of method, the principle of one or other of which is very 
ntauioiily ndopled in the teaching of a series of lessons which admit 
el \mag presented in the surne general way. Hence we frequently 
™ the method of a lesson characterised as conversational, empirical, 
iBJiWtive, deductive, developing, analytic, synthetic, comparative ; 
Or iadi»ted by other names less commonly current. Though he will 
«((il eni^oy the processes denoted, the ordinary teacher needs to 
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trouble hiimelf hat little about the terms so &r ss the pratlia 
hia art is concerned ; nevertheless, as they are in pretty geDexsl us«^ 
and their meaning should be understood by every intelligent educator,. 
a few words of explanation about them iiray not be out of place. 

These so-called methods, however, iiiuat not be looked upon s 
in all caaes distinct and mutually exclusive types of treatment, bill 
rather as indicating views of the teaching process from different 
standpoints. For instance, a, lessou, as we shall see, may easily l»a 
developing, inductive, and analytic at the same time; and what 
niitne shall he applied to its method will depend upon how we elect 

(1) The CoQvgraatloiial metbod.^This is so cidled because the 
teaching takes the form of conversation, the lesson being divested of 
its usual formality, and becoming simply a pleasant chut about things 
The teacher plays the part of a sympathetic friend, and endeavours to 
make the children feel quite at home. He tullu in a free and easy 
way, suggests thLi or that, and supplies cecesHary information ; 
he does this with an attaanoe of any avident dsilra to Inatmet, so 
that the children forget thitt they are being taught, and do not 
feel learning to bo dnidgery. They are encouraged to talk without 
constraint, to state what they know, and to ask any questions ihey 
pleuae ; while at the same time the teacher directs their thoughia and 
attention, puta frequent questions to them, and really guides t 
work at all points. 

The gpontaneonsneu, ilmpliolty, uncoitTnitionalltr, and plBaaant* 
nest of the methoil render it especially suitable for employment with 
little chililien. With older pupils it forms a very agreeable change 
from the onlinary routine teachiiig of the school ; and i: 
it may often be advantugeoiusly introduced into ohject leasona, and 
others of a similar character. Some skill and judgment, however, 
are needed to carry it out with effect. 

Many good examples of the " conversational method " may he found 
in hooks, especially in some of the best story-books for children ; but 
ve must be on our guard against that ahnm convtfnalional plan to be 
found in the ordinary " question-and-answer books." In these there 
is no true dialogue ; all the brightness, freedom, and naturnlnees of 
conversation are absent ; and the information is presented in an entirely 
artificialandoftenpompous way, which is as unlike the skilful guidanc 
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^f -fcrlie child to think and discover for himself as anything can well be. 

r^^^ call the method in such a case " Socratic," as some writers of these 

Y)|^^c>ks do, is an absurdity which is only equalled by the ignorance 

(\^^plajed in such a statement. 

rlThe well-known chapter on "Eyes and no Eyes" in Evenings at 

jfO'TM is a capital instance of the spirit and way in which teaching by 

(x><i.^ver8ation should be carried out ; and in the following admirable 

dlftlogae from the Rev. Edward Thring's Theory and Practice of 

Teaching the method is seen at its best. 

Master.— Did yon ever hear of Fortunatos's purse ? 

Boy$ (two or three). — Oh yes, it always had money in it. 

31. — VTonld yon like to have one? 

B. — I shoold just think so, rather. 

if. — Why don't you get one? 

B. — Oh, it's only a Fairy-story ; don't I wish I could ! 

Jf- — What ! yon don't mean to say you don't believe it? 

R— Of course not. Who helieves in Fairy-stories ? 

If. — I do : really, now don't you know where the purse hangs? 

C (quite puzzled).— No. 

Jf. — Fairy purses hang on the Fairy-tree, to be sure ; I have one. 

B. Gncredulous).— Tou don't say so? 

lf> — Bat I do (pulling out a shilling) ; that came from it 

B. (very much taken aback).— Are you serious? 

if- — Quite serious. Where did this shilling come f^om ? 

B, — Oh, it's yours. 

■If. — Xo doubt. I did not steal it, I hope, but how did it become mine ? 

B. — Oh, I suppose you were paid for keeping school. 

M' — Well, why don't you keep school ? You told me you would like some money. 

R—I can't 

if.— Why not? 

B. — I don't know enough. ' 

^.— Oh I but what has that to do with it? 

£•— Of course you must have knowledge to keep a school. 

H.— Indeed !1 Do you mean to tell me that my knowledge turned into money? 

B.— Yes. 

3f.— What ! ? This shilling part of a Greek verb ? 

B. (laughing). — I suppose so. 

^.— What are you, pray, doing here? 

&— Oh 1 we come to learn. 

Jf.— Not to get knowledge ? surely ? 

B.— Of coarse we do, though. 

3(.— You don't mean to say you are climbing the tree of knowledge? 

& (tvinkling somewhatX — Well I I suppose so. 

if.— To go bade : Where does the Fair>*-tree grow^ 

B. (promptlyX— In Fairy-land, to be sure. 
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ir.^Too tofrgKt. I Mud I bail climbed it. 
B. (dobioiuIyX— 5o, I doo't. Is it tbe tree of knowledge? 
M. — Wbere did mj sbilliog come fttim* 
£. — From the knowledge jcn hare, 
if.— Bat wbere does tbe Fairy-pone bang? 
B,—Yoa told me on tbe Fairy-tree, 
jr.— Bat tbe shilliDg came Crom tbe Faixy-pane. 
/;. _0-<>-b-b ! ! 

M. — Aiul yo« agreed tbat the Faixy-ptme bangs cm tbe Faury-tiee. Now, whjn.^ is 
til.; Fairy-tree? 
/;. — It is tbe tree of knowledge. 

J/.— And you told me tbat the Fairy- tree o/amne grew — in? 
/;._0-o-b-h ! Fairy-land. 
A/.— And Fairy-land is? 
Ji. (many In-oad grins).— ScbooL 




The aetkod hM adraatagw b«j«Bd wmrm Uumtrng Tbe child will bare to take 
pUce as a unit in society, and it is important for bim to be able to talk properly" 
well as to listen. The plan should generate a lore of knowing, and shoold traiia 
child to communicate information to others with ease and correctness. '* ConV' 
tion," says Bacon, "makes a ready man." Some caution is needed, however, oi 
I»art of the teacher, to prevent random wandering from the subject, rashne 
sLal*iij*rnt, or conceited forwardness of manner. 

('2j Empirical Methods. — An empirical method is one based entir^^^lv 
on pnictical exi)erience, one ^vhic•h has Ijeen found to answer "^^y 
a<tual work and in adopted merely as a convenient "rule of thuiiil^ -»> 
without any effort l>eing made to know why it succeeds, or to disco^' ^r 
tin- limits of its application. Such methods, thou;^h Ixised upoa ^^c:io 
scientific knowledge, may Ije correct enough when proi>erly applie^-"^! 
an<l in given c*u"cuiiLstances may answer well ; hut, as their imderlyii^^*^ 
principles are not understood hy those who employ them, they tend 
hecome mechanical, and are often used in unsuitable cases. Tl 
'rw.it flefect of methods emploved in a non-intelligent way lies in th 
furl that they fail to meet the requirements of snccessfol intellect! 
training, from the aljsence of the discrimination necessiiry for makin« 
tlir numerous small modifications which are sure to be needed ii 
t<■a<■llin;,^ 

'III'- iKCf.Hsity in tliese days for rai)idly educating our cliildrcn, that they may ge 
.'ill ili<; j_'ood iW)SMiblf! in the short space of their school life, renders it incumbent o: 
tliM ffaclnr to employ tliose metliod.s which will best fulfil tlie requirements of thc^ 
<;i><. Till' jToccHS of "trial and error," of blundering into knowledge by trying^ 
j'l.Mi after plan till ()\n- in found to succeed, and then following it blindly, has had itss- 
day. The scien<o nf rducation however is yet to a great extent in its infancy, and 
we are b" -is so sure of our ground as to entitle us to condemn all methods not 
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(mnded sd KliniiDc Iak-i. Id bet, tmplHnl indluidi ire ofUu dcianiTie of euvfnl 
iBWSt^t'oai uul BUT gaiie Iba tucher to the diKovgrf or d«» (nd tmsta] nlim- 
tk>i>Bl principle*. 

(3j nu IMrel03>llls Hstboa.^By this is commonl; menat a method 
Jo whii'h the eseeatial fputiire is the direct exercise of the child's 
focalti«^ with a distinct piiri^Mie, and in such a way that the; may be 
natnially derelnped. The nature and ptnren of Ui» ctiUd are Ckrefnll; 
lT*-~" tnto account at btsty stage, and tlie teaching uljusted accord' 
ingly ; mental action is aronseii, the senses are largely appealed to, new 
tratlis are made to grow out of old ones, and, aa far as possible, the 
pupils are led to discover facts for themselves, the teacher acting the 
part of gaide and interpreter. The method is liased upon jiEycho- 
Jofpt^ principles, as opposed to merely empirical processes. 

In a somewhat norrower sense the terra "developing" is somettuics 

> »ny method of teaching condiicled in necordance with 

1 principles, and for the most part carried on indnctively, 

V tkaX (he lesson groint naturally outwards, and at everj step affurds 

» well as informalion. 

aBTdoplug motlml" wu tho DUtcotnn of t)ie tMOtlaa, itarteil bysucb nieuu 




^L Th 



', nijilnlj by Herbut uid hii roUawns. tC is ciMDtlollj Ibe ume mi'Iboa 

illr<l bxKTiia Fnoch vHtciB tha "Bnrtlci Milted." 

(4) Tlie OomparattTB Method. — This is rather a subsidiary metioil 

iie employed in conjunction with others, where any gain will 

from itA iii<e, than one sufficiently complete and far-reaching 

m ita application to be continuously employed. The distinguishing 

Featnre of the method, as ita name impiieK, is the placia}{ of one thing 

<ic Bcriei of facts alongside another, and the examining of the two in 

rloB« connection. Its meaning should be widened to cover contniat 

or the noting of differences, as well as actual eompuHon or the 

liboorery of points of agreement. 

Th» enunination of two things side by side greatly strengthens the 

ions made by the details of each. Their mere contiguity la 

1 at the same time the keen observation and careful 

tocnmination necessary to make out their resemblances and diver- 

^mcitw, are of the greatest assistance in rendering the facts definite 

and are in themselves a training of a highly usefiil kind. 

Thii will perhaps he more fully rew^nised, when it is remembered 
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that the discrimination of differences and the detection of similarities 
have been given as two of the three fundamentally distinct i)ro- 
perties of intellectual action. 

Where it can be judiciously employed the comparative method is 
of the greatest value, and it desenreB to l>e far more extensl'vtily 
used than at present it appears to be. The process is almost always 
an interesting one to children, exciting their curiosity and keeping 
them active, if they are led, as they should be, to discover the points 
for themselves. In such subjects as history, geography, and natur^ 
science, the method is frequently useful ; and wherever facts have to 
be taught inductively it naturally plays an important part. To 
compare objects with strongly marked similarities is a gain, both in 
teaching and knowledge. (See lesson on Comparison and Contract of 
the Butterfly and the Beetle, p. 73, where a list of lessons will also be 
found.) 

The following example, taken from Professor Meiklejohn's 2^ew 
Geography on the Comparative Method, weU illustrates how a skilful 
employment of comparison and contrast gives point and force to two 
series of facts, and assists the mind in grasping and remembering 
them, with a success which it would be difficult to secure without 
bringing the two statements into juxtaposition. 

The Alps and the Himalayas. 

(i) OomparlMmi: — 

1. Both are highest In the middle. 
*2. Both have the form of a semicircle. 

3. BoUi have their long slope to tlie north ; their short and steep slope 

to the warmer regions of the south. 

4. Both have numerous Alpine lakes. 



(ii) CoBtTMU:— 

ALPS. 

1. West group of Alps higher than east. 

2. Points of semicircle to the south. 
8. Southern slope goes down rapidly. 

4. The passes are numerous and easily 

crossed. 

5. The Alps send waters both north and 

south. 
€. The Alps are everywhere open to winds 
and sea influences. 



HIMALAYAS. 

1. West of Himalayas lower than east. 

2. Points of semicircle to the north. 
8. Descends by four terraces. 

4. Few, very high, verj' difficult and 

dangerous. 

5. The Himalayas only to the south. 

6. The Himalayas contain shut-in valleys, 

great deserts, and vast solitudes. 



(5) Indactlve and DedacUve Methods — Analysis and SyntliesU. 
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n we first einmrne a (urge number of particular cii»«m, or 
f^ftaU beta, and Irmu the I'onsidenktion of tliese pass to some 
gmiiBl tmth respecting them. Thua our method ia ^inductive if we 
ftrbna a series of ex])erimettts, and from & careful scrutinj of the 
mnlti snive at a nntunil law governing the icdiriduul phenomena ; 
a if ire observe closely n fluccession of objects, and thereby make onl 
■mue amunoii chsmcteristic of a group whieh we can state as a test 
ul ckniEcBtion, or as o definiUon. Ho again, we e:uplay the snine 
[oeliod, when, by sifting and carefully investigating a. large number 
of cuo, in which a certiun effect is produced, we seek to discover 
U;tt aseatial condition, or tauae, as it is culled, of such resulta. 
e trace our knowledge back to ita ultinuite sources, we shall 
li Ihil the greater port of it, at least, is due to inductive inquiry, 
8wby "the materiaLi of knowledge are brought to the mind and 



I In the dadnctlTB process, on the other hand, we move downwards 
m gpneral truths to pnrticuliirs or individual items of koowle'lge. 
Thu, «e employ this method when we etart with axioms, or admitted 
Uiiib, tnd from these by pure reoHODiDg we pass to further truths, 
mill u on, it may be, to individual facts. So, when we take some 
KifDliSc law and apply it to explain existing pheuomena ; or again' 
■twp ve begin witli a study of causes, and from theae endeavour to 
ihiHT tlut ocrlwn effects follow naturally as wnaequencea. 

Wd moke use of the Inductive matlwd of teaching whenever we 

|i!ire liefore children a number of facta, exjterienceti, or objects, and 

I iina their attention carefully to the points we wish them to obseri'e ; 

^Bka dmleavour to lead them to draw their own conclusion^ or to dia- 

^^■nt the underlying principle or general truth for themselves, and 

^^PiQf Id put the result into ua umplc and exact a form as possible, 

^^m Ihai it niay be readily remembered. The ideas are given first ; the 

►iJleoiBiit of ihem in words conies afterwards. Deductive teaoblnK 

Irpu in the opposite way ; it posses from the word .statement to the 

iiiai ; ii secures first the learning of the definition, or law, or rule, 

Uioi cu«fnlly explains its meaning, and lastly illustrates it fully by 
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nth the IsKbei'gtiilprmni nMtiitactoiJ dcBnilion, 
I uUkBHlul nit <ni]ncllvi-1; t trriea otrtiy «nRipI« aDUU 
I fully cipliltwl; an trordlnE of the talc, luad «i tki 
«l>crlnioe, being tlie Uil »t»p, Tnoglil icAueUnij, On 
'odU be eiren Drat, mod Iben cipUimnl uid lUaitnled lUI 



Bo Id tba MuCU^ af i 
be Uksn In anlirt. bd 

pnrtmw t«chlng aoil 
■latfliimt lit the rate ' 
known. 

Roiijlhly ^peakiDg, the one method, at applied in teaching, «reks U> 
lead a child l« the iitider«tanding «f a &ct, and then to acc^ it 
because he nee* it to be true ; the other presenU the (act to th« 
child ua a truth, and then seekB to support it Ly simplifying Mid 
explaining it unlil its meaning and application are gTasped. ^^| 

to irimptr HUte tba rut Bnt (nd then lUuatmte It 

Ithovever the InductiTe mEtbod lisdopted, > 
ths poInU nbonlil be reaUj dsmanitnled. It 
aplie^lng to eiqMrleDce, nnd tbcu Ui fall In tbe etperincnU, or to mmiuEg tbuk 
■hfU ■ bimgllng ntj u to ihmr noUiIng, u tbit nfter dl (hs cbildim h 
depenJ menljr upon the leacher'i word. Thtre sbould bo one thiDK Ol 
not (he crmtraloB of the two methodi. 

To employ the Indnctlv* mttliod well needs considerahle I 
and carefid prepnnition. It is n slow method, and does notfl 
itself readily to the nipid lynching of certain results reqiii 
examination ; but it aSbrdi an ezceadiosly ntlnabla 1 
that of a kind which is needed in the education of children. Itf 
not always be followed, but there is no doulit tluit ! 
nuijority of cases it is a more suitable method in elenientury U 
than the de-lucdve one. Tbe common nde that dB&nltlon* ri 
coma at the end of a lassaii, not at the beginning, is a practical]^ 
fid one. Children miiy be taught to use their senses, to obsem 
compare !io as to find out a common element in objects pre 
before they are capable of reasoning in the ordinary si 
fact they should have a considerable experience of thiiuji befon 
latter is ntteinpted. Hence dadactlve teachinB: cajinot be OMd'^ 
■ncceia so early m aimple taacblug of an Inductive cbaracter. 
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Inbiibl^ no two words nsed respecting teaching have giveii student'; 
It (10 mnch trptible, aod have lefl to bo madi tonfiision, as the 
I Uilyda sDiI RTnttieili. As Profesnor Buin points out, we 
■e better without them, but as we have them in conunon use it 
et some adequate idea of their meaoin^. 
i in a Ivofold manner ; from the UBe of Ihe 
t«Di9 in a loofie popular way as well lU in a philosophical sense, and 
from tbe (net that the stinie process may be regarded logically as 
auljiii or synthesis according to the slandiKiint from which we 



Genemlly speaking Ui« two metboda of analysis uid tyntbwi* 
MllMimid (Aoacly to thoBB of Induction and dsdnction, and it will be 
■fl! for the teacher to lis this point firmly in mind. Analyali is 
rnJlj" tiJdng to pieces, either actually or mentally. We employ this 
pMceM when we eiamine a thing closely in order to make out its 

Eport^ or to congider its various qualities separately. In 
im we do tiis in the cose of a nuroher of things to discover 
Dimnon element, or characteristic ; and again, siniUarly, we 
a series of pheDoniena or effects that we may be able to make 
>r constant condition common to all — that 18, 
>e. SjntbMia is the opposite of analysis— the 
or building up of what has previously been 
I im in pieces. In this method we begin with simple thing!i or ideas 
'tii'ironl "simple" being used in the sense of single, or not further 
wibk!, hut not nutMarihjin the tinu of being easy to widtrttand) 
e these simple notions into more comp!« 



I finiF fixed relation 

118 gmetal law or ran 

liiiltiog logether agaii 
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The following brief Htatement of the Ksn^i^J telAtlonihlp of tbCM 

logical mothodi will he found BuCGcientl}' axx^uraU for all pitr|>DBes 

t-iiDnetted with the teacher's work. 

(I) Indaolive Hetboil (facts to lawx, effects to causes, properties to 

definition.'*). 

=AiwlyiU (breaking up into particuhirs to tind ihut which la 

general). 
=A poatsiiOTl Xetbod (inferring from consequences wlmC the 

S,n,mltr.,ll,or™n,.»). 
= (Iu the uiitiu) Hetliod ofdlicoTMr, or method of inreatigation. 
(3) DedactlTe Hetliod (itxiotu.i, laws, definitions, causes, etc, to 
purticulor trutlm or effects). 
= aynUiaBla (coiiBideration of general truths Bide hy side in order 

to pass to truths of a, more particular character). 
— A priori Hatbod (inferriufr ellects or couaequencea from cniues 

=(In the main) Bletliod of Sdantlflc axpoBltton, or method of 

instruction. 

Pn>l>erly speaking, neither of theae processes should be viewed ac a 
cnmplele method, analyais being naturally followed by and associated 
witJi synthesis. The former preporea the way for and makes plain 
the truths which the latter takes up and applies ; and hence it is 
that, if we examine clnticly the conditions of any complete teaching 
work, we shall find that botb prooMies need to be employed, iTnthatfa 
■ucceedtnc uuLlytlB, goinetiiue.'< in t)ie piime les^.n, mure ^'eneniUy in 
succeeding lessons of a series. 

The natiural order In teacUng is analysis, so as to sepurate unesaen- 
tul things and ainiplify wliat Ls left, and then synthesb, so as 
to reconstruct, from llie children's standpoint, these simplified ports 
into a whole. It has often been said that the teacher should do the 
uoalyais and the children the synthesis ; and this in » 
doubt true, but the rule is far too sweeping for general upplicatioD. 
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In lUBoy lessons, eapeciully in such BubjecU na eleinentBry science, it 
15 much better for the children to cJo the nimlysis for themselTes, 
a* Ui as tliey are able, the teacher guiding the work, directing 
ubeeTvation, and giving all neceanary hdp in difficulties. When 
soine principle has been thos tioroaghly taught, it may be used 
tyulhetically in succeeding leivtans to expLiin phenomena similar to 
those examined in the first infttaace. 

As a rnle, the analytical method properly carried out may be 
employed — a» already noted in the case of induction — at iin earlier 
■tagv <if the child's development than the synthetical one. In elemen- 
tary teaching- lynthssla alone doei not aflard infflclint training of *. 
kind nlted to chUdron, nnd in numerous instances is far too difficult 
a process to be employed with success. The child is iinuble to reason 
in the wny required, the process is lens interesting to hiui than the 
uialyticul one, and the closeness of attention neceiwary cannot be 
scuurwL There jire however, it is not to be denied, many lessons 
nherc the reasoning ia of a qnite elementary tliaracter, and where 
L>iai!«<jiientU' the synthetical mode of treatment is distinctly usefiiL 
further, in many such cases, the analytical process would prove so 
&l<>w and tedious, that the necessary progress would not Ije mode, and 
the difficulty of keeping up the interest would be greatly increased : 
in fact, the gain would certainly not be commensurate with the 
trmible involved. A good deal of judgment is not nnfirequently 
D««d«d in deciding which method it in letter to employ, the teacher 
hjving to be guided by whether the children best know the partt or 
the uAoit For the beginner in teaching, it is doubtless better to 
hold tut to Uw pilnolple " known to nnknown," than to trouble him- 
^f at all as to whether hia lesson ehall be taught analytically or 
aynlhelically. 

TUing into account all the various typos of method we have 
d»ctB*ed, it may be said, tlmt tesiohliiE method* are almost alwoya 
Mcy pn)peirl7 mixed methods, this or lh.it typicid mode of treutment 
htbtg Ciiiiployeil just where it is calculated to do the work in the beat 
way ; and hence help may be drawn froui niaay of these methods even 
in • nngle lessoa Good teactiins ftxei as well as presanta, and ia a 
■taadtng eujuple to the pupils as to how a subject may best be 
tjewed B(i as to get out of it the fullest meaning', and how this meaning 
Muf be most dearly expressed in language and fl.\cd in the mind. 



CHAPTER IV. 



NOTES OF LESSONS. 



IBTISS OF LESSOlia.— We have hitherto spfl 
of le!4!innx (if a liigh t:Tpe< "^ ^vhich the gaming of knowledge hj tlw 
chilli iind his tniining and development ahauld go hnnd in hud. 
Thwie however do not cover nil the necessities of school work, u it 
preflent conducted, when exnininationa have largely to be taken into 
account. Nor is it every suhjeLl of jnBtniction which lends Hsdf 
equally to treatment from such a point of view. 

Wo may usefully distinguish the following varieties of lessons, the 
province and fiinction of each of which should he clearly recognived 
by the teacher t— 

(1) Instruction or Information Lauona. — In these the t&lng of gnat 
Importance Is the knowledge to he conveyed. They should be tsn^ 
in ail intelligent uLinner and elenienta of training should not ba tor- 
gotten. The necessity for securing that the facts are clearly imder- 
iitood and firmly fixed in the memory will govern the fotm UmI 
method of the lesson ; hut so long as learning is made ceTt&in, io an 
expeditious and thorough way, everything which can be done tfarougb 
BUoh ieaming for the cultivation of the intelligence should reori™ 
attention. The InTonnatlon ibould tM made real to the children, not 
merely crammed, as it so often is ; jind the lessons should nevw be 
dcf^raded to the level of a mere drill of facts. To the infonnUiin 
type will belong most lessons in geography, history, and g 
much of elementary science when taught as a tvbject, e 
in reading, the teaching of roles in arithmetic, and other li 
Bunilar character- 

(2) Training Lesaons. — In these, mental discipline — the c 
of the IntelUgance, and the provision of suitable exercise for the 
(acuities, BO lli.it they may be properly strengthened — is (he primary 
object ; while the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, though still 
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P UnpoitKQt, rln>p» into the second place in oonsuleration. 
f da nMds nf the child'd develapment wilt be the Hj^cia] concern 
tbe liaiJier, and wUl govern the methods employed. 

LtitOM should have truining for their defiiul« purpose, Eind 
li be the case even when the term is used in a wide nerme to 
" occupation lemons " for infanta and lessons in elementary 
I— whether the ktt«r are tuught in a cunuecbed series or not, so 
IS they form purt of on objtct-latoii eourie. Teachers who teat 
le nf Huch lessons solely by tlie amount uf informution pigenn- 
d, oompluin thnt there is no rooiu for them, uml urge tlut fuller 
inftnuu^on in the elementary subjects is of more value. This is a 
LuacDlnlile mistake, which it if btiange to see teachers milking. 
• ilijKt-le<eun4 lue not, ami never tbould be looked npon as, an "Gxtta 
■hQwI'' u be leained trom ttie examination Bide ; and to treat them 
IK though they were — ho that the child's enerjfies are bent upon 
leiraing strings of facts— is to defeat the purpose for which they 
jiiJiiilil be given. Properly used, tley may to some extent furnish 
a cumctive to the mechiinjcal methods fostered by too cloite atten- 
tiiiD ta examination reijuirements in the ordinary subjects. The In- 
ctMMd powar and intslllgesce gained by the children — the training 
ilabKtTation and attention, the quickening of intereift and curiosity, 
ilir Ktief afforded, and tlie increased pleasure imparted to the work 
— ihould tell upon the teaching of the other subjects in every direc- 
fiiiiL To take the lowest view, object lessons should "jiay " indirectly 
[iv theit influence, even though they may not do so directly to any 
lupiilegree by the information conveyed. 

1 loD frequently the ol:tJact leuoni given in school are completely dia- 
id &UIU each other. They are selected williout any attempt to 
Ik a bond of union between them, and without regard to simi- 
aril; of subject, to the further application of any principle taught, or 
"i tbe help which one lesson may be made to utfcFrd in the mastery of 
oikio. It is much better, as far as possible, to arrange them in short 
toiea, each of which shall contain related lessons, so that each lesson 
of ibe ecries may be clearly joined to, and in many cases grounded 
DfHd, the preceding one, 

» method of training is alow, but it is sure, and it is very much 
■ 4oubl»i whetlier, in tbe end, aa much tn/orniafian woidd not be 
I ■ given time us by the supposed i^uicker melhuda at 
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present in vogue of teaching facts. Of course much will depnd 
upon the teacher, but it is surelj- worth tha trial. 

(3) Drill LeiBOnB. — These hare a distinct nse in school work, anij 
if proi)er!y employed, and kept in their pLice, may be made of mnch 
service. To fix ii series of facts with certainty in the memory of a 
child requires much reiteration — often in fiict more than can well be 
spared in ordinary teaching — and this the drill lessons should supply. 
They include such things na the repetition of tahles, dates, names, siiin- 
maries, and clusBificationa ; together with writing, rending, and arith- 
metic practice, and other work of n similar kind. They must not be 
confused with ordinary leasons, and ahonid never M alloired to take 
Uie pUoa of IntolUgant taacMng. They should follow it, where they 
are necessary at all, and fix thoroughly those points which hare 
been previously eTplained and taiighL 

Thus, for instance, what is known as "map-drill" — the learning of 
names and positions on a map by repetition — is useful if taken after 
the ordinary geography lesson, to secure the holding of the bett 
taught ; but it is bineful when used Alone as a ntethod of tettchiog 
what in such a case would be called geography. The preseol 
tendency ia for far too large a portion of school work to take tili 
drill character, 

(4) ileview Lesaoiu. — These are definite lessons, miunly of i 
reaipitulatory and examinatory kind, which should be given M 
fixed time.i to review and sum up the teaching of a previous series of 
lesnons. Skilfully employed such review lessons are of fcnaX vain* In 
keepins Information fresh tmd ready for nee, in giving a general gmsp 
of the subject, and in enabling the pupils to look over a wider 
e![panse so as to make out the relationship of the points Ihey hure 
learned. Without some systematic arrangement for review of prerioia 
work, mnch valuable knowledge La sure to be lost, or at least to Niik 
into that no-man's-land of memory from which it is so difficult to receH 
it. The value and necessity of review lessons are not yet sufficiently 
appreciated ; were such lessons more frequently employed, mere drill 
lessons would be less necessary. 

NOTES OF LEBSONS. Heed for preparatlnn Of leuona.— Of this it 

is perhaps not necessary to say much. Every one who has ever 
iittempled to really tcark a difficult lesson, must have felt not only 
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I importance of preparing the work, iiiit. the necessity for it. 
red Usons, even, irith skilled tenchers, are very apt to be, 

^vtth UDskilled te&cheis are certain lo be, 'wiinting in detinitenMS 
£ miot, loose in eonatruction and artanf^nient, shallow as to the 
it nf the subject-tnatter, and lacking in suitability, tboroogh- 
mud impre^veness. If the teaL'ber tnists to evolving everything 
is wonted out of the " depths of his inner consciouEness," 
uiwnrk is pretty sure to be random, unequal, and disjointed ; and 
litrtBot likely to do jiiBtiee to his subject, his Buhoiars, or liimself. 
Pin|ie[ preparation should se(:nre that he folly ondeTBtanilB wbat be 
li jdnot. and shonld limit his efforts within the bounds of whut may 
inuonsblj l:ie expected to bo accomplished by deciding deliniteiy 
vtiit is to he taken and what lel^ c-ut. 

In the very best steam-engine it is not possible to get more than a 
I'HQpjnitively small proportion of the hciit power iictiiHlly chiini^eil 
inln norki the rest goea to wasl«. SiuiQarly & teacber will be 
omtln not to get all tbat li tiMoretlcaUy poiiible oat of his teacblng, 
ud thJA mnst be allowed for. In umny lessons very viuch of iitt 
InxAtn; rum to watte from defective handling, and passes off into 
lit liinlxi of non-pfodtictive effort. To prevent as far as may be this 
ipntlag or itrangtb wllliont etTeet, all lessons (except, where sonie 
biiini indiiod ain lie applied with but slight modification. — as in 
TOiiiiiK, writing, etf.) should receive preparation to such a degree as is 
niitwjfy to secure the greale.'it practicable effitiency. Tbe amount of 
tnpuiUni will of conns vary wltb tba knowledge, experience, and 
mUof the teacbor — with bis jmwer of Ijeing able at once to throw 
himwlf mentally into the position of the learner, to look at things 
Itoni [he latteri point of view, anil to recognise at a glance exnctly 
•W in wanted, what is the nature of any difficulty, nnd what is best 
<" W ilone. Id the case of moat teachers ancli power !■ 011I7 1« be 
nlSi* by [MrslBtent sierctie, and at first much thought and atea<iy 
"uwitlEnition are necessary. To carefully prepjire a lesson, and to 
;iul ihe work down on paper in the best form which can be devised, 

II "tie of the moat valuable means of securing the training requireil ; 
'■iii bag a disciplinary value ajKirt from teaching. To the youns 
inuiei flich work is especially important ; but the " noten " must be 
"rwthiag beyond a few stroy hints, or an ill-digested aasembbge of 
'wK.itthey Me lo do good. 
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Wluil Is meant by Notes of Lestons. —Notes of lessons Eire not a 
meaoB of (lisplujini; tht twiuhers knowledge, or of showing how 
skilfully be I'lin umke a digeat or umUjiiis ; they are not siinptj 
storehouses of foots, or Uliistretions, qiiestiona, and expUoulioos : 
they are not simply notes on or about the information recjuired. 
They ore a short staMment of the bast form In which the tettcher cui 
develop axe Ideai of his lasBon, ao that the whole uiuy be ordaclr, 
consistent, nnd. complete, an fur as it goes ; as well ss of the best 
mains he c;iu cniplny for bringing the ideas clearly before the 
childrenj and securing that they shall be both understood and 
retained. " Notes " are his jilan of battle settled distinctly before he 
begins, so that there iimy be no AUnro, no hurry, and no oonA^on 
when he actually seta about the accomplishment of his purpose. 
And just as a general pre-arranges all the details of a fight, so Ear as 
is possible, and ponders over the disposition of his forces and the 
coni.ingencie3 likely to aiise in the struggle ; so the teacher looks 
to all the possibilities of his work, and endeavours to reulis« uid 
prepare for any difficulties which may present themselves in the 
lesson. To put the mutter in another way : "notes" should be to the 
lesson what the artist's careful design, or sketch in colour, b to th« 
finished picture — a sketch containing all tho essentials, bill not 
burdened with the many small details which will come out in the 
work itselt 

BrieSy, wo miiy define " notes " as a (traft of the leason put npon 
paper, with all the Important points, whethar of matter or mothod, 
clBftily marked. They should convey to another person a distinct 
iilea of the teacher's power of aminginij his subject-matter, und of 
his skill in presentation — of what the lesson would be like in nil its 
ijiaiu features. They should show not only what information is to he 
coiiirnunicnted, and how it La to be conveyed from the mind of the 
teacher to the minds of the scholurs, but also to what e]it«nt the 
intelligence of tlie hitter will be exercised and what permanenl 
benefit they are likely to derive from the les,'5on. 

Preparation most leave tlie teacher ft'ee. — Ah instruffleoiAl in 
securing right knowledge, cleur views, and pre-considerutiou of the 
teaching, "not«s" ore of much importance; but they should not be 
prepared in excessive detail, und must not be followed slnriahlj. 
From the main lines of the worli, nji laid down, it is unwiMil 
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; but Uiarc ihinild ba no m«n ndtatlaii ot the notes, nor 

tlis Uncber hare [hem nu tmich in mind as lo lie conslontly 

ikiiig of them raiiier th.iD nf hi< work. Known the; should be, 

in«t not coastmn tlie tAMblng, The teacher should 

B poKer to think in ftoat of his dnss, and to seize upon 

; which amy be used to udvantogc ; nnd uC the fame 

:p hiiuself sufficient!; tree to be able to udopi any change for 

t tetter wliich uaj suggest itself during the teaching. Often, 

int! is thoroughly imbued with the interwt of the ftctual 

k, ibe teacher will see a better mode of developing a point, or of 

g n difficulCj, than the one which occurred to him tluring 

To secnre the freedom and interest necessary, however, 

: confidence j and this will depend to ii cooaideniblo 

<D the fact that he has alwu^rs the prepared methods to fall 

Ixirt iipn. The teaching will often rise above the "notes" ; it should 

Sfvei till below theui. 

^^ Og tMiilMr nuut prepua tali own " notes."— As mudcU, to show on 

^■toprhciw the work of preparing a lesson may be carried out, "notas" 

^^^olbia, if ctirefully dmwn up, may be made of much use ; but the 

^Btadia ia warned, as he values any vividness aud reality b his 

" Incbifig, nnd any increase in his power of dealing with a lesson, 

liol twA "noUt" muti not btiited to ttack from. If his work ia to 

uw>i mcoessfuUy the special needs of the children under his care, 

loJ uiAke use of such powers as he possesses, the lesson must be the 

MiCDmi ot his own thonght. 
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^^ThinuluNtt ttaTHt»]«nTe(H-uUal"BsM>ar IHHU" tgu4 la »hIu1b that 
^Bk^m BtMljr imutnsriH ot fuclt, tvnDged In a vay aultcd to tnunmiiie them 
^^B*> niululiM). but nut » prsHntnl lalu be ia a Eood fOnu tor leacblog. Xarnre 
^pk,<va from ItiJi point of view, uauull)' aiilSdcDtly full, « >ourG« ot Ictonniilioa, 
^fvilniUMliu IgDonnt of a tubjHt tiw QUJenlinUlDg of it oeceaauy for te>i.-hlng 
1 »T««. The »rtinel«iilx o( timUaiiut, uid IheeonvenUoniillty bothof jurnUBciueDt 
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( 1 ) teuons Intended to Impart aktll In doing ■omeUiliLe, or knowladcn 

of &n applied kln± — In iheiw — as rciuliiij^, nfiting, aritiimetio, ilrav- 
ing, iimcb of grammar work, eW. — tht rruthod ii the important Ihiny, 
and, as a rule, wiU alone neeil consideration. In writing out the note*, 
it will be entered on the paper in clearly arranged st<ps, BhowLog 
what Ihe children will do at every =taje of the work. 

(2) Lemons In wtiicli knowledge 1b viewed bb Information or facta to 
lie learned. — In these Iwth Ihe arra^igfJii-nl (if Ihe anhject-maller njiil 
the vietkod of preunliiii} it are important. They will be entered on 
the notes in separate co1unin.<t, and will run aide by side. Of tlus 
kind are object-lessons, and leesons in geography, hiBtory, iMiienc^, the 
information part of gmmniar, etc. 
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I. Preparation of thk Suwect-mattbr of a Lsasoti. Il ia not 
sufficient to have knowledge of the subject to be tanght The teacher 
needs to settle definitely the limits of the lesson he intends to give, 
and to put the information in the best form for the children to leant. 
Proper preparation of the facts involves several processes which it will 
be well to consider separately. These are : — 

( 1 ) AcqnlBltlan. — The teacher will generally know ;i certain 
number of facts about the subject he intends to treat, but lying, it 
may he, scattered in his mind in a broadcast sort of way. These he 
will need to collect and tlft ; and then to snpply any deBclenelaB by 
reading, by observation, or in whatever way may be necessary, so thai 
his subject will be mastered with sufficient thoroughness for biui to sjo 
before his cLi&i with confidence. He mnit poMen wldw knoirt«df« 
tlum Jnit tlie amount to be given to tbe dilUron, that be may have 
goraething to fall lack upon in case of difficulty, and be able to sc* 
in their projier relationship and relttive imporUince the points wh iA 
he teaches. He has to analype his facts, and to look all j 
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E^m, )U1 he knows them from pverj- side, and in any guise if 

Uiip«T(eet knowledEs in tl;e teaolier And wrong leunlsg on the 
put dI Uw children gmamtj go XoK»th»T. Uc who hua not musteml 
hHuibjirt i» unable to take udvantu^ of miiny points that turn up 
in thi teubiog, bei^ause he dnea not know where they lead to ; while 
ll«trplai»tion» given are almost sure to he defective, and wanting in 
dmnies eren as far as they po. It 1b ImposilblB to explain properly 
Mit Ml* bat half nnderttkodB one'E-self. and any iidof{aate treatment 
iif ihr fiicfs so 03 to afford the necessury tridninf; of t!ie intelligent'e 
is eul lit ibe question. 



rially 



A lagt imilwrtlDo ot Ibr i^ith Ib Muklaf ate due to cleffictiTe know 
111 III rm otimuiig toMbpfs. Thtj- hnvn Tiook wonli but no sullldcnt roilissUnu of 
Un uRHpiutillng IdBo*; they irst onoient with deloniTe hilf-tmUm, jind con- 
j>)inU]r m otwon In their itatctoetitsuii] essllr Oiiaet by a dilDcult queatioii. 

\iitmfn«iuiiUT. too, tbryue i«i7inibltli>aa, ind iJidoh theunat dUbnllinlilKU. 

tbtr bn unr taken ttae tiDoble Id naUy nndenUnd tbim. In SDch cases Ibe 

■vtitumncy of inromiatioD, fkllary or nasauJoij, and luhnaH of atatiincut, as to 
isiliilmtiollian nsplem totbs children. 

li) MMtlan.— So long as the teacher has complete control over his 
VniiffWg?, and can ktep it in. Ihe bafkgrovTid till vanfid, he cannot 
tint* too much about hia subject. It is impossible, however, U> 
'''^ ererjthing, about even the simplest topic, in a single lesson. 
Htnw the teacher is at once confronted by the consideration of the 
iMnal ot lofomuitlon to be given. This will depend upon the 
'■■Ihiwiuf! conditions : the ti»it at his disposal, the cajxiciti/ of the 
■■'ii'ilrm, the diffii-Mlly or atmngenat of tlic nibject, and his own 



to iHlle Jnit the amoatii ot malt 
^la] litiitb nqqlrea ^Ddgment and e 
liinIA ilnya be giren. The dUnia 
■MiU mnvl be kept in mind. It in 



Saying settled the amount of information which Bhoidd )-e taken, 
kteocher has to decide which fitcli are, to br selected. Tlie selection 
pb» soTBrned hj Hverai constderatloDa ; — 
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(a) The aim or piupoaa of the lewon, which will guide liiiu as Id 
tU<> suitabilitj- and importance of the fiicts. 

{b) The parUenlar Tlaw of the subject taken, so thai there nan;' bt 
no crozaing and rc-crotniig of aeveral liitxt of thoaghl in iht I<ufn,aH(l 
the facts may be ceiuented into a cokcTent and compact tciumi, in 
which there is nothin^j irrelevant or accidental, and in which nothing 
eaeential is omitted. 

(e) The ranga of the lauon, which GhouJd be eiiiliciently narrow la 
Itavt the outiint* disluiet, and to pre^'enl the necessity for bridging 
over spaces between widely separated facts. 

(d) The diaicultr of the individual points, so that nothing mu; be 
taken bo[>cleRsly beyond tJie grasp of the children. 

In atttiinpling to niuke a Ie!iM)n simple, care tiiust be taken n<ii to 
leave ont essential juirta of the suhject-matler. DlfflcnltlM an BOt 
conquered by omitting them. There must be a skeleton of hard fiu;l 
to support the lesson, but at the same time the latter should never be 
a mere collection of dry bunes. 

To one group of chiidi'en n lesson roay be admirable, which, tatight 
in exactly the smue way to another of different age and advancemoii, 
would be a failure. The averase child In a dua ahould be tlionebt of. 
though some harder things may be reserved for the quicker ones uud 
some things token sufficiently simple to be within the power of even 
the dullest. 

tUe subject, nuy be ilmple ttiDugh, mad Bultt 



licy kaow for tiM most psrt In a buy, partial, uid 


IKORUCUI 


lu eiplabi. Hlustmle, iirniiig«, «ud fon.iiiUta thj 




purpoHs ur CnlnlDg, nud bccgms rul aod lueru. 





In selecting the facts for teaching, the teacher fhouM not think 
only of the lesson in hand ; but, especially uhen some solenUlle 
principle is involved, should have in mind the posslbiUtlea of tts mtore 
davslopmant in other directions. Me should treut the fiicls in such a 
TViiy that they may Ije suggcative, may have hookattoobmeata, ns it 
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«cre, w which other ideas may he linked and by means of vhicli it 
mBT he pnssihle to extend the principle taagiit into a. chain of lessons. 
The imporULnce of this will be illustrated further on. 

[3j imscemMit uid eomieetion. — Of course llie BrniDgenient of 
Ha idfonnation will be mora or 1«m oontrolled bj the meUiod adopted 
in Wwiitig it ; hut the method niiiat not lie imposed upon the lesson 
inSiutat coaBidering carefiUly in what order the facta win be most 
rtmiilj' and surely learned by the children. PmctieiiUy the two 
tfaingi work toother. The order adopted ibould be the moat natniil 
m» whicli the circumstanees of tho tea<?hin)^ allow, na th:Lt mrh 
fiicl wiy have its nearest relatives for neighboiirR, and there may be 
.i^ual pussa^ from the ftmlllai to tbe unfamiliar. The lesson 
rami be w deTelo|ied that every fa<^t has a proper place ; that there 
it « grsdiiWion in difficidty, and the whole hag a cieur meaning, as 
TfU u the it*nis of which it is made up. The Hrrangement will, nu 
:3r u poisible, bring out the true subordliiBtlon of the Ideal ; there 
'ill hi no bnaks in tlia uqaence of the facts, and they will be firmly 
muiKlcd like atoms in chemical combination, not merely placed 
•i<Ii- by side like the particles in n mechanical mixture. The first rela- 
tioMhlp is a natural one, the second merely arlifit-ial. " Wc merely 
iwime llie ignorance of savages," says Richter, "who sowed gun- 
Ifimiet in.iit*nd of making it, when we attempt to compound what 
n"i only be deyeloped," 

Uli lUu sr dHiUilBf Ikt Mtu iDd otlaglol develnpnunl In* luson lafcrrErot; 
l-'tli li imumhat »pt la be fOigotlen Id teichlng. In muiy Ifhdhii, u taught, tha 
atu im no Kttled rl»6«" ; "id there Is nfteD ■ooh nn »b>enwi of >tnicliirfl that 
tl' UHbet might (tniDit u wall have begun wllh one «cllon of th* lE»«on u with 
"•nlint, Fift ia ilinjjlf idtledto tkct Then laKieqniine«in tiniB, but naHqnence 

0» of the greatest diificulties which the teocher usually eiperi- 

■ in arranging hia lesson if) whws and Iiow to (wgln. He must 
ft JO too fer hack, otherwise time which should be given to the 

m will be taken up with introductory m.itter. The initial steps 
b important ; the information given must tjiko itii jiroper place in 
II ctiild's mind, and there tiiiist be flrm eroimd to start from. 
BTny rarely happens, however, but that tho pupU has some 
1 knowledge to which the new ideas may be attached,, a 

fcu least may be made to form atepping-Blones from the tj 
A teAcher who knows hia children will genen 
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to judge pretly remlily what iJens they ,ire likely Xo poaxtss which 
he can niuke itae iif. A little praUmlnair qneBtlonlnK, when be 
cniues to the tetwhing, will bring theae to light, freshen them up, 
aud pQt tlie pujiila into the right groove for proceeding, Tlia ]lr«t 
Btepa ihottld IM uujr ones for them to take. The lesson, once staneil, 
will follow the lines already laid down, each ■noeeedlnE put tCfowiDg 
out of that wblcb tuui gon» Iwfore and the line of thought which miu 
through the work remaining unbroken. 

(4) QroaplUK. — Having selected iind armnged his facte in order, 
the teacher has Uifllly to group them into nltabls dlTliloiia for teich- 
ing. It would not be wise as ii matter of method, even if chUdren 
could stand the strain on their attention, to continue the presentation 
nf facts throughout the letuon without a pause. The brsaka U Uw 
sod of dlvlalons are a ohauxs, and oonuequently restful, hut they nlso 
serve other imjKirlant purposeB, They afford the teacher useful 
opportunities for toBttng the success of his work, and teaching over 
ii;;aiii any [loint shown not to have been properly understood ; of 
brlnBlng up the lagKfcrds, so that they may not be hopele«»ly left 
behind ; of ImpMSiiug Important points, by recapitolatory queation- 
ing ; and of fumminK np the teaching in a compact epitome, which 
should contain the key Cuctji, and be entered on the notes as black- 
board heads. The niunber of dlTlsioiu should not be so great as to 
unduly break up the teaching, nor so small as to afford insufficiest 
opportunities for recnpituktion. Wo far as the subject-matter wflU 
allow, the (Tonpi Bbonld. bo foirlr balanced aa to length, ^ind should 
end at convenient points, so as to be as natural as po^fible. 
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II. Preparation op the Method or thk Lesson. — Having pre- 
]iared the subject-matl«r of the lesson, the next thing is to think out 
the beat way of presenting it to the children, that it may be fully 
understood, and all important thmga fixed in the memory, while M 
the same time it is so handled as to be educative. Here it will 
be well to bear in mind the various points in method which have 
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f toeated from the genenil stundpoint, und need t 



It iilioulcl be aa tiMli and vlTld m poasibie, but 
> BimpiB and dinol The teacher will not seek to 
le grand scheme, which will look well im puper, hut will try 
\e heait of the mutter at oaue, with mi litllu elaboration of 
■3 sa will secure the result aimed at. Novelty of method is 
Jisnbltt in itself; and the increased power of handling a subject, 
wtudi mkum from trying as many effective ways of work as possible, is 

I ^ biith U t«ieher and taught The limits, however, of what is 
[rnttlrally useful must not be overstepped. 

In order effectively to prepare his method, the teacfaer ahonld 
MNIH Uw lecMU in lili own mind, and think ex;tetly a.s thou^^h his 
dtv Vfte before him. This will lead him to consider how the facts 
ire likdy to strike the children, and how they may be most success- 
iitllj tmted. If a point it one which the children are to discover 

II nudo out for theuselves, Hpecio! cure should be given, to the pre- 
innUuD. and u 11ns of qnestionlnB (nut a list of questions) devised 
ftiM^y it may be reached. To carry pregniration into such minute 
luiUnn u fettling whut questions are to be asked is a waste of tinie, 
uul to (dhere to such questions in a pretty sure way of rendering the 
Inma axuliciaL In ordinary csaes the actual questions should be tell 
"> <it tiwds of the moment, so that each may grow naturally out of 
tlir (nw^ing answers ; and, even when some dlfGcult point U to lie 
rnclitd by questioning, the most that can be usefully done is to think 

A pUMtUc series of queetions which follow the line it is intended 
For a teacher, espet^ally an inexperienced one. to have »uch 
in his mind as ruggationt may be of great assistance, and will 
!D prevent him from wandering. The questions themselves how- 
re pretty sure to be grefttly modified, and may be quit« changed, 
n the point comes to lie tAtigbt. Where a tact needs UfautrKllon, 
■ bwt which the ttacher raji think of should be provided ; where 
o be employed, attention shonld be directed to 
il^nctive itatanent, and the easiest and readiest way of making the 
I liililmi gtasp BDj exphuuition given. In lact tome mai»* which may 
f and for securing the neceseary learning, ihoiUd be definitely 
> that when the teacher uomea to his work he may iiiou' 
f tehal to do (ri evtry tlayt. 
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The pnpmrmtion ibonld not b* OTirdone. Tl 
pmctici! side is to discover what difficulties are likely ti 
to be reody with n pliin for oTercoinJng them, 
has to be caretiiiiy mirveyed, obstnictiona removed, and bridfcw 
bnilt ; 50 that Hueh assUlniice may be given as will beat serve the 
ioteresta of the jnipila, encourage them to effort, and at the game 
time leave them free to perfomi their share of the work in their own 
way. Not unfrequently when a (eiicher, in preparing a lesson, comes 
to u difBcQltr, in!)tead of bracing himself to overcome it, be shirks iha 
necesaary thought, and satisfies himself with the reflection, that some 
solution or other will occur to him when the time comes for fhcing it 
practicjiUy. It may do so, but it is a very unsafe and unsntisfactor; 
way of proceeding. If a difficulty cannot be solved when the whole 
mind may be bent upon it, and there is plenty of time to take in bU 
its bearings, it is scarcely likely to be successfully met when attention 
is required in many directions, and the difficulties of thinking ate 
very greatly increased. Happ7 Insplratlona do come, nnd are by all 
means to be made use of; but they should not be trusted to, and tlia 
teacher should have a plan in reserve in case no Iwtter plan oCTen,^^! 
Tim niethpJ notet will bo *nt<-rfrl 01 
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ado tiled for Dnfolilliig them to tlie ohtldnn. 

The mere mechanical process of writing down some infarmation 
ftom a book, and making a few notes on the method—and many 
notes of lessons are nothing more^is practically a waste of time. 
The thoughtful adaptation of the work to the needs of the children 
nod to the teacher's own [towers is much harder to secure. Theg 
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Isdilllcult to get joung teachers to dais to forecast nnrl think ; 

vilhout UtU [he rest is mere lifeless formality. 

W wttk at pTapaia,Uon luu been fully described in order that ita 

Kianybe understofni; but the teacher is aguin cautioned that 

■t Tint let it Eo dominate his teaching as to make it stiff nod 

It w A means, a help, and useful so fiir as it secures what is 

IT the children, hut no further. As previously indicated, the 

guM Dpon the wu}' in which the lesson is ti> be taught should be a 

ifrJM of useful suggestions, to he employed where nothing better 

nwiitstothe teacher when he nctually comes to present his pointi, 

,ioiI dmnld not he looked upon ns rigidly fixed inntntctiooH to be 

(dloved in nil circumstances. The method must be elastic enough 

In \an the teacher entire freedom of action, and so to allow of that 

an mi vuriely and play of thought which are so essential to good 

lacLing. To follow with scrupulous e^cactness all the details of a 

prcpired Bcheme — to teach solely from memory — is to take all tht' 

U( lad stimulus out of the teaching. 

r>pMiiaens of full notea of lasiatis are given at the end of ihe 
prumt chnpter, and others will be found in connection with the 
I of the methods of teaching the various subjects iif school- 

H have not to be shown for inspection, the written jire- 

mofi lesson nwiy be carried out in a much shorter lime than 

•h is the case, as all that will then lie necessary is for the 

think carefully over his work in the manner descril>ed 

«, and, so far as writing is concerned, to map out briefly in an 

si my the course to be pursued in order to fix it in his own 

. The digest or "ontUnBi" of the work so prepared will be 

irith the subject-matter, and will show at a glance 

il (irraiigement of the ideas, and suggest the line of develop- 

ll lo be followed. As regiirds method, only hints of a geuerii! 

« need !« incorporated, and even these are better omitted 

y helpful. Any essential points, however—as striking 

a particularly happy mode of overcoming a difficulty, or 

J device — should he noted, but these need not lie 

A Bepnmte column. 





I 
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time niUiout igklD going oviT Ibe (oil l«t«ur or preiiirauun. Such illghl mojilltt. 
tioni BS us DKBUiUlfid I'f sn^ (lleratJaii uf i^lrcuDiitancei nULy ruill]' be nude. 

to bB itKndnned. They shoold iliow the line of Uioosht lulioli iu • lo«on, liul 
iletAlli ilioald be mnltUil, ud Oit itstemeEt ihonld be the bhetut OM wttl cublg 

!TlewltiG Kcounc ot leuoni, the Importiuice of which hn* been alnidy pointed 



The following rough aketcbes will illuatrate the Uktim of tt* 
" outllnai " of lessons Uut have been prepared, which it is suggested 
should be catered in the teacher's note-book. 



1 Sboir limnd-bell— aDond— wlist 1b 1»11 doing t^ot It vti not doing befbre > Pnre 
that it ij mowint b; touching with strip of piper or loipendtd pith ball (leO, 
then wtUi I meUl point (hear). 

2. NatoTB of the raovement— trembling— rim nioTee vorj qnlcklf tn and onb— laid 

to vibralt (teach the word). 

3. Bell will not louud If hand be Uld upon lt~whT? Show that notUng mini 

toDdh the bell while sounding. 

4. orwh&tmadel Quutlon from children that It nuitbemadeorBotneaalKtanR 

that will vibnte readily. Vhy not of woodf of leadr Would glau do! 

It would rtbraU, hut eaiily brnkeu. 
0. Wunld ilMldn7 Btiiko short auipendtd atrel bar. Why not um steol! Sot 

M good— more tronblo to nmko— henco cost more inoorj. 
n. Why bell-metal DMd I Vlbntu leadily sod soglTH good uand^-eunr CML 
T' Clapper— how hungf Must got out of way of vibrating rim after tlie blow^^ 

whyt 

5. Where ll beU held when x>Dndcd! Where doei bell vibnte least) Teal by 

tooehlng nitb hani point or lonpended pith balL Question from chfldna 
wherB the hnndlB ahouJd l» ploofd. 



1. Describe loodu ot life of Isijp iird of prey, cm|)hu!>lng the necssrity ftr 
lecMng, selling, cairyiog, aod tearing the aninuls upon which It liMda. 
From this work out the itructun] cbiracleristici of tuch a bird, nuking 
constant use of blackboard. 

L Blcdmnsl be able to see Its prey from along diiituiee—bcneeiboii(it(ht. 

I. Uiut have the power to selie and hold 11a prey readily- hence Aup koglwa 



1. Often has to go long dlstaocet lo > 

any— hence leaf ud pewtrtal wis 

B. Desoribc untbod or tearing its foot 



1 
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5. Win b*Te many enemies, and nrnst therefore lire where it cannot eaaily be got 

at— henee yiHlum ef ejxto aaosf roeki, etc. 
r. Show picture of eagle, and qnestion fh)in children that It possesses all the 

characteristics described above and lives in Inaccessible places. 



TKS TOrStandard 4. 

1. 'Xop shown— try to balance on peg or spike— falls— why ? 

2. Suppose when Jnst aboat to fall a side pnll given to it— then before it can fkll 

in new direction another side pall is given, and so on. EflTect of ^nlls 

propwly Umed and proportioned. 
S. Spin top— question as to why It does not fkll— fUling prevented by tnming. 
4- :27stQre of top's motion— central line or axis of least motion— all parts except 

this move oat of their place, bat return periodically to ssme position. 
5w XMfferent speeds of dilforent parts of snrflice (mark varioos points with chalk)— 

qaiclcest movement fluthest from axis. 
6w Sow spinning would be retarded by applying anything to moving sorfkce— 

question as to where greatest amount of rubbing or friction would take place 

for each torn of top. Apply point of pin to spinning top at various points, 

and note effects. 
r. 'Why top stops spinning— (a) fHction of the air, (b) friction of the spike. 
S« Why top '* wabbles " more and more before falling— tendency to fall gradually 

overcoming pull from spinning. 
9. ^e heavier the top for the same size the longer it will spin. Why ? 
lOu Conditions of good spinning. 

(a) Regular winding of string so as to run off easily without tangling. 

(b) Suflicient and steady pull of string. 

(c) Rubbing surfkce of spike as small as possible. 

(d) Hard surfSue to spin on, so that spike cannot bore into surfkce and 

inoease friction. 

(e) Suffldent weight to overcome friction of the air. 

MM" A lesson such as the above may be made of much service as introductory to 

leaaons on the "motions of the earth," "twilight," *' the varying rates of movement 

of ^Uhrent parts of the earth," "cyclones, "the precession of the equinoxes," etc., 

thoQj^ of course it is not suggested that all these lessons should be taught to 

Standard IV. 

Reference has been made to the importance of connecting lessons 
in mlM, especially where some scientific principle is involyed. Not 
only are lessons thus taught more likely to be remembered from the 
IkI that each to a certain extent reviews previous work and im- 
prenei the principle or essential points which have been taught, but 
ioztlier, more ground can be covered in a given time, inasmuch as 
the teacher can at once start from what he knows the children to 
We learned, and hence does not need to take up time with other- 
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wise upceswiry preliminary work. The plan has also Ihe great 
advantage of giving the children a connected bodf of kmndedKi 
instead of a collection of fragments. Each tencher shouU thiij 
arrange his lessons in connect^ series fnr himself, so as tfl suit his 
own fireumEtances, his knowledge, and the needs of the children. 
The following will efficiently iUnstrate what is meant by a series of 
nUted ISMOiu : — 



(l) 



L phy.1eal proptrtks il m 
3. What becoDiu oT ■ ! 



7. Solitl, liquid, nnd gueoua 



10. 


ClouOi and nlD. 


11 


WrtuHirpg. 




SnowuiiDuil. 


13 


8now-nelds lod 




OlKicrx. 



1. The pninira of liquid). 



telling th« irutlier. 
II. Theuen^ baromFMr. 
1!. TirUtloni In lir pnu 



munuing hplghu. 



1. WtiTikitelllu. 



k E(I>ct» of " higb " »iiidi. 



r iDOTenent In a mtlini: 
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(V.) 



1. OntTitatioiL 

8. ThefUloflxxliestotheeArtli. 

4. TIm pendnloin. 



5. Jets and globules. 

6. Floating bodies (bnoyancyX 

7. Why the earth moves round the BUXL 

8. The motions of the planets. 



(VI) 



1. Xatore of light 

S. Shadows. 

S. A looking-glass. 

4. Why a stick appears bent in the 

watec 
& Alena. 



C. The telescope. 

7. Prismatic dispersion. 

8. Achromatism. 

9. The spectroscope. 

10. What the sunlight tells us. 
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(Sptcimen of A'olei of a Lttstm drawn wp for inipteiion.) 

Notes oc a Lesbos oh 

STRAIGHT SHOia 




I. EActi of iplii upon a moTlns b«U. 

1. When the hand paftiiillyiimiierseil 
ia water is moved nipidly forward the 
water rises in a heap In front and a 
hollow apace Is left hehind. 

2. Hand twUted rapidiy to right or 
left during forward movement — water 
on one aide carried towards heap or 
plaee of greaUil prtmtre — water on 
other side moves backwards towards 
hollow or pl<ue of Icatt prtisnre, 

3. So with a apinning-bsll driven 
through water, if front of ball spins to 
right increaied pressure is on left and 
decreaitd pressure on right. 

4. This difference of pressure causes 
ball to be deflected to that aide to- 
wards which the front of the ball spinH. 

5. Similar effects proiluced with 
spinning boll or round bullet moving 
rapidly through nir — distribution of 
pressures — ball turns in a curve to that 
aide towards which the spinning carries 
the forward half. 



Draw vu-iDUB diAgruni on 
B. Br]. illuBtniUng direction o[ 
pr«aaareB, etf., nttder diffenot 
clrcunstaiiceB. 

IteuapiluUte so as to hriag 
oat clearly the priociple in> 
volved, and anm up the teach- 
ing (or B. a Hi i ur betUr rtill 
for entry into "Note books" 
with which so advuiceil a cIbu 
sbould he pravlded. 
B. B. Hd. or Smnswry. — If a tpinning hall be monng >!H/(/y through 
air iU couT$e mill bend to that tide loioards vthieh thi ball $pin>. 



Have large vesiel of water 
in front of class ao that «nry 
child can see. Move the band 
aevenl timea in way describtd. 
Direct children's observatiDn, 
and question then as to wbsl 
they see. 

Twist the hand while moving 
it focwsrd, and again make chil- 
dren note elTerts. Illuslrate 
farther by twist given to cricket 
ball and its eflects. 

Explain how air exerts pres- 
sure upon a bnllet which Ie 
moving rapidly forward and 
spinning to right or left at Hit 



n. How ipln li Dommnnloatsd to a round buUet, &ed It 






1. Effect produced by rolling a ball 
down a atraight groove and allowing it 
to touch only one side — spina to right 
or left according to the aide it touches. 

2. Case of gun-barrel — impoaaibility 
of making spherical bullet fit perfectly 
oil round — "windage" — how bullet U 



Shov,, 



3 withaglaas 
marble in a groove or semi- 
circular atctioB— question tie- 
suits from tho children. 

Draw diagrams on R Bd. to 
■li«w how bullet from a gun 
wonld wander from the atrsigbt 
path, and how it wm poatihla 
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spin by gases from exploded 
^wder in escaping forcing it against one 
~ Ic of the ban-el or the other — wunder- 
g ot the bullet according to the spio. 
I 3. Robins'a experimenta in mBking 
I gan, Teiy slightly bent near the 
miuxle, shoot round a comer. Bullet 
-wsndeTed in oppoeiu direction to that 
in which barrel was bent. 

4. Uncertainty and inaccuracy of 
Hmootli-bore guna with round bullets 
owing lo the npinnin)^ Bet up. 
B. B. Hd. or Bnmmary. — A Townd bulht ikol /i 

cttiain to spi/i, aiul comfqueTttli/ ict/i wiiiirfer more 
the tnark it is iiiteiiJed to hit. 

m. Baily OitteniptB to atop tbe splnnlnf; of tbe bollat. 

1. Importance of having the bullet 
as sccimtely spherical as possible, 
and of just the size to fit the WreL 
No complete remedy to be found in 
Uiis direction- 

2. AnearlypLm tried by the French 
was to cast the head of a wire tuck in 
tbe bullet, so that the projecting wire 
{about an inch long), prevented the 
Iiullat from turning round in the 
barrel, and helped to keep it straight 
ufter leaving. 

3. A bullet made in this way, and aa 
perfectly round as possible, gave four 

4 the aeeuTocy of on ordinary ball. 
. The defects were : — 
(a) Much increased wear and tear 

of beirel. 
{b) 'WaBt« of explosive force not 

(e) Wan or less spinning was 

often set up after the bail 

had left the Imrrel. 
>. B. Hd. or Siunmuy. — A FrtntK plan for itopping the ipinning, 
uAich ltd to Tiiueh improvdi Tcrtilti in thooting, teat to eait a 
wiM tack into the bMllet. 



IitatI 
4. Tl 
<•> 

>. B.: 

L 



for RobtHs's bullet to go roanit 
K comer. Question from the 
children tliat the bending com- 
pelled the ball to touch n par- 
ticular eidu, lud tieTXce to epin 
in a certain ilirection. 

Note that in every oaie illus- 
trated the bullet moved to that 
aide towards 'wliich it was made 
to epia. 

QnostioQ as to importanoo ot 
atoppin^ tbia apiunisg if a gun 
13 to shoot Btraight. 

Recapitulate and sum up. 

it aimoit 



Question chililren as to tbe 
gniD from havin); tbe bullet (1) 
properly ahnped, (2) to lit accur- 
ately. Nate aad explain the 
imperfection ot theae remedies. 

Show bullet with ■ wire nail 
cast in it, or illustrate on B. Bd. 
sod get children to state ad- 
vantage or such a forui. 

Explain how the wire acting 
OS a tail would help to keep the 
bullet straight. 

Question aa to how the tack 
iroulil iujure the tiacnl, and 
bring out clearl/ in what dlicc- 



Examinc u[ion the facts o 
the dirieion, and lead up to tb 
following suminaiy. 
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IV. Introduction of orUndrlo*! bnllata, and of Uw " rUUng " ot tba burtL 



1, Three things to be preventeil : — 
(a) Spinning being set up ia tlie 

(6) Losa of force through escape 

of exploded powder, 
(c)SpiiiiiiiigBfterleavingtho1)arTel. 

2. To prevent tipimiiiig being set 
up by the action of the burrel, cylin- 
drical bullets with conical or rounded 
ends vere introduced. 

S. To atop the escape of the exploded 
powder, and consequent loss of forae, 
the hulleta were nmde hollow nt the 
buck with a sinall jilug to close the 
mouth of the opening. When the 
powder exploded, the preMure on the 
plug caused the buck of the bullet to 
open, and so fit the barrel exactly. 
Therewaathefurtlierudviinljige that the 
front half of the bullet wiis the heavier. 
4. To atop the spinning to right or 
left after leaving the gun, spiral 
grooves cidled " rifling " were cut 
in the barrel, bo as tu make the buliet 
rotate round an axis coincident with 
the lino of flight — that la, to give it a 
"Itoring" or " corkscrew -like " motion. 
C. When the powder exploded, the 
soft rim of lead round tlie holli 
the btdlet was driven into the grooves 
or " rifling," and this compelled tie 
liall to follow their course. 
B. B. Bd. or Bammuj.—Tkt ipianing from rolling of tkt bvUtt in 

barrd iva* flopped by lengthening the bvllel into a eylinder 

a rounded tad infroni. 
2V« uxirtf of pmcder ferret vat done aitay with 6j hi 

with a plug at the baek of the bullet. 
Tht ipinning to right or left after leaving the muide unit oIi 

entirely prevejittd by the introdnelion of " rifling, 

ptUed the ballet to rotate round iU longer axi$. 
tr The tn}crtoiT. elevjitlob. ond ok ofUgbU-" ihauld Is de4lt wtU IB M 



Obtain host tlie eloss i. iImU- 
i»eQt of enrh of the tkuigs la 
lie remedied, and quesllw) npm 
tliera until they are pctfertlgr 
dear and Uie buswms nn bg 
given nadily. 

Try then, by directing the 
iitlenlioL of Ibe cliildreo to out 
lioiat at a time, and giving ( 
liint here and there, to g«t Ibtm 
to suggest any niBUas of remedj- 
iDK the defect.. 

Show cylindrical bullet uul 
nllow chUdrcD to eiamine iL 
Remove plug nud eiplua iU 
■"lion by diagram ou B. Bd. 
Allow children to IooIl down * 
rifled barrel— note groai'ei, tlw 
twiat given to them, etc— 
number of groovea different in 
dilTerent cues. 

lilxpUin the screw molioa al 
the bullet, ahowiug by di 
haw the lend would be d 
into Uia groaves of tlia b 

Queitiou hriikly and 1 
oughly on the facts of the dl 
aion ao as to fix them cleariy j 
the chililren's miods. and \ 



yoli.— Tht lesson will E 
with a rajiid einmiaation w 
the whole ot what I 
taught. 



{••'ptciTtun of Notaofa, Laatm. drawn vp/or inspection.) 

NllTEt OF A LeSSOS ON THE 

I0MPASI80N AND CONTRAST OF THE BUTTERPLT 
AND THE BEETLE. 

Tinui^i III. Stand. Jl'. 



{ma Bod7. 

. Both butterfir and beetle ore 
o railed because boiij ia cut 
in;o or d«arlj divided. Three distinct 

(fi) Head. 

(6) Thorax or thest 
(f) AbJoiuen or belly, 
i. Body of bntler&7 long and slender 
— cov«i«d with soft baits und minute 
feathers, tiuiking n kind of " down." 

3. Body of bMUe broader and thicker 
— often short — covered with hiird 
bomy case in plates like armour. 



Preiiare s[iecin]i;ns of several 
kiudti of battuTflius icd beetlei 
ou sliiis ol cork, olio lojga draw- 
iogofa "lyiHj" of both insects. 
Sliow butter£y, diraut BtUntlon 
tn its body, Aud question tmm 
children nil tliey can see respect- 
ing tbis. Mstk ]iuts distinotly, 
and show ou diagram. Put en- 
Ursfld sketch uu R Bd. of any 
]iart of body children foil to 
mnke out clearly. 

Treat tbe Iwetla in a similar 
way. Then put beetle and 
butterfly alougsidg each other, 
and question first as to the 
niiiiilar parts iu bolh, and after- 
wards OS to tha jwiiils of diSer- 
Bnce, adding any necessary ex- 
plaiiatioBs. Sum up by reca^ri- 
tulatory examination, and get 
children as far as itossible to 
frame italeuient for B. Bd. 

B. n. Hd. — Tht body of an insect u made up of Head, Tkoroj:, and 
Alidomtn, Tht hitterjty't body ii Imig and ilendcr, and cotxtxd 
le-ilh lofl down ; the bctlle't body ii broader and ihoTter, and 
eortrcd fciih homy plattt. 

n. Til* WlnffK 

1. The bntteillr had four true wiogs. 
These are:— 

(a) Covered with "down," gener- 
ally beautifully coloured, 
Teioed, opaque, 
(ft) Newly ae broad as long, gener- 
ally rounded, 
angolar. 



Show butterfly, and use dia- 
grnm. Obtain the facts from 
the observation of the children 
by questioning. Note positioa 
of wings, and that bath sides are 
coloured. Bbow specimen let 
with wings closed. 

Show beetle with wing-casea 
closed. Draw from children's 
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r the buck when 



± The bMtla hiu two trti 
o wing-caaes (elytra). 



elp*rience 



that beetles tly. 

the wing! I Opra 
wing^eues of newly cai^l 
specimen with penknite. ud 
Bfiread out tin true wEnga (or 
abaw epecimsn wjtb wingi nt 
out aa ia flight). Note ho» 
tightly wlog^cues fit, md tlw 
way ill which wings ore fdldtd 
beneath. Show large jifti 
model of wingloillustrste mm- 
ner of folding. QueHtion fnnn 
tha children all they can 



The (me i«nj« 

('0 Veined, transparent (like gold- 
beater's Bkin), often slightly 
tinted brown. 

(i) Longer than they are broiul, 
have rounded ends, and aru 
never angular. ^ 

(.;) Neatly folded up out of sight respecting, first, the tree wloji, 
under the wing-oaseii when then the wing-cases, goidiiig lit 
not in use. attention of tha pupils 

The wing-cast* are :— 

(a) Hard, homy, opaque, and shin- 
ing ; ino«Uy dark, but some- 
times brightly coloured (as in 
"diamond" and "burying" 
beetles, etc.). 

(6) Rounded nt hinder niurgin, 
and come to a point at end 
of line of junction. 

(r) Ulose-fitting when shut down, 
thu» protecting the delicate 
wings during burrowing, etc. 



necesssr]'. Show Mveial ipud- 
mens with brightly colooml 
wing-coBes. Lay separated <rili; 
and widg-cose side by Kit on 
the page of a book — print wo) 
through the one, not (hml;li 
the other. 

l^t side by sliie butterfly od 
beetle with wings spread, nnl 
let children examine them igun 
in connection. Elicit poinli ot 
likeness first, then pointi oC 
iliSerence. Sam up so u to 
ftrrive at R B. Hd. 



K B. Hd. — The bviUrfiy kai four toft bright-coloured iri«gi ; the W* 
hat Itco thin Irantparmt mngt, wfticA, except in flight, artfoUrtt 
tlotily beneath loo homy ehining tring-easfi. ' 



IIL Tbe Beul and It* App«ndaK*B. 

1. In the case of the butterfly :— 
(a) The heail ia Email and round 
— varies little in different 
species. 
L.(6) The jaws, eaiJi of which is 
lengthened out into a hitlf- 
tube, aro joind to form n 
kind of trnnk by means of 
which the juices of flowers 
« sucked. 

I (or antenmi') are 




Show Urge drawing of batti^l 
lly's hsai (or sketch on B. Bd.)^ 
and compare with 
mounted apeclmeiu. Plat 
soma beetlei and battarflita li 
gether, and compare the ah 
oF tlic head, smphasiaing 1^^ 
sketch on B. Bd. any B ' 
difference noted. 

Explain, with help of dl 
on B, Bd. , the way In which tt: 
jaws of the butterfly ore sIm 
ated. Use specimens m 
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Ifint; an'l slenJer, hi 
(c() The eyea s 



In the case of the lw«U» : — 
'(a) The head is uregiiliir in shape, 

ami varies much in size in 

diScTent apeciea. 
.Jfi) The biling-jaws (or mandiblea) ^« -^'^^ 

" stAg- beetle ") very large. 
There is a second pair of jnwg 
for chewing food. 
(e) Thfl feelers vary very much- 
some taper to a point, wme "se'f- 
are thicker at the ends— some 
Bhort, some very long, (One 
of the loDg-homed beetles hi 
antennte 



pare Urge biting jaws with those 
of some common species. 

Place butterfly aad beetle to. 
gelhcr, and question as to differ- 
ences in thafeelers; ir necessary 
ileur by nae of 

Bil. Show specimens of lang- 
liomvd beetle to illustrate lenj^th 

position of tlie eye in both iJi- 
secta, and give awordofeipbin- 



thoroHglily upon 

what the pbilitren have ob- 

Bsrved ; then briefly niB over tlie 

chief points again so aa to get 

inches long.) ; the children to sum them up in 



:((() Eyes usudly smiilL j a convenient fomi forlhu B. Bd. 

iBd. — Tht headi of the butterfly atui the beeUe differ in ihape ; 

and iKe bettle hat tim pnirt of Java for biting and ckevnng, vhilt 
'At hdterfly hat only a /mni or lube for tvekittg. 

hutttrflTft ftcleri are blender and md in ibiois ; tht fulen of 

it/lie* nary verii much in shape, and i<iTn« are very tkort, other* 

ttryUnig. 



ingedii 



In the butterfly : — 

{a) There are six legs i 

three pairs fixed near each 
other on the thorax. 

(i) They are long and slender, 

(() Eftch leg cunsists of three 
larger ports, corresponding to 
tbi^ lower leg, and foot, 
together wilh some enialler 

: h the bMUa :— 
(>} Legtare arranged in the snme 
intyM in butterfly, but some- 
limes the pain nre farther 
^wrt. 



Sketch large diagram ot leg ot 
inuotonB. Bd.— show children 
that there arc three larger parla, 
and questioa from them wliat 
theao correspond to. 

Ezbibit speclmeDa of both 
inseclimoaatedwith underside 
uppermost; let children aiamine 
these, and make clear any 
difBcnlty by drawings on 
RBil. 

Question as to points of re- 
semblance and of difference till 
these an known, and n 

B. B. no. 
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(6) They vary in length, but are 
generally thicker and more 
angular than those of the 
butterfly — often have spines 
or hairs on them. 

(c) Divided into the same laiger 
parts as in butterfly — foot 
furnished with hooks. 



JVb^— The B. B. Hdi. shoold 

be read in connection seTenl 

' times by the whole class. They 

' should then be cleaned off (or 

I the board be turned), and the 

* lesson should close by a brifk 

, examination, in order to bring 

out distinctly the main points 

learned. 



B. Bw Hd. — Both insects have six legs, eoich divided into thrte larger 

parts — a thigh, lower leg, and foot. 
The butterfly's legs are long and slender, thou of the beetle are uiuaUy 

thicker and shorter. 

tS" The above lesson is worked out rather more completely, and is in msay 
instances expressed more fully, than would be needful in practice. Tliis hai 
been done in order to make it as intelligible as possible, and to illnstiato 
clearly not only the mode of preparation but also the ooMPAmAXXTS lOXHi 
of treatment. The lesson, again, would probably be found too long to tetek 
thoroughly with an ordinary class in the time stated ; in actual woik, kov- 
ever, it could easily be taken in two shorter lessons ; and as an illustratioii oC 
the mode of drawing up a lesson it seems preferable to give the whole at oni 
view rather than to break it up into two parts. In preparing such a set of 
"notes" for inspection it would also be well to insert simple pen-and-iak 
sketches (which cannot be given here) of the B. Bd. illustrations. 

The lesson might be followed by another, dealing in a similar way vitk 
the mode of life, food, and times of flight of the two insects ; and this agaia 
by a third, comparing the various transformations of the two insects, from 
the egg through the larva and chrysalis states to the perfect insect. 



The following are a few examples 
tiiught by the comparative method :- 



1. 


The daisy and the dandelion. 


17. 


o 


Cotton and flax. 


18. 


3. 


Barley and wheat. 


10. 


4. 


The i>otato and the artichoke. 


20. 


5. 


The leek and the onion. 


21. 


6. 


Peas and beans. 


22. 




Dates and plums. 


23. 


8. 


Arrowroot and tapioca. 


24. 


<J. 


An egg and a seed. 


25. 


10. 


The bee and the wasp. 


26. 


11. 


The lion and the tiger. 


27. 


IJ. 


The hand and the foot. 




13. 


Hair and feathers. 


?.S. 


14. 


Wings and lins. 


29. 


15. 


Hunger and thirst. 


30. 


16. 


Hearing and seeing. 


31. 



of lessons that may usefully be 



Sugar and salt. 

Water and oil. 

Gas flame and candle flame. 

Wood and iron. 

Clay and slate. 

Peat and coal. 

Glass and horn. 

Paper and parchment. 

Pen and peuciL 

Writing and printing. 

Travelling by stage-coach and 

by railway. 
The horse and the camel. 
Kiver and canaL 
The earth and the moon. 
A meteor and a comet. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE TEACHING AND CRITICISU OF A LBSSONr 

y THE TBACHIKa OF A LEBSOtT.— To miike clear the nature of the 
Ork to be done at various Gtni;p8 in the teaching of a lesson, we may 
tKw ttn lUtutratlon trom landscape ptLotagraph;. The photographer 
It to choose his subjt>ft, and study how to secure that point of view 
b will give the most satisfactory picture ; to adjust and fociitt his 
> lliat the iiniige may he as sharp as possihlc ; to prepare his 
, and expose it in the right light, and for exactly the proper 
1 of time; to bring out the Tiew by "developing" it, nnd 
so that it will not fade, Similarly the teacher has to 
i choice of hix Hubject, and determine in what way it may be 
w as to bring out all that Is most valuable for the uhildren 
I to acquire : their attention baa to be foouBsed by the interest of the 
fint »t«pg, and their minds sensitised that the coming inslrnction may 
produtw its proper effect ; the information has lo be so presented as 
to be laminons, and while sufficient time is taken over the process to 
ie*niTe distinctness, the darkening, which results from the "over- 
exposnra " of sajing too much, in avoided ; the subject having been 
tflken in by the children is brought to light again by judicious ques- 
tioning, and iBndered permanent by examination, snmmarising, and 



■neb of tlie meceu of % lesion often depends npon attention to 
MuJl UUivt. The skilled teacher knows the value nf this. He tries 
his experiments over so as to be certain of their success ; he iiiaki'^ 
ware his niodeb will work at the critiud moment ; he has all tlie 
obj^ctA needed just ready to iiand, and arranged as they will Iw 
r«<{aired in the lesson. He attends to his own tone, gestures, and 
place before the class. He looks to the comfort of his cliildren, and 
lecarea that every one can see the bliick-bourd easily. In fact. 
T7 
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thrmighoiit his work Mb mind !■ keanlf allTS at all polaU — semo): 

riQ points of vanta^, Blrengtlieniiig this nnd l^ating that, adoptuig 
nny imfiroremetit tluit suggests itself, and luaking use of e^'ery luokjr 
chance, finding ti wuy out of every dilemma, overTOining every acoi- 
dent, ready with a remedy foe every defect. He must have confideDce 
in his own power of invention, tliut ho mity be able to gauge how &iii 
will be wise to follow up any hint which niay occur to him, and may 
eultivate that readiness of resource which mokes the best of whatever 
hapnens. It ia easy to say, "Do not be upset by an accident," but it 
15 not BO easy to put the rule into practice. Patience, however, and tlie 
constant flMdng of OlfflcnlUaB connxxnulT will f^oon give the teacher 
confidence. He invifit not be diwouraj^ed at finding that things do doi 
turn out exactly as he supposed they would, nor must disheartenment 
W allowed to creep over the class. Vexation at the failure of some 
corefiilly prepared scheme the teacher may not always be able to 
avoid, bat it must not be allowed to show itself, and another pJu 
must be cheerfully tried till the end is giuned. 

In teaching a lesson, difficulties of many kinds are liable to turn if 
which even the most thoughtful teacher cannot always provide for. 
These he must learn by experience how to meet, nnd exercise nil lus 
tact that the teaching may be retarded as 1 ittle aa ]M>asible. In OBO 
he finds that he cannot, even by the most skilful handling Hid 
judicious curtailment of matter of secondary iiuimrtance, get throu^ 
all he intended, it is far better to teach thoroughly as for as begot*, 
and finish the sniiject in a second lesson, than spoil the wh<de \<y 
dashing over the later portions of the work, regardless as to whether 
the children are following or not. To complete a lesson within ti^ 
allotted time is important ; but such completeness may be purdiued. 
mnob t«o dearly, especially where training is the more weighty matter- 
It is not the lesson but the cliiliiren that thould be the first cm»— 
Bideration ; if they gain nothing the lesiion is useless. 

Sometimes tlie dlffloolty of complellng a leison la ane of tt>^ 
teaoher'B own niaWng, and arises in many cases from his being IcX 
away by the interest of some point into a dlBTeidon which woul^l 
have been Wtter omitted. To wvoid this altogether, even w*hea <in^ 
has had considerable experience, is not so easy as it appears on paper** 
When, however, the teacher finils that he has lieen unconsciously le«* 
otf the main lines of the lesson, lie tihouid rupiilly work his way bock r 
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not bU>p finddeolj and go off at right imglee. By Huch a break in 
tiiongfat the difficulty is much iDcreosed ; the children lose touch of 
ihe teaching, and take Home little time to KqiI out where thej ore. 

Willi joang taclicn ■ nmnn cum *t ■:» pncrM a tka Ihhd la Ih« blundering nr 
elamty vnj In which the fActa 4i« £tal«^) ^o tlLit correi^tlDD after corrpctlon liBs to 
be ipplltd \mlorn th« chlldna Uy liold □( the infarniitlDa vrojitilj. UofoitiuuitelT 
Uiu l9 geoenlly emllted tu the stupldltx of the [luplls, itutvid of to Id rieht euurce 



Much time again ia very often wasted over Ion; lutrodoetiona, 
Tery commonly employed rierely to bring out the title of the lesBon. 
These are a harmful misdirection of energy, and serre no useful 
purpose whatever ; for tlw anbjeet li senerally beat left for tlia 
cUldraii M (UMor«r a« tbe lenon progniiN. Such introductions 
must, however, lie curefully distinguished from the initiatory steps 
which are to connect the child's previous knowledge with what ia to 
follow. These reully form the comraeneement of the work, and lend 
into tlie lesson proper. Any teaching of a merely introductory kind 
mnst be brief, but if given iit all it should be sufficiently fiill to be 
undentood, and interesting enough to ucure attention. Sometimes a 
ttaeher begins m abruptly that the tirat items of information seem 
lo be flung at the children. This is a mistake. 

tt is important in teaching a lesson to realise how a child 'views 
what i>i being said, how far it is in accordance with his hnbits of 
thought, and to what extent the effort neces^ry to take it in ia 
readily poedble to him. Once saylos a thing t» r«rely snOcisnt with 
cUUiaiL JUtnlioniiig a fact it not teaching il. Strunge ideas 
especially need much reit«rutioD, and often presentation in a variety 
nf ways, before the teacher can ensure their being grasped. 
Fretjnently too, in the uume class, there is considerable dlDkrcnce of 
apprclwnslos Itetween the most advanced and the most Tiockwaril 
children, between the brightest and the dullest. In such a case the 
nfe thing is to steer n middle course, and adapt the teaching to 
iirilher exclusively. The clever children huve lo be thought of us 
wril a* the dimceH, und ii ekilfiil tenclier will iecp all employed, by 
KMitiiig the one net help the other. Every ohUil ilionia, as far at h* 
M BUS, contcltratfl bU aliBre to the leaioii, imd should be encouraged 
^ JDdrpendent action. To go Fiim]>ly with the brightest intellects, is 
^Mtare the nujority ho]iele.'<4ly liehind. ISiit, on the other liand, 
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to allow the teiwhing to sink to ihi- level merely of the 
lusnibera of the class, is lo make it wearisomely slow for the qtiickcr 
oae^ and bo to fail to Etimiilatc any. It is often a piod thing for > 
dull child to have to put out all his strength, and if he i« ftnxjouslj 
trying to keep up, and asks a question, or strives to express roioe- 
thing in hU own way, tlie teacher should have the patience to lisMi 
to what he Hiyx ; not snub him for his want of hrains and pus on, 
as is too frequently done. To ^ve him every encoiiragement con- 
sistent with the welfare of the rest is right : but to take up a laige 
amount of time, trying ^ain and again to make htm undentand 
something while the others reiniun idle, is to forget what class t«achiBf 
should reiilly l>e. Common sense here, as everywhere in teaching ii 
the safe guide. What la tboorcUoall)' iMat fat tbe Indlvldnal ti SM 
alwara possible ; the thing is to do the best whieh the eircunifiliinm 
of the case niiiiiit. 

Throuerbout tbe tcachliiK mob knowUdge u tbe cblldrtn ara fonad 
to poaseislttobe made nae of; thiit nhioh Ubaiymu^t bciiuuleclnr, 
«hiit is dBfectlve pujipleinenteii, what i^ false siipplimted ; and ihii 
must be done in a iviiy which will weld firmly together the old knint- 
Mge and the new. Tn dniling with whHt uhildren know, oaie nnfl 
be taken not to overteacb a point. The teaeher ha£ decided, ray, tx 
present it in u certain way, but finds when he cornea to it, that it m 
already known, or that the childreti find much leas difficulty in taking 
it in than he supposed. He neverthelc» goes on, teaching it exai-tl; 
according to his preconceived plan. ThU is to make a wrong use irf 
preparation, and shows a great want of intellijjence. Directly the 
children know a thing the teacher should leave it, and pass on to tlie 
next ; he should hit tJie right nail on the Lead, but not go on poimJ- 
ing away till the wood is all battered, and the nail hidden from Mght. 



A iHun to shlldnD U not like a lone md dtnoult lecture to wlalte ; tli* uaotiM 
of InfuriDiUon ncnlrd ii cnmpiriitlTel]' amdl. ud ahonld certnlnl J be so mI1kn>wi 
u Du[ ta neHUIUU inf mrh crutches M biving aolm la hind betOrt tlic eUie. Ik 
tta tSatt !• sHiti to nmasbar Uu l*im laa bittar. To be eontimullj nTorrlns lo ■ 
piper of polnie. in •■rder to mc wbnt It la eotne nait, ti prrttir ocrtaln lo dcslrnjr tej 
■aia of treatment or fngdum at CbDagbC, and cnDiK[TieD t1 j to miike tbo tnching btvrj. 
nt chUdrm nmtn an •mruly Utitf lo fid At ntwnilf for loinilnp >r*at Ik^ >■ Ot 

power vhlch <■ eiicb an ItnpurUnt rlciiinit of latollHtaa] rmtuhf between tad^^ 
Bad tiDglit, knd grxt lu far [owanla mnkiiig s. luion lucccufut ^^^H 
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St 



okuBctfristks of good iMching bare AlnMi!}: btta 
b in Chafk n. and w* nutj luefhUj dace Uui Eection of tbe 
I Ike foDowing nuCTIUL HOm, vhidi wiD form a 
tj of the more imponaot poinU tint aboald be bonte in tni&it 
tn the MddiiK of a Ibmob. Their mhotanM shcnld be k> well knim 
u tu hiy» « winstant inflnence on the "vrk, witiwit the neoessitj to 
UtHT leigg mnsdousl; called to nund bj the teuier. 

(1) Diningnub dearlj in tfthing betveen the bmub and the 
nd. Ut roar alin be ever |n«eeiit to jcnr mind throoghont the 



>;>) Rfmcmber UMbliw !■ the okiua, leunlnff the eAcl Frrtw 
taliM u II ^ncil tnatler, but rrrri'lion u a (f i7/ grtfiler. 

p] AToid too wide a iknge. nnd keep to the view ynu take. Lnok 
(« Ux M^punce and eonnectkni r>f jour work, and do not wander fmm 
ili«(ubj«'t CaltiTat« the art of knowing when to stop and what 

(<} Diitin^-uisb carefully between ImportaBt and nnlmparteat 
luW, CoDnect jonr information as much 33 possible with a few 
IndiDg trnlha. 

(y, Sliive enrnetrtly to secnre fympaUiy and attentloa from rout 
diis. Use ercry mesas Ut make the work anJoTalile for the children. 
IMum ii a Jtadhi fault. 

(8) Remember the chiM'B love of ehaagsanil action; keep the lesson 
'piinj' and endeavour to take erery one with you. In class tettch- 
ifmnwy child iniiA receive IndlTidnal BttenHiRi. 

(T) Make sure that the children ^rasp what you say. Tt7 to load 
Umg to ttdnlt ; do not icst content with loading the memory. 

1*1 Allow time for information to soak in. See that progress is 
'■"QiE nukde, but do not timty ; mach good work is spoiled by being 
'(ompett"! over. 

i9] hit yonr teaching t>e varied, not only to keep up intcrc9t and 
L'lie innipIel«ne«B of conception, but that by some means or other yon 
"ajTHwii every child's mind. 

(lOj Whenever you can do bo, viitkoKl round-aboul fca(kiiiif, 
vmUm the focts from tbe children, group, and numnarlM them. 
|_ (1!) Be careftil to provide for recapitulation and review in your 
l,>nil for such reit and duutge of metbod ae will prevent anf 
M4V etmn from t«o prol»n^'eil effort. 
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(12) Keep the michlnarr of the leason out of sight a 
possible. Bear in mind " tlie great art « to conceal art." 

deADltiOQ ; etc A) * mie, tuch«n noU niixrhsbli blo^n* for the uniuemnit tfe>l 
aUbrd ; bnt natb blanden hmve > muoli hJehor v^lae thin thli, idiI ue uttru ot uM- 
uiiw In nmvelliDg [Wciiliiritieii nf mimtiil irorklng In tkc coh nf cbOdnn. IV 
mind, hoHivcr. thgnld ngt be iludinl onlji bj mcini of 11* »bemtioD> : ud 11 ■• 
equal! J ImporiAut t 



I1II.C. age In dirrer. 




lyOiin 


Kr in iKllliv I'll 
nehiy. 


«H««r^«</?i£.m.T»:, 


Uidin 



THE CRITICISM OF A LESSOH.- Criticism lessons if prop«7l]r 
carried out ure a very vaJmible means of improremeni for young 
t«ikcherB, and the gvin la b? no meuia oonflDsd to tlie leiton-ctm : 
indeed, in ninny cases, the critio is as nmcli WneStcnl liy hii own 
criticism and that of others, an the lesson-giver liimself. Bitch lessaif 
should be to those engiige<l pretty muuh what clinical lectures w to 
the young (tix't«r. They should be a Joint InveiUgMtlan for tbt 
pnrpoM of carrecUns and explaining tmna In practice, and of dis- 
covering the moKt perfect moile of giving the lesson under thewai- 
ditions imposed by the cu'cumstances, and should thus i^rre to 
show how theoretical knowledge niuy best be employed in guiding 
and elucidating actual teaching. Many points of uietbod ud 
details of work may be brought into notice and illustrated in ibii 
way, which it is scarcely jiossible to iiiiike reid, or even to treat at aJL 
in ;i text-book or hr ordinary lecture. Bad teacblne; freqnenU; aiM* 
Crom iffaorance of tns poisibliitlea of better tbinga. 

If he perform his work aright the critic is compelled lo gite 
attention to details, and he is led to discriminate correctly betireffl 
that wliich is right and wrong in teoiching, useful and >-aluel«* 
skilful and clumsy. Such criticism, if deserving of the mime at aH. 
is not mechaniciil, and is not to be learned by a blind foUow/ngo' 
rules however well framed these may be. 

In trae oltloUm, the keen exercise of tlie observation in seeing 
correctly all that there is Ui he seen, the earnest effort and aitentiuB 
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^^ij^^m vnk, tke qntcfaming of dtt in^iglit Mtd tiw Mnogtlicnii^ of 
^ pi ^ y^y toiftocwt At n rb irii w i Ai p ami impottaioe of the Txrions 
jMO^ft diiB enhnstMUi irf' the judgment in at once ■rriTing at * 
j^g^gak, wd the deepening of knowMge whidi comes from twi^ 
,^1^ IkOT br anj plan wfaidi has t>ecn derived aiiually aen-es its 
gotpoae -vtoi ^iplied in practice, fona a tnining second onlj in 
unficiruiux to trafhing itself and tf 11 adTanEageoDsly in ererj depwt- 
menl of mtatol wo^ not in this diKction alnne. 

The ftliililT ta int«ipret work in this njr, is not only useful, Imt is 
kl«n in iti«lf a source of pleamre — the |deasure «f the disoorccM. 
Tht pitrt hoveTer li not to be gained without conaidenble know- 
Inlge tad much patient exercise. 



tn Indal^ in 
It dftnIU, ThU lijoit what the vok critic U apt tn do ; ha 
■ th* imporBiu:* of indi tbiogi u be li itilc to make out irlth irclla 
mulnatite, laii out sDllnqiKDU]' anciui'ta to cdthi opUa Ignonnctaad nncu' 
WiillbflHwotuwirtiDnaBcl * iho« of dcdaion. 

tDnuj butUHO, the critic mitdits UmKlf with dnlag llttia non than npoitlug 
•tel li»k plan, nlwti he oDght to Ik occupied lDiirUtie1ilaolHrmtlnri>ai;il Jutlslng 
i^tiKilU, or In UTUKlac to hi* ovn lulQd the unggeatlani he iDteDils to otiir. u to 
Lit tl» ItashlDg might ban tiefD tmproved. 

» the auitj and d«Lgn vhlch lie hnneath the anrfhoe of the teaching are 
of while thccfltic la atoppiag ta etaQiUie ftagtueiilaof theleasou with mon 
■ than Is deiiraUf^ Each ytiBl in the work muit bo rlend iD ooniiK- 
rsal, and atlcnboD niut he given lo the mntoal bearing of Uie varieuil 
at to «ell aa an laolated [act. 

lib a common remark that to become ii ermd critic of tenching 
W niut Icom to become n good teacher ; nod although this is not 
wnnrilii true from the practical aide, iniumuch as some defect of 
r may preTcnt one who is thoroughly oequointed with the 
t and requirements of teaching from realising his own ideal in 
t, yet the two thlngB ueitally go together. In fiict, to criticiss 
a well the critic needs such a thorough acqiuiintance with tlie 
watk o» h rarel; if ever gained except by actual tcachin<;, iidded 
i sound knowledge of the principles and methods uf wli'' ' 
■ i>iL From merely peraomil bias criticism should \k u» tci 
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A dear dlEtlmctloD abonld alw&ri ba mads tn orlttoliiit liatWMi 
"clamiy teaching" and " Ijniofant toachlng." A lesson may b* 
Ijiugbt very awkwanily and defectively and yet allow that tbl 
teacher hoa clear and correct views as to what teaching should b^ or 
at least that he h trying aaxioiisly to learn. He is not aliore ttHef 
[lains, and fails for the most part, if not entirely, ^m lack of pnc- 
tical experience in the work. This time will cure. What is needed 
liy way of criticisui in such a case is mostly encourngement >ad 
suggestive hints aa to how his methods may be still further impioveil 
and applied with greater certainty and success, or how they may b* 
modified to BUit altered conditions. On the other hand, a lesson may 
tie given with much greater show of skill, and a certaio cnnCdrat 
ease of manner, and yet reveal the fact that the teacher is ignotaat of 
almost oU essential principles of teaching, ffc Mnndert vil&out fauw- 
tug it, and faiU btcavm he hoi iiever (uiteii the IrouMe to Iram ; bil 
knowledge is insufficient even to show him that lietter work li 
jiossible. A lexson lij a teacher of this kind is very apt to deceive 
a shallow or unobservant critic ; but ex])erience shows tliat man) 
cnsea of this kind are amongst the most hopeless. The teachvr is » 
pufTed up with ideas of his own cleverness that he do«i not open hii 
mind to the advice of others, while he is too careless and superfinil 
to think and diacover for himself. Ordinary suggestive criliciaa 
remains unheeded, and little or nothing of this kind can be gina 
usefully in such a case, until the teacher is convicted of mat 
and aonvinced of the radical worthlessness of his mode of |*«- 
cedure. 

Ttaa tuioDi ot tlie Khcillei] " sinw khmhi " an often of Uil* description : ■■< M 

Idea that tcacbfng ia s kind ot gift— the [xhiduIod of the tortaaaix faw— and nn* ■ 
thing to be Inrticd hf pstlent ud jierKTering tllori. It li tnie lliat It la laoMl 
•rltta much greiler eua hf lome thui hf otben, but learned it mnit be evEB iB tlM 

Cases do sometimes arise in which, though the critic may be quila 
conscious that something is amiss with a lesson, it la dUScnlt to Hf 
exactly wbat Uiat lometblng is. The selection of the information it 
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lliUe^ the arrangemeDt h pus^able, the methods 8«eui skilfutlj 
qibTcd, the teacher is earnest anil gooil-hamonrcd, and yet, ihongh 
uucnlly correct in all esaential particulars, the lesson is not a 
, Here and there such inslitnces may be exphiineil by physical 
ces^the childien are fatigued in body or in mind, or 
c conditions may be against them : but this explonntion 
I bf no means always applicable. There stiil reinnin cuses in 
vhiuh there i.% from some subtle cause, a lack or nhdsntandlnK, 
diicuH lo characterise, between teacher nwl cIujw, soiiio unmrtlcBd 
llKiniUnnltiM of thon^t which the children have bveii imalile lo 
liriilge for themselves, or, it may be, some moral Influence at norli that 
bid prevented them from pntting out their energies, and in spite of 
>ll the teacheFd efforts his work fails to produce its proper effect. 
Such c»«s neeil the keenest obaervation and the most ctiutioua and 
oinful iBulysis to unravel. 

niiUtrli Uild UutaiT JgAubjuUi'iiaoDrelakcDbinirrLeDd toHempk'tnr». 
tti (ml IBlBlstirM unlom to give a fwoarable vortlet, indsumlnBd llic picture 
tiU Mieh ciK. "CapiUI Compodtion; correct dnvLng; tlie aDlonr lud tnua 
nctllnil; but— but— It wuts— It nsti Thai," Hid hs, inipplng hli flngcn. It ni 
Mwjid put ttt defecia (dIo word*, bnt WAntlng " tbut," exceltcnt though It mlgbt 
I' iTi tntinlal nutlen, ttui plctun wu a fiiilnm. Su It nw]' he isid th« iHsona yn 



Tic i[Hnlities of a good lessfon may wwily be guUiered from the 
jjnneiplM and characteristics previously giren ; and from these the 
itilio or the teacher wilt readily be able to construct a, scheme of te^ts 
nfeioelUince for himself. The following rdiuni/", however, of some of 
ihcCOimoK FADLTB W TEACHIHD will perhaps prove of advantage 
u prtseniiiig at one view niuny of the points to which ihe critic's 
itimiinu .'ilioiild be directed, and as on additional warning to the 
)am^ tmcher to avoid at least the grosser of the defects mentioned. 
Muf other faults will be clear from a considemtion of the right 
ruDilei ot employing the teuthing devices and of errors in their use. 
(1) JkbienM of anj deSnito pUn— no dear idea of wlml the lesson 

shonld accomplish. No logical sequence and connection 

of the parts ; so fiir as the lesson sho«'s the facts might 

liiive been tJiken in any order. 
'■i) Attanptins too mnoh and consequent hiirrv and want of 

tliorouglmess. Lessoa too wide ia scope. 
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(3) LoDS and nseleis introduction* — sometimes veiy ekboi«I« — 

often Hsed, as ulreuJy noted, merely to arrive at the title 
of the iesBon. 

(4) D«faetlva knowledgs ot tlie mtyact, and fojlure to realise its 

actual difficulties. The teaclier tollia in boolc phraseolcju, 
Hud has the seiubluuce of knowledge (words), and not 
knowledge itiwlf (ideas). Faulty reasoning on llie lacla 

(Q) Lack of Appiadation of tba ra&Uy Importftnt potuta, hence 
absence of cmphnsLs and perspective, all the &ct8 being 
tuuglit with equul force and fulnesa. 

(6) Too much drill and too Utile edncatlTa irork. Parade of the 

method or plan of the lesson before the children. 

(7) dnmqr pretantatlon — repented restatement by the t«iacha 

before the ideas ure oleariy worded, from his having na 
adequate notion of what he is going to say. Language too 
difficult — teacher and children thinking on two diflerent 

(8) Laaaon not BtlmnlatlnK — subject-matter and style of teiitching 

unauited to the children— work slow, dull, and mechjinical, 
even wheu correct in method. Children wearied by too 
long continuance at one thing. Want of brightoeas and 
vivacity in the teacher. 

(9) Too mnch dons by tha teaober while the children are not 

allowed their proper shiu^ of the work — injudicious help 
given in the conquest of diSicalties. 

(10) Unreasonable dlgrsBBlona, sometimes from the teacher being 

led away by a question or a statement from the children, 
occasionally &om fulne»is of knowledge. 

(11) Introduction of too many Ideas at ones — facta Dot mastered 

one ut It time. Children bewildered by having to attend 
to too mitny things togetlier, sometimes by the teacher 
going bauk wi^out warning to teach a point -which was 
merely alluded to in connection with several others. 
(IS) Taito ot lima In pnrposelasa qaeatloning, sometimes from 
ignorance or want of insight, sometimes merely to kill 
tuue. Aim of quastioniog forgotten, defective dealii^ 
with answers. Ignorant treatment of children's questiM 
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13) IbnM of iMitttrlflg. Mere talk, ndoptrd from idleness ot 
uiukilfulDesj, not true lecture. Lecture too coDtinuouB — 
^ying too much — pointless aad rousd-iibout explanations 
— worciinesa— twinldle. The arl of aajing nothing in many 
words is not teaching, 

Uj Tb» leaching of thlngB bj word-Btatements which children 
■honld iMm directly tbrooKh Ibelr unMS (obaervntioo, 
touch, etc). £iperiinenta performed vithout any guid- 
ance being given to the ob^rvution of the children. 
Founding of a leaaon on experiments, fkiling to perform 
tbeiu, And then ex|>ectiiig childrea to oucept a atatetnent 
of the results merely on the teacher's word. Confiison of 
iUiistratioDB with things illustrated. 

(Ifi) Re propar tnekiia taJun to fix tha polnta tatigbt — defective 
recapitulation — bad BUuimiUi'-up, or absence of it alto- 
grther. 

\]£) inUelaUtr 01 ImperfsctlDiL of dlscdpllnftry meunres. tie~ 
thanical corrections (of boys in Imck row, etv.) given by 
the teacher to fill up time while he secka his next point. 
Teacher noisy, fussy, and bustling. 

ICr. Ookeley, Her Majesty's Inspector of Training Colleges, gives in 

I Btpart for IS87 the following instructive uod interesting sum- 
ioma types of "Ihnltj' leuoni" and oonunon erron In 
IS Eiifficiciitly frequent, in the lessons taught before him, to 

(1) "The echo lesson, oonsistiog of statements and questions, e.j,, 
' Liverpool is the second port in England, what is Liver- 

l) The lectnre lesson, which' very soon exhausts the children's 
power of HttentioD, and they listen no more. 

(3) Tlie ISBion with superfluoas IntrodneUon, tlie latter being 
either direct but far too king, or indirect by 'eliciting' 
the subject by a ilevious and tedious route. 

(4,1 The desultory lesson, a number of disconnected and inde- 
pendent poinid being introduced. 

0) The dlMortlva lauon, where the subject is left in order (for 
instauce) to give an unnecessary derivation, flying off in the 
tiiDgeat, instead of circling round the central point, 
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(6) The lesion wliere tlM immg penoa ii tai^lil^ it being 

delivered at the inspector. 

(7) The diiproportionatt lesson, where a want of due relation 

magnifies the unimportant and glosses over the essential 

(8) The disregard of tlio proTlous knowledge of tbo olass, either 

by a long explanation of what the children know yerj 
well, or an assumption of greater knowledge than thej 
possess ; this error is often noticed in lessons on arithmetic 

(9) The indefinite questioning, where many answers might be 

admitted, but the teacher will only accept the particolsr 
one which he has in his head, e.^., * in what is iron founds 
the answer * ironstone' was rejected as wrongs and the 
boy much disconcerted thereby. 

(10) The question tliat admits of Imt one olivions answer, fat 

wbich, howerer, praise is giyen, as in a lesson on ' sound,' 
after making a noise on some instrument which might hsfe 
been heard in the street, the teacher praised a boy for 
saying he had heard it. 

(11) The illicit use of the word eUdt^ for whidi many young 

teachers have a sort of fetich worship, thus some havt 
sought to ' elicit ' the height of a mountain or length of ft 
river of which the children have never heard." 



CHAPTER XL 



THE TBACHIXG PEMCES. 



\ag, tM ts otktr BUtMTt, A MBtfdwMt* lntai^Ti taaalwmji 
■d hjr whM iB oftDad ft»hlon. Tfae vi«w eiit«it)iiiwil ni 1o 
■W educ»tian should br, the Imdcftcf of the a^ the opcratina 'if 
nrv ideal uid discoreriea, the incmsuig reMgnitioii ot the ri^ts of 
i^hililren, the suaxM of value emineat worker in > qiecul directi^m, 
mi muj anotber inSaeiiFe now periuips tmrdv reonpniatUe, hitrt 
largdj affected the -waT in which the work of Itaching has hr*a 
lamsl ouL Ideals hare been given up, and melhods have been Irini 
^nrl ilnodoned, while others have taken their jilaces, Ihuiigh pcrhniti 
<" l« in tam discarded. Changr for better or worse has alwaj's twrn 
iliiinf; da. anit with thia gKUt advantage, at least, that stagnatiuii hus 
tn^ ptryenieil. 

In no juirl of the teacher's work probably has the iuilueniT of 
Uuon Wq more clearly discemible than in the Importanoa att*eh*d 
ittUhnnt tLmM to Uia vtrloni devlcMuseil iniraiuirting iii!<I.riiction 
inil to tlie mode of their employuient. At one tiiue t«aebinf{ haa 
Wi little else than lecture, at another questions have been thought 
iIh' amy iinjiortont thing; now 'picturing out,' now concrete 
illttatntioiiii, now ellipses, have been the order of the day. Some 
influence nr other hia operated to bring tbia or that methml into 
pTMuinent use, until almost exclusive attention hua lieen devoted to 
il H the one characteristic of excellanco ; tlien reaction luw net in and 
the iwduluui has swung in the opposite direction, so that, from 
ucwive employment and over-estimation of its iui|)ort4incc, tho 
lirrica W suok into unmerited neglect. We have giiuMed through 
ilimg Crxneilion period, in which our views an to the nature of Iho 
*uA In lie done have become clearer, and methoils more intelligently 
undetstnod and more HkilfuKy entploverl in practice : but it cannot 
l« loo dlstiaclly recogni^d tli:it we an yet a long vay off Myttiliic 
^tti utara of flnUlty In mnttera of teaching. 
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What is beat in method for the teacher now rnaj be rerj fur from 
perfect in any absolute seoae ; the main th-ing for him is to leani U> 
employ in the moat skilful and advantageous way ail the devices ai 
his command, to entend his possibilities as far as he is ablei, and not la 
decry or cast aside any device which, though oidy in special riicam- 
aUinces, will enahle him to reach his [wint in a thoroughly satisfiictorj 
wiiy, ITsually it wUl b« fouud tluit those who dlspanss a device matt, 
are thoas who cannot Amploy It effectively. It is foolish to abuse the 
iise of a chisel because it cannut he made to do the work of h (Jane. 



in quite AucccBdful wi 



The teaching devices are, so to ejieak, the teacher's tools ; and h« 
should be BO apt in their use as to be able to employ any one of them 
just where his knowledge and judgment su};)jest it will prove mojt 
serviceable, so us to enable him to teach (|uicldy, iutelligently, ami 
tboronghly. Vo one devlcs, be it qaestionlns or what iiot. It cppUc- 
ablo to ftll o&Mi, even in the siune lesson, and certainly not tn all 
the various lessons which in the course of his instruction the leachcf 
is called uiion to give. His intellectual hnbita and greater akill aod 
experience in certain directions will often predispose him towards the 
employment, in a greatly preponderating degree, of acme special 
device ; but this should not make him exclusive or lead him M 
become fanciful imd 



L QITESTIOH& 



im t» j 



Questioning is perhaps the moat valuable of all the teaching de»ice«, 
nod in one way or anolher it has been employed from quite oariy 
times. It was used, to the exclusion of other methods, by Socratei ; 
and with him it woa an instrument of discipline, as well as a meaiH 
of unfol'ling information to the mind, lis value in restrictiiig 
thought to one topic at a time doubtless led to its adoption in the 
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To question a dasa may si 
simple thing lf> do, hut it is i 
to qniBBtloD efflcientljr are tw 
involvei! in the latlei' thiit it 



['rtjMmlion of those who were to he admitted into the early chntch ; 
rin<l, after llie Reformation, to the employment of " cat«uhisma " and 
" qu^lion and answer bookfl," The distinct recognition, however, of 
ipiestioning as a device of great value in education, and one especially 
suited to the needs of school teaching, neems to have heen the out- 
come of the impetus given to the development of new methods by 
such men as Pestalozzi, and does not dat« further back than the 
b^inning of the present century ; while its common adoption in 
ptactire, and its employment in a. deliberate lad dexterous way, may 
he siiid, st least in England, to he the growth of the last fifty years, 
■em, to one ignorant of teaching, a very 
not so e^ay ax [t look.s. To qneatlon and 
a very dllTerent things ; and so much ii 
it is really one nf the ranut difficult matters 
the teacher has tr> learn. Few things mark oft more clearly the ahle 
t«ftcliiar than rully FelleitouB questioning ; and in many coses tlie 
character and succesa of the work are iletennmeil by it. It must net 
be supposed, however, that any one cjui heeome an eicpert questioner 
by merely reading about how it ii to be done ; here, certainly, "all 
is but lip-wisdom that wants experience," No device should be more 
per^t^ntly and patiently practised ; it should not be taken up in a 
mechanical hulf-heiirteil way, and the leather should not rest content 
until he cnn question eiisilv and skilfully in any direction needed. 
Hi* skllfnl emplojmient of qnntlonlDK depend! upon — 
(1) Accurate and full knowledge on the put of the tettcber, t>o that 
he nrny know exactly what t^i iwk for, without Uuving to pause or put 
•eveml questions where one wo\xId (In, mid may nee readily how best 
to bring out the relali\T bearing ami importance of the various facts. 






(2) Fomr to anaiyso mpldly any subject wUcii needs to be broken 

anil to simplify difficulties by directing attention only (o as much 
the children are able to gmsp. 
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(3) Snovladga of thOM nndsr Initraetlan, th^ir needs, power, anil 
previnuB acquirements ; an well an of the way in which their niinili 
may be bc»<t miide to work in Ktoring and in giving out in forma tion. 



tho ncrait at th 
rill Iw hla ntodc 



(4) Bxperlenm In tbe hm of Um derlca, so uj« tn lie able to questim 
e, variety, iwid eertaiaty, and to recognise intnitively Then 






(S) U«Dt«l qulckilKtitedneBB and good jodgment, which eiuible ihi^ 
rise above a mere mechimical following of rules. 

iilng upon pafnti of T«nlag», la ■' Bdirtlnjt thi 
vsrjiliig iBd uiiroreiiHa clrcuiualuiec*," and in makliu; the luiat imflutilE 
r ina; be ^yeu by tha cltildnfo JTi tlifl way oJ aa&ven. 

((i) BrlgbtneN oCnuuiner, ami such Btrons HympattiT Tltb chlUiu 

that they feel the stimulus and enter into their share of the woA 
with eagemcsEi. 

U&nr * UHhvr't vork li mkfnd ij bHltuuT ud huTluH at nuBbtr. Ptv thllp 
FffMlniUy ; tn hcep tbein kUti uJ 
I «i]eciiillr tiue In tbs emplojmail oT 



(T) Fowar of azprewlon uid rsftdlnMs ot apMcli so ns In «x>ctlv 

suit the questions to those under instniction, and to vary the form uf 
I question on the instant if neceasury. 

Eua In ftimiog qnuliom In ■ Hmji!.;. bnrf, uid direct wsy t«ll» powtrfunj 

«b. Toichere fmiutntly tti\ in thew pirtiFiil 
«alir clDRiilly-worded or roiiud^ibuut. and the 
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nw fttqaent uh of qnwtliMu tj abMlntBly Indiipeniable In the 
MUUiC of Uie younc, and no (ine vho has learDCii to qi^eKtion well, 
,iiJ biH noJiseJ tie value of lie process, »Li! ever be likely to ^ve 
i[ up. ^e fuulL, in ibe case of many teachers, is th;Lt they do not 
IX qneuioning neorlf enoii};h. At the same time, it must not be 
fir^tCD ttiBt qnestiooinp is not, as some would have us believe, the 
ool^ deriM to be used in teaching, and is not to be used on all 
<inuiim5U)d for all purposes. We do not cut bread with a nuor, or 
^ifuoe trees with a aword, useful ns the ruor or the sword nuij be in 
in o«ii pulicular wny. 

Viiliubte as it is, qnaattonlng cannot cover tlie wbole work of 
twtUg, and the attempt should not \<e mude to streti'h its province 
in tltii taj. It is th« natural complement ol lecture and llliutratdan, 
uvl ihould not usurp their province; thoitjth it imiy always Id leaiiiicg 
k uied idTsntageouBly in conneetion with them. In order that the 
uvther may learn to recognise where questions may be judiciously 
[iiiplnred, he must attend csrefully to the results of bis efforts, as 
y insight is mainly the outcome of exjicrieoce. 
Muif teachers use questiomn); as though it were an end in itsell, 
e that it is euy to OT«r-qaMtlon to inch an aztant ai to 
g, and smolber up the point to be learned in a cloud 
Hi, This purposeless questioning has done much to bring the 
3 disrepute. Directly the object is gained, the teacher 
B on. Anything lieyund what is necessary for clear 
wsUnding and firm grasp only bewilders the children, and darkens 
it aliDuld illuminate. Not im&equently, too, in teaching, a 
t of tlQM li waatad In endeavonrlng to qnettloii from 
n ordinary matters at nut, which they can only leum by being 
To questioQ again and again in the hqie that the 
y be guessed, or arrived at by a process of exhaustion, in to 
1 complet«ly the use of questioning, and is not only 
id but lilameworthy. 



llnlDFtly Id thE ar^t$iitj fur ]< 
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TEACHIXG AND CLASfl 




QneittonliiK prapsTly conduotad 1b neltiier tediou* oi 
cUMtbu. Aa a mutter of fact, they ure always pleiiseJ to | 
they know ; they like ta be active, and to have their shBT* in f 
■work recogciEed, To answer questionB ia much more engapng v 
to them than to sit ax passive hsteners, and they are frequently ir 
keenly alive, and more deeply icUrested, dnring riiiestioning thin il 
any other part of the work. As Richter says, " the qnestiaos of ibt 
teacher find more open ears than his answers." It ia the teachert 
fault if children feel answering to he a hore or are hewildered by k 
multiplicity of points of view. 

Good qaestionlns !■ an Intellectual exercise valoatde to toBchar ud 
pnirilB alike, aecnring to tlie latt«r mental activity and clearness vt 
eomprehennion, and keeping them constantly in cnnlact with t 
work. It hreakfl down the formality of merely didactic t^achisgi 
gives ft pleiiRnnt conversationiil tone to the lesson by allowing t)N 
children their share of the tnlking, and further, it affords ihetn ■ 
valiialile training in reailine-'is of thought and speech. In f»c^ 
qneitlonlng may be made one of tbe ntost powerful IsBtmmenti It Oi 
teaobar'a diipouJ, and this not only from the educative side, but al 
from the diBPJpUnary point of view. Efl'ectively naed it ahnnM tp 
the indolent, stimulate the sluggish, challenge the inattentive, reatnit' 
the forward, control the rash, espose the careless, encourage tM< 
timid, and help the dull ; and at the same time it should folly etofbtp. 
the more intelligent members of the class in snch a way u It, 
make availahle the knowledge of individuals for the benefit < 
all. 

Nevertheless qnattloniiif; Is not a qnlek method albeit a aan DM 
even where legitimately employed it will usually take more timet 
question a &ct from a child than to tell it to him directly. This h 
led some teachers, especially in America, to prefer a more i 
mode of proceeding. But the longer way ronnd is often the al 
vaj home. In the one case the child is made to think consecntii^ 
and eicpress his thoughts clearly, and thus his mind is exercised in I 
way biglily conducive to thoroughness ; while in the other com I 
has only to listen, and Uiie thiUJren do very imperfrctly. Even wha 
the teacher's statementa are repeated again and again, the pnpikM 
very apt to pick up the words only, and to lail t« acquire any M 
knowledge of the underlying trnlhB. 
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I. Kims OP QuKSTioKB asd thb fcri>osxb tok which thet 
3IAT BK CSED. — It it quit« common, in the treutmcat of questions 
from the theoretical Htandpoint, to find a more or less minute clasai- 
fication of them given, in whiuh certain names are npplied to the 
TSjious groups according to the slightly different objects with which 
thej are employed. Thus at different times, though by no single 
writer, questions used in particular ways have been colled preliminary, 
ti-ntative, testing, assaying, recapituktory, examinatory, experimental, 
catechetical, educative, Socratic, illustrative, instructive, etc Some 
(if these terms arc of coiU'se but different names for the same 
thing ; lint any such elaborate scheme iis is here referred bi is of no 
[tracticat value, in fact it is apt to confuse rather than Assist the 
Uueber, aiul tends to cloud over tlie essential features which mark the 
two great and distinct cinsses, viz. Tuting Quations and Train- 
ing Qiialiont. These differ in their natiu^ their aim, and their 
modes of use ; and for the ordinary purposes of teaching it is helpful, 
mid it is sufficient, to consider all questions as belonging to one or 
other of these groujift. 

'I' Teitlcs Questlonfl. The di^linsuifibini; marli of testing (juea- 
Iion;4 iri lli^\t they seek to secure from tbe cUld the rs-expreBBion of 
■omatblBE be Is supposed to Iiave learned — either during the lesson, 
or previously — in order that be may know it more securely by having 
a^n to direct his attention to it, and iu many cases by being made 
to state it in his own word^. They dsmuid for tlie most past an 
tSart at memoir in supplying the desiderated ideas ; and though the 
answers may necessitate clear understanding and some exercise of 
judgment, yet such questions torn tlte oblld's UioiiKlits In a Itackwud 
dlnetion, and set him seeking for what is wanted among facts he has 
already aci{uired. It must not be supposed that questions of this kind 
do not require thought in order tji answer them well, but they do not 
ijirolve the discovery of anything new to the child. They should 
represent the ideas in the most natural order, nnd as far as possible 
I i-nient ihem together in such a wny an to form a colierent Imdy of 
I rifomiution ; to that the recollection of tbeiii may be aided by the 
.i.ilucnce of that "oiiiiocMtHm" which acts so powerfully in the case 
. . f' loewory, 

b^othint; tells tlie teacher so much about his work, or may bo made 
ire helpful in [Htinting out where his pr.ictiue needs amendment, 
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thaa a judicioua u»e of questions. The; t«at the qualilif of tbe 
teachbg, hj allowing him how far the facU given have been irall 
learned, and in what manner they are arranged in the oliiLl'a mind; 
and thej further nfford tJie teacher actual proof of the amount of in- 
formation which has been gained. 

Testing questions, then, aak directlj for &cta, and bring them to 
light Hgain for Tarious leasons and purposes. The chief of these «it 
the following : — 

(u) At (lit openini/ of a Lraion Uiey enllgbten tlw temliWM W 
what knowledEB the cUUran pobssbb, either of a rehtted or umilir 
kind, whifli niiiy be initdo the groundwork of tlie teaching ; and ilww 
him not only how nuich it will bo wu^e to attj.'rapt, but also whet* 
iKst to begin. Tliey belp tbe cbildren to diBcriralnate between wliit 
Quj knoT and wbat Uiey do sot know, itnii 1.iy thus defining tJu 
limits of the known cniible tbeui to lui^ke the pasRiige t<i the unknovn 
with greater certainty imd success. Skilftdly uaed such j.reliminiUj 
questions turn tbe minda of tbe (obolar* Into tlie rlgli*- groovB, ns it 
were, prepare them for what the tencher is jjoing to say, and s*t theni 
fairly ou their course. They open up a lubject by showiiig in whu 
direction learning is to take place, arouse a dailra for knowledga hi 
exciting interest and curiosity, and itlmulata the obildren by offotd- 
ing a glimpse of possibilities. 

(b) During Ike leaching testing qiie.stions are in a high degiM 
mend In dlnctlne; tlie thought and effort of the children, and in 
banishing any haziness of conception or innccuraty of npprehenaon ; 
while at the same time tliey fonn the most sorvlceaWe and trBrt- 
wortby means which the t«acher has at hli dlspoial of dlacorailBC 
bow fir he has been nnderstood, iind the cnuse of any failure whidi 
may becoine ii|ij)iiri'nt. Ho is thus iible to ilet*nnine readily where 
his work kv-i been too difficidt, too vague, or too hurried ; and is ltd 
to see in what direction increased caution is necessary, what gqa 
leading to error have tol>e stAp{)ed, what weok places need strengthen- 
ing, or where further explanation or illustration ia refjuired. Rudi 
questioning also affords him opportunities of putting mlaconceptlOBf 
right ; and offers him a safe guide, not only lu! to whether the ItMOa 
is level with the child's comprehension, but also as to tbe speed with 
which the teaching should be given. 
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Freqnentlf, brfifft un isjilniuitioit I 



if tbf iltin?iilt)', lind t 



^nbeeded. " Food prolTore 









:lsi; iDfomition 



ft At Ou end of dimnoni and al Ihe cloae of His Itison quesUoning 
l^e employed with great Hdnmtage for the purpose of tjing 
llcU tangbt, of ""Wig good the connectioii betwoen tbem, 
anil of etTlng emphasis to the most Important points in siii^h i\ 
way as to put tlie whole inlo pni[>cr perspective. It is ustonirth- 
JDg how little of a lesson clillilren retiietitlier, even when well 
Ikught, uid how fragmentarj' and utiaatiBfeetory their infonnfttion 
soon becomeB, nnlesB it ia t«Btfld and impreaaed again unci again by 
Mpid, seairhin^, and vigorouH (iitestioning in the way of recapitiiliition. 
Of reriew. In many coses they fiiil to graap tho fjcta even at the 
tinip, and the (yatemAtle amployment of taitUiE qaestioiu at atat«d 
periods in the lesson affords the best means of supplying deficiencies 
and of correcting errors. It is never safe to assume that children 
Icnoir what they are supposed to have learned until it has been proved 
hy qnectioniiig. 

The practice of frequently testing knowledge by questioning is 
TiJnahle both from the point of view of learning and that of discipline. 
If the child knows he will he required to give hack what has been 
presented ta him he is much more likely to listen attentively than 
wliere such enerciae is omitted. To be of use, however, testing 
qiieBtionn must be sufficiently searching to determine how far the 
child has nnilerstood and retneiubered what has been taught, and 
mttst noi bo Mnfloetl to asking merely for a few points which even 
inaU«Dtive children can give. 

feTnallUlK QuesUons.— ThpclacfcharacterUtie of trnininc ques- 
:s thut they Heek t<> lead the child to discover new facts for 
t by KUldlng tUm tbrouKh eas^ processes of tbDQKht or reason- 
tug. That which is known w used as nmterial out of which, by 
•iiilable trcatnient, fresh iileaii may be develojwd. The old infonna- 
tkn i* hroLight to light that new may be evolved out of it, Iheonelwid- 
^Llp t<i and into the other. Trnining ipie^tionK thiu< Involve a seeking 
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fbnrard, not bnckrard. They may be said to put inloniiatiin Sj 

the mind, and this ia such n way iia to call out into nclire « 
BQch powers as the child possesses. It is therefore easy to 
Buch ijueslions have been termed MlneatlTa or InrtmctlTe. 
alao llltutratiwe, inasumch oa they throw light on whnt ii 
and this in a manner calculated to bring out sll it implies and • 
its bearings in relation to other matters. It is also dear lli»t U 
cunnot lie used m nil cases, but only where an exIenabD 
cliild's knowledge, or power, <M>n be secured by his own eflbrta. ^ 
out direct eomiiiuniuation from the teacher. 

In the earlitst ttage, beibro the child can be properly a 
able to rejLson, training questions should be mainly direct 
elldtlnK of rslaUoniblpB between the facts which are brought b 
hitii, tliose iuvolving for the most part only such tnatlen 
observed, or intenlepeniience of tlie simplest kind as cause 

In tlie later slagcn of ii child's school career ibe great iisf 
questions h to present eaiy attps of anaJyals nntU a. I 
elusion can iw reaoliad ; or to elicit inference after inference ii 
which will lead to the appreciation of logical connection, and e 
the pupil in continuous thinkiiig. A most valuable trwniDg 
inteUigence is thus secured ; and all investment in i 
activity will pay a dividend. Nothing encourages a i 
tliiin to show him how much he can accomplish for hiniselt il 
out his strength ia the right way. The conquest of difflcc 
vigorates him ; and what he thus learns has a ftdler menning 
nnd is much more permanent, than what he ia simply lold. 

The comparative neglect into which training questioning I 
is doubtless to be traced to the craving for putting everything ij 
cut-and-dried form, so that it may be jiiat ready for easy qon 
during etamination. It is urged, and correctly so far, that tl 
questioning is not an tasj) and cj-pfdilio>ti means of storing ii 
tion ; but it i» deplorable that this hitter should be nmde almort tta 
only end of education. "The time spent in questioning with a tif* 
to train cannot be spent in «irtin<; in knowledfre with a view to tun 
it out n^da on demand." 

The inccesE with which training qnestions are emplor*il win *- 
pead Urgely on the teacher-s skill in .OKswrtlng Uiut of jmtA 
o|.;ny the inquiry within proper limiis. Re has to slirn. 
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l.iLT ihe thildraii t.> make llie necessarj effort, und to give help 
■ .(litioiiBly where a difficulty presents itself too great for them to 
lurDOuie unaided. Hs miut be perfecUr clear aa to wliat he wUbei 
w uiln kt, and must put bh i^uestiom in Buelt u vaj as to lead in 
tbe rigbt directioTL The sioet consiunmiit« adxoitsess U sometimes 
Biissaij in order to cnny out these points efficiently. 

MKuna ilDUmmie.— TislDiBg quutioniiig usui Socratlc questlDnlng tn odEU 
■poto of u Ihougb the two tsrnii wen la ill i«>]i«U lynonjmoas ; uid ipeduittiB 
i^&xntic lUUdgoe urs fn!qD«itly glTCD, u thougli by imiution ot tbese ■ comet 
waald ba uilTed U tor lue irltb shlldno. But IDTtUsig liks a orctta 
i( tbi diitosnes given bj Flito and Xcnopboa will lUiilr nvEal lioir 
ilike, Is mMt cuo, the mctliod ts Ifl proper tinlaltis quertlODing fir 
WKTDfd tint there ore (wo t«t AlillBct 
ia4 tlH *tnlvpU( mt. Tme, tbe prin- 
Ofd oT tiiD tatter l§ a H>mct one ia ordloaty tfscbing, aiming as Jt doci at Btvjbg 
atrtivlty and discovery by tbe papil lilmielf ; but even bere i\ la tta 
a wUeh toentai emplerfd It, ^Dd tho leacbet 
I of Swistea' ordinary method of jiroceilare 
■t Ineritebly go wrong. 

liad Bet tlie ipitlt of a teacber of litUe obildrcn, nnJ Judging front his 

w« know ]t he ttou]<I certainly In tJiat uapaclty have bflen a (kltum. 

u Ma beanra to the eondailon he wanted ; It U tbe bnalneHS of Uie 

of children to guidt and laid, and they rDquirc inurb mora iielp and direct 

k, intenpened with the qncstiDni, than the oidinary Boeiatic dlaloKoe 

ne with adnlla, and oflcn Kell'tislncd and 

n by leading tbom hito dlfllcQlliea. Hia nethoil 

if •DbUeand artful ; and bowamot above teadloghla Interlocutor aatray 

ta aotnp bim and Jeer at bia coafuainn. Now nurely all this ia wrong In 

tbeUldno. Except In Iho rare case of rash and conceited pnpll, we da 
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Of tSBttng sjid traiiiliiic qnestion* if wai 
contraat aa folloiva :^ 



1, AjipoAL miLlnlf Ll 



Toyed for tha pnrpopc of to 
qanltt; >iid quanUt; n[ tlio nurk. 
whot tilt pipu liu tnnil est. 

D^n to light, HCd ors thus uid I 



6. Demuid BDSwera dependiug D 
ucmt* kunrUdo iDd lenillDeiJS In flDding 
ADd eX[ir«BBUig iL 

7. Uiy beempLoyedlD coDDCctian Witt 
•ai auViecta. 



To Bum up, we may say that the 4 

qCESTIOHS ISAY BB PROFITABLT XXTUtM 

lowing ; — 

(1) To OArry on the Uaaaa 

pealing to the children's reason, ] 
obsen-atiou. The questioning should ( 
what is already known, iind open np *M 
probably has not before attracted fittentid| 

(2) To teit Ui« oiouneiB and aooorugr I 
haTe been gained, either from pnjvioD 
teaching given in the lesson, nnd no i 

his procedure exactly to the rciiuiremeotftl 

(3) To tnla Ibe children by guiding ^ 
of observation, thought, or conception ; 
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iiiftnl EiCTcJBe in rnpidity of ftppreliensiin, anil in ready eipreseion 
.,1. iliciticip.Ls with neiiiiiesi, exactness, imd force, 

4. To ittmnlsta tbe diildren lo uae to the atmcst sach power u 
U]iv I'ssiiss ; to awaken corloaitr ns to t'oiuing knowledge, so that 
ijipy luiif Imve a desire to knuw wore ; unJ lo Inoeua Interest in 
licwrt by calling upon them to take their proper share in if. 

(!>) To fOcQS tlw attention and intellectnal effort ni>oo one point at 
itliH,an(i so help the children by directing the mental igiue and 
ficluding the consideration of evervlbing but the mutter in hand. 

ifi) To Bx Um Ideal whieli luve bven preiented to the child by 
rinsing them to be a^jain brought into conscious existence in rarieit 
liui uid definite order — through the agency of repetition, re- 
oiiilulation, or review — a sufficient niunber of times to secnie 
pftiniUiHiPr. 

(71 Ta tuUiK out the penpectlTe of Eaeti by dwelUsg moat forcibly 
lipaa ihc more essential luuttera, and to assist the children in realuing 
ihc logiial connection and relationship of the ideas. 

(S) OMialotiaUy to v*ry th» matliod of toacblBC, and prerent the 
desdeiiiiig effect of sanieneaa of treatment ; or posaibly to inspirit a 
fliggiig flats, and give brighlnea*, ]>leaJUItt]KBa, and "go" to the 



II. Forms asd QcAtrriEs or (JriKTioss, with Scocnriou 
i> To TSEiit L*sK. — Questions, as applied to children in t«ncliiiig^ 
'buuli!, u, we have seen, turn the mind's encr^ in one direction, ami 
llii^by norrowinj; the ran^ of effort, put the pnpil in the beat 
I'nitiun for performing his part in the leiMon. They * 
Iliui in his search for new bets, and eiacl of him in 
'"') (he reproduction of that which he has learned. Hence qtu 

III Pi/initd and dirttt. — A. very common defect in qneetio^a ia 
(tirif tnuib of dcfinitenesi a* to what 1* reiiuired. They should aA 
iMdad, and nothing bu* that. Tbua, a> &r m 
pkiUe, a queation ahould admtl of mij MM au««r, aiul tbougfa die 
nay not alwayi be able lo reach this standard it should ht 
Vagaauaa or ambigoity in Uie qnatunts m a great enemy 
to uiytHiDg like clear ntd euct thooght on the part of the child. 
Vha it is jiaoBUe tar him to jcive serenl aiifweii, e*d) of which ia 
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a iMirect reply U> the qiieetioo, he ia npl to he confhged hj Um 
possibilities open to him ; and, feeling ihat the tencher only n 
one reply, he either hn^tarde ti guess, or leta the ojiportunitj [ 
trying to decide wliat answer to give. 

All Bueli quentiOM lui " What Is tlic river Btvcni like?" "Wlut tax of rtoirn 
tlicnneyDuhiVDlKrn rending!" " Wlmldotlicy ilulaqaurteiir" "WliatiihDUMM 
t»y OihnlUa Ig midc ofT" " WUit do vc cat to li»p lu allvel" uv to be etnKHj 
avoided. Tbej Himp]; dKTuK loitod of cDUcentnting tlie chlld'i ktleotkn, ud 
HTVi no useful iiurjKHKi wbitover. 

Nor must the questions lie nllowed to wander Ej-oui the Buliject, m 
they nre very apt to do unless the teucher hns his lesson well in h^, 
nnd fniues his inquiries to elicit just M-hut he wants. Imlmnt 
qutitloulnt; li ortener tbe result ot Indolenoe tban of Ixck of ikllL 
Something more is required in teaching thun the loose Hnd iuilirKl 
fnnn of questioning commonly employed in ordinBry converwition, 
although there shoiUd he the some freedom und ease. If the teaehfr 
Bsks questions without knowing where he is going, he will MMD find 
both himself and his children adrift, nnd no real progress being nudft 

Evary qnMtlon abonld ba of vain* as a real part of Uis teaching, 
and have some distinct bearing nnd influence on the Wsson. Some- 
limes a number fif questions are asked without order, iind in an 
iiiuiless drifting sort of way, merely tn occupy tijue, or IxM'HUse the 
teacher feels that some questions ought to be nskod. They begin 
liny where and lead nowhere. The utter worthlessness of such 
questioning has been already referred to. 

(2) Clear as to foraniiig and tinvply worded.— If the child a to 
grasp the beAring of a question readily, it nutst be tuuqnivocal in 
mMtninf;, and sufficiently siiiiple both in thought nnd Inngnnge. The 
Idea* mart be well witbln the child s comprehension ; and so long » 
clearness U secured, the shorter the question tbe tiettor. In no 
part of his work is it more worth the t-eaclit-rs while Ui be economical 
of wonls ; and those used must he such as the child is itccuslomed to, 
80 thnt whether the answer is forthcoming or nut there is no donbt ia 
his mind iis tn what is asked. There must !» so dmImb TefbUi* In 
tba iray of Introdootory phraaaa, no round-about and consequently 
lengthy statements, and no unnecessary elaboration of idea. !t i» 
impoBsihlo to get children to think properly when their energies ut 
consumed in endeavouring to unravel tlie couiplexity of ihe question, 
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(ii»orer its import. Tbe proper choice of word* In aslOiiB a 
1 l« ■ polBt deierrlns of mncb attention. Several Bliori, 
rscicns urt' better thim (inc long ooe ; iinii if tlio teaciier finds tlint 
lie h£*-S in UU ((Ueslion token too grent ii step nt oncp, or has employed 
vunls too difficult for the chUtlren to understand — ns he may easily 
ju i_«specu>lly in using technical teiim — it i& bett«r for him to Lreiik 
aji lii« question into easier ones, or to i)ot it in another form, tluin to 
I II io the aniwcr himaelf and pass on. 



'.;! ■tiitlirwiiia-aboufraysorbegimiiiiB 


■ qudUonu "Now, my good chUdrcB ■ . ■" 


, .l^mU be Glad It yon am teU me . . . 


," "Now, tr yontrj I mm mini yoa irill bo 


dile U> wr . . . ," etc, u< to be BVDlded 


mitoDl; ui wute ot time, but u tending 


10 f™r™ UiB cbiW bj tilting W. Mti^ntio 


o ttom the point of tbe qnertlon. 




ta children otUn Dnd great dimsultr 1" 


tiuitaS •ulBUi and ilniiila quHtluus, ■ 




.;„ WKjkfT-mM nerlblBk ot uklng so 


h a qaesCioD la tlie tBllowliig : "Will xoil 


,. pioa tooagli to t«ll BK, if ygu hiiptmn 


o Kimanber from what jou ha™ been loM 


, , m»n mlut jrou ban read, uudcr »lia 


t otrtuqiBWnMa mercnry idiFed In a long 


, ,!<. clomi It thB DFper and, ri». or bdl 


• " 8neh n qaeaUDn err* in man j way*. 



A. quutian may he clear a» to meaning, and yet iiamed in eiieh 

nclomtjer «lip^od way as to be objectionable, especially so when 

I iddrasKd to children. A faulty form, of very frequent occurrence in 

I Ittchiag, is one in which what should be a statement, or an eUipsis, 

I Ichangni into a question by the addition of some word or phrase 

ight in most cases to have come first. The words usually 

ed for this purpose are lehitt, viheit, tehtrt, how, and the lifae. 

rUu« : '■ FalaUIT »u a very »bat t " " Tlie man we ii)oke of went wb>'ti: ! " 
lilbctalniceotwbetT" "He ascended which ot the two monntalniT" 

ihother ratlier tonimon error is for tbe teacher, either from wtre- 
ot haring thought out his leaeon properly, to hegin 
uqwnioDaiui tlien to alter the wording, it may 1« Bewrul times : r.ij. 
a the funi'tion of — — what purpose do the leaves serve, 
lie are they to the plant)" If u question has been begun 
it is belter to abandon it altogether than to jiutcb and alter 
be cIiildrcTi are confused. 

s Ugniu the mistake is made of welding into one two 
1 which ought to Lave been put separately, so that the 
ue in doubt as to which to answer lirst, and hence some 
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" Wliat put of ipeech ii I 
iboDt!-' "Who won tin bi 
"Whsra doM the riicr Thai 




(3) ihiffieienthj difficult to afretiitate ejjrt.— QuestionB which ni*; 
be answered without any exerciae of mind are not only valudeu, bnt 
give riBB to bod habiLi, and are apt to delude both the teacher u)d 
the children as to the amount learned. At the best they give iiDitae 
prominence to those who are merely smart and cpiick, and i"n- 
sequently discourage the thoughtful ; while they ma almoEt certain 
to It&d to rash goBteiiig, careleasneu, Inatteatloii, and EuperfldaiUy, 
There are various tyjies of these objectionable (juestjons. 

In some cases the worthleasnesa of the question, arises from tbe 
fact that it asks for information which has been given as a atatemenl 
the moment before : as, " The Black Forest contaiiu a great many fir- 
trees. What does the Block Forest contain ? " It is very easy for 
II teacher to get into a liabit of uiiing these "aobo qoeitloiii," aa they 
have been termed. 

Another type of queationii, which should be very nirely if ever 
employed in teaching, are those called "leading qneitloiu." Thetw 
merely ask for the assent of the pupil to something said by the 
teacher, or in some way or other suggest what is required. 

The clue to the answer may be conveyed fj) the pupil by the Ibna 
of the question, by the emphaala laid, consciously or unconsciouily, 
upon some particukr word or phrase, by Inflection of the voice, or, it 
may be, by some significant geBtuTB, or the eipreBslon of the fate. It 
is aatonishing how quick children are in catching any suggestion from 
one thoy know, however unintentional it may be, and hence they may 
appear to answer well when questioned in this way while they really 
know little or nothing of the mibject about which they are Iwiog 
aakod. Apart even from any suggestion whatever, or fault in tie 
questioning, they will answer a teacher to whom they are accustomed 
much more readily than when interrogated by a person whose maima 
and. mode of questioning are quite strange to them. 

BuebqnatioiUM— "Bricliiuomiidoofoli/, (rothpynot?" "FUi 
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Iha fullmifBg aimplr dI0h "mtmi t tl wr Utl a t ■>»« ' brthtiwtvsg qi 

■'CUvM (RnA.) A niui tKing ukcd bow muj (bHii k( Iwd. itfi Uul he bail 
lem Ui tv^ lattuiea ; la one pAMon he lud ci^t ; tlut thrH-foniihs of thcv nm 
■t EOM-Uk^oIwtAt he ludiaUie other. How munrnn Ihen tn Ihe other) 
TitUU'- WtU, ChariB, 70D mart Bnt get ODC-foorth oteijiit, Dut ^00 outl 
■■Oterlt*. To, lb. 

" riBcAcr. WeU. ODD-linirUi at Bi^t i> two, <ib1 It ! 
"O^W^ Tea. dr; ODt-fooith of eight ii two> 

"ruler- Well, Iheu, thrKJoBrthe will be Ihne tinie* two. wuD'titt 
"OiriA V«, lir. 
■•T—eM*'~ Vill, <lii» timei twouvili, eh; 

■■ TarAcr. Virr wtdl. (* paUK). Now the book mj» Uilt Ibii At !• Jutt «Oo4dIil 

wh>l lie bftd fu ths oUiu laitOR. dotit itt 

"Oarte*. Tn. «ii. 

" ToaAcv- Tteo >r lii is ODc-thiid, thiM-lhinli will be three tiuos lU, wont 111 

'UtwIcK Tea. air. 

~teA«T. Am thne timea ail tre elghl«D, aiii't it? 

"Oar^iEa. Vea, air. 

IWrrlkT. Then he btJl eighteeD (beep lu the other rutluT, tiadlioT 

<tXt>-[«. V«, .Ir." 

It is customary to i:onikij)ii the use in teaching of all via*U(m5 
tub Tcqnlra only yea 1 or no I for umror ; hut, this general con- 
li^niDBtion is too sweeping. Much depends upon whether the 
iiouttort ndls for a decision between two alternatives, or does not ; 
IJmKo] point ifl, not whether theanaweris" yes" or "no" but whether 
ftt i(ueatioii appeals to the child in a useful umnner. If, as ia com- 
IbobIjt the case, questions of this kind are put in such a way that 
lliore u ptHctically no doubt as to the nature of the reply expected, 
■nd even the most thoughtless can answer tliem, then by all means 
tbijr ahould be avoided by tlie teacher. Many casex, however, arise 
latewhing, where a question may only demand "yes" or "no" but to 
correctly which of the two necessitates an exercise of judg- 
uui it may be a difficult one, on the part of the pupil. There 
In be no reason why such question* should not be used, if 
jndiriously employed, und if guesBing is discouraged by frequently 
Wlwing up the reply with other questions respecting the grounds 
lipon wbidi the an.iwer is based, 
bmnlines a. dtfflonlt question of the "yes or no" form ii nisd 
an icquliy, or to direct attention to and ezdte ■ 
QBXt point to be conBldered. Tho cuufirmutiuo 1 
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either of the possible replies is deferred for the time, und the TnAt.t«r 
decided hy elicitiag the fncta which justify the one concluaion laliier 
than the other, or hy an appeal to experiment, or possihly by tiu 
aswociation of boti these phuia. For instance, the teacher inaj luvn 
been expl&ining about the pressure of the nir in nil directions, aad 
asks, " If I fill a glass fiUl of water, place a, curd over tic iiiouth of 
the glass and turn it upside down, will the water run out?" He 
listens to the e^cpressions of opinion but does not definitc:ty accept 
either one view or tho other, and Ihen proceeds to ritiestion those wbo 
take either side as to why they believe thenmelves U> 1« correct Ttw 
children being now thoroughly interested in the result, and fuUj pre- 
pared for the experiment, the teacher performs it and settles tfc** 
point. In this way the experiment is much more clearly underato«=*' 
and remembered than if the result had been merely foretold by tK— ^ 
teacher. The thoutjhtfti! members of the class are rewarded liy ifc^" 
satisfaction of being right, and the rush or careless are tjiught a umB^^' 
lesson as to the necessity for cautious judgment, while both u^^** 
stimulated to furtlier effort. 

When children have been tiiught certain facts, and the t««h^^**' 
needs to gat&ar ap tbe Ideas rapidly In order to pui to soma fluth^^Hf 
trnth, the occasional use of " yes or no " questions, mixed with Othe?^^=*" 
of easy form, is often justifiable as an expeditious method of miii —t- 
shalling his points in order that their bearing may be made ouL -Tit 
is not thought, so much as rapid review, which is here wnnlLi A. 
Ordinary questioning would be too slow, while the plan just me- .^n- 
tioned is often to be preferred to direct address us giving ui(^— ~** 
Tftriety and brightneas to the work. 

BomstlilnB niJght (lu) he uld Tur the ouaslonal vte orqQVBtiniiiideiiiiuiiIiliB "i(^^b" 
ai"no" witb InCuiti. whom mucli rncaursecuiciit la often tuccBSsry to get um-^MO* 
glTM at 111, and tline most Iw of tbe oiniFlcnt pmilble cliuBcl^r. 

Allied lo the forms discussed al"ivc nro the qiiMtlonB which oont^ 1" 
tlielT own ajuwen, and simply offer a choice between two tluii^^»» 
OS — "Is iroiialiard or a soft metal?" "Is this green or blue !"' " J» 
the sun a iiot or a cold body?" As a rule, queilionB of this ki.r*<l 
vhould certainly be shunned; for, ipart from the fact Unit tl«€?y 
InToIve no intellectuiU effort, no form of qnesUon Is u likely to I gW^ 
f> ' Even if nothing in the question, or in tbe mods ^^H 
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pulling ii. sngpsta what iu wimled, the diiU knows he will he Me 
ixe ihe correct answer at u second try, «t inost, nod therefore 

,Bik:i« 1 ^iiot at iL 



Mr tu [iroMiuiHd one of tliE pnMihle i 
■It nwh Sat lavh ■ chuuw ; uid. thoi 

ii niibal uf qm^nlonlng i> oomnion m 



hoy in«)r knoir •btolnlaljr n 
Qg uuwared tbd quMtLoiL 
if Ihe ohltdrcn will make no 



(!) Sutk (W nof (o (fpnuiTui antwrra of ffrraler length w hardnru 
m duiirett ran be eTJietUil to ght. — It h not at lUl imcommon to 
bdtMdiers, who knuw little of ohildren and tire iiDjiLlo lo look at 
tliingi Sma their point of rtew, asking qiieBtionH which are fur 
knond the iMvren of those ioterro^ted, and at tiuies Even Huch an 
fouIJ tai the powers of n Iniioed iiiiml to answer correctly. The 
diSniltj to ihe pupil may arise from a Tftriety of causeii. 

I mu lotluLcea tlia qngsUon Lncladea so innch as complatalj lo 

lltoflw ohild, even when the details are within his knowledge, 

b* would l>e able to give them correctly if naked for one at a 

•- Q« If unable to frame properly bo long a »tiit«ment as ih 

K|iiind ; tie finds great difficulty even in disciivering where to 

l*pii,aEd being nnable to think tontinnonsly without help he Is 

|nMy wrlain to give a vety incomplete reply, or to flounder bis way 

' n leittence or two and break down. 



hy does 1 Mick ippair bent 


DwaUrt 


"Vhti 


Wbmt »<<urted -bm 


C«Mr 






Brtuior- 


which wmi«n the C 


u-itifr 


rmt 




d«ihr" 



Sonnimea the mistake is made of uklug: tor Infonnatlm wMob tha 
B cumot reaaouilily be axpeeMd to glvft In nutny uiKei of 
nd the fiicts nsked for urc such as it is the purpose of the lesson 
plMcb; and, although llicy have not been touched upon in any «ay 
J lie teicher, ha puts the questions in the hope of their bi-in(£ 
■«wl ftom previous knowledge. He is misleil by taking his emu 
>* npericnce for that of the children, and fails to see that what niaj' 
mheen br a long thae pdrfectlj" &oi^J^^^^^«r brooid 
X sbnost <laily, may, 
, be ijuitA no) 



I 
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questions usele^ but, if iit ilH frequent, Um 
taxAt to reltut etCtat ftnd to dliconrage tlie 
pauses which ure likely to occur tnke all the 

It ii ttuy to fill intd the error dBscribiKl 

WM ^rlng % leaiion on the lltanufiidun of a Tra-rvp and 
mrtoni m«t*ri»lii ind the wny <d which thf y ue ground 
la tli« white liquid nude of lU theaa ttlnas o»UedI " 
ceedod, "Well, •nrely •omo of you an tell mo tha 
onw, do think." PBrhBpu, In the diairiot from whii-l 




Another ratlier eommim cue of demuiillni; 
la uUns qneeUoiu irbleh call upon him to 
nothing in the lesson has led u]i t^ it. It mn 
answer such qnestions as "What is «n naii 
"What is a plnntl" and so on. No doubt ii- 
when he sees them, but to give an adequti 
theee ia a tnutter of coosiderable diOicultj. 
upon the necessary diatinguLshing eharact«ri»* 
iroTtU whereby to espresa them in a neat an"!' 
he ought not to be expected to do until he * 
by the foregoing teaching. Even then it is ■. 
sttenUon to each point in turn by a tcrita of '*' - 
to the complete statement as the final step 
point blank for a definition he his not bf:>^ 
does is to give some obvious quality and oil"" 
an biHtftnce or an illustration. For examfil'— 
Bin 7 " is pretty certain to give » 
bad language," " telling a lie," " l>eing 

If, when the teacher is about to ruk 
what answer he himself would give, tbt 
cianged in form, or broken up 
Id be Mived from looking upon the dif 
faulty replies. Even where Ih 
Led, very unnecessary nn.vii 
j» a cut-and -dried fonnuh 
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»di tBDnItdirc pror*rtj' 

MUnKvlUi y 
; (iBiitlou wtilcli d 

limgti before the answer ctin lie arrived at rod] the dubTi 
bu been sufficientlj derelopnl it is impossiUe for him to gi«p 
I reply ii« is needed. Be bus fir^t to be laogbt how to naxa 
^plicbg before him tvo laitiilikr things, directing attention to atck 
tam, then taking them in connection, and finallj estaliUUiing a 
nlttinii between them. Questions are here of the greaiest ate, Imt 
%ij mimt be of the simplest dencription ; and even when these carij- 
tan be iniina^^ with tome succesj, ■ conclnsion dmuld b* 
UteM thrnngh a leritt of qnestions, not demanded a: a liogle tSarX 
ntil tbt child con reason readily for him^If. 

■e very fiind of uklns k dmple quMtlon rmtalitiie 
m following It up wltli — Whjl Thb" is in many 
MH I mors difficult exercise than is commonly recognised, and DMd* 
It be natd with a •>ood deal of discrimination. It maj oRea be 
inibibly employed in the cnac of elder children ; bat it ahonld bt 
hr» in mind that to give reasons for a concliwion is gennaOy man 
WcoU than to ftrrive at a correct inference, and that cooseqiuntlj 
•4»qiit«tion Whyl should be uparingly used with little ones. A 
11 often, by a kind of instinctive jo dgmeo I, urrive at the right 
when he is quite unable to go back and state the gronnili 
ifK which he hns based his reply. 

OmBMuU qneitloni IwToiid the power Of tbe majority of Ui» cUUra 
Mr bi nud with advantaga, in order to give the brighter memben 
chance of putting out their strength, and to prevent 
from growing listless and inattentive. Care must be exercised, 
take up too mnch time with the answetn to siith 



eooKtiinea, too, a lULTd qoectlon at the cloie of 4 Imma may i>e left 
I tbi «hUilnn to ponder over and trv to flmi -aswtr fur 

li*N. Thu jioinl ni[iy ciisily \v tjikm npj "h b»^ 

rf^kiildta^Tea. 



4I Ihe cLui u 
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(6) Vaned in form and di^tlty.—The teacher should b* carpfiil 
not to cost all his queationB m tbo some mould or eren to con^jui 
them to cettain set patterns. Childiea soon become Bccastonied to a 
particular form of ciueationing, and this leads them to answer to n cer- 
tain extent mechanically ; while the work under such circiimst«)M« 
is liuble to grow tedious and uninteresting from the want of relief 
Besides, to frame all questions according to u few fixed models on 
matter how correct these may be, ahows such poverty of resource uid 
want of skill in the use of language as seriously to detract from tbc 
value of the teaching. 

The words used in putting a question upon a fact should not, w * 
mle, 1» thoise which have lieen used in teaching it. 

Want of variety In tbe questioning Is pratty certain to lead M • 
■imllar defect In tbe anewerintr, iind the pupil loaes the Vncfitwhidi 
coines froui repeatedly having 1o express his knowledge in aoiue nes 
way. Even when the same tticthaa to be aaked for several tiinesdurii^ 
the course of a teraon — a£ occurs again and again in practice — it a ■ 
mistiike to use the same wonia on each occasion ; for when the child 
recognises that the question has been previously put he Utmt hiii 
mind buck to find the answer he gave before, whereas & new utdng 
of the question would liave led to an independent effort to tind the 
right ideik 

When, itgitin, a preptnd pMsaga ftom a. boolc has tn he exnmiaed 
upon, and the remeiubmnce of the ideas or contained facts is alone 
important, tlie words of the text sbonld tie aToided In trunlag Uh 
queittont, and m far as itossible, tliu cliild should also bo indiired 
to express the anftwera in his own way. Unless this is done Uip 
teacher cannot be certain that the child jtnotei ; he m.iy give iht 
correct answer no far an tuordi are concerned, but Imve no correspond- 
ing idras. 

Tbe wlH teacher will vary tlie form and wordlnE of hli qaeatloDi 
as mncli as posaible ; ;\nd if at lintt he finds hiniaelf unable to accnin- 
plisli nil be could wish in this mutter, a little earnest practice will 
soon remove most of the difficulty. Mora teaciiera fail in this and 
in other re.'tpects from not knowing what to aim at, or from uitI 
liiking sufficient pains to learn, than from any lack of ability. 

In «mploylnK queillona (Or ■eaurlog tlie repetition ot Boms im- 
poTtont point, It is often neeewftry to transform a qnenion asoin 
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In ikit the mutter uiay be looked iit front iill sides, iilthoiigli, 
■, tlie infonnation iiiTolved is the rame in each case. 



(lw.mi>i™ 


glh 


■ cMdnnlo 


hivibee 


a Uaght thst 


„Wc.nlii«J 


eoDd 


lioni I> ibou 




pet suture iDc 


«Ur ij lav 


ngU 




npisted 


oteml Itiuta, 






■■Wtotulllt MIOOB 


of the vnsm 


^.un incb-' 


■Of 


WbltOidKO 


»yialt» 


»^ . lueuu 



g o( tlw ■Ciaa>[)bere uc 



VKh T«7 joxaig cMldrea tUi repe&tfld uklng for Information In 

I ehuiid form ij oncn matt ralnable ; the reiterution not only 
ittfma the impresfion itmde, and so strengthens reiiiembrunue, but 
Liclpd 10 (Kiue that the pupils understand the fact brought forward, 
b; ^viig them time to (completely realise whut it means. 



I In ciuH-Ieiwhing it is not possible to [iiiike every question auiUible 

prcT^ child, as though he alone had to be considered ; but, in any 

e of questions, they should be so vKileil In dunculty 

t, while the larger number of them ought certainly to afford useful 

le for the average uembera of the clas)*, others are ciili:ulat«d 

n [oniGularly to meet the needs of the duller or of the brighter 



E Ai to irbether the questioning b to be consiidered difficult ornot 

Ulclpjiend upon the circiiiiL-itiinct-3. It iit a relittive matter, not an 

The cbter cDnsldBrattons to b« kept In mind In 

natlBC tbe difficulty of qusBtloni are the following : — 

■ (d) Tha eiperience, knowledge, and power of apprehension of the 

children. 

l.^t) The mode m which the questions ore worded. 
^ff] The naluro of the mental exercise involved in giving the 

MKwers— «.j. observation, recollection, judgment, reasoning. 
i.(J) Tie extent tu which it is assumed that the child can exprees 
Ma thoughts fluently iu suitable language. 
{<) Tiu Btwngeneas or otherwise of the subject, and of the tenus 
iloyedii 
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(/) The way in which the questions ore connected in iteriei, liip 
diffivnlt; of thinking being lesBened where vuch questiiai 
leads the niind in the direction of the next. 

(jf) The state of the class — that is, whether the cbildren are &e<l 
to their work, or tu:ed owing to previous exercises, plii-aiol 
conditions, or any other vnxme. 

(6) Coniucled in seria. — The ralue of connecting information «nd 
of aaaociating ideas of a. Uke kind— of patting them away na it whc 
in the right pliicc in the mind — lias been toiiclied iifton already, to 
systematiie knowledge ta tbis wa; lor thi child, and link togtSus 
individual Item* of Information so that tney have a combmed 
meaning. Is a matter of tbe most Tltal Unportanee In teaching, uiil 
to secure its accomplishment no device may be more beneficially aw 
successfully employed than questioning. 

It \» not difficult, therefore, to see how much depends upon the 
proper sequence and connection of the qnetUons, and to recugni^ 
that, in putting them, care should be always tuken to keep to tome 
distinct line of thought. Each question should be liased upon, ot it 
least related to, the preceding answer, so that not only may the child 
be aatisted in itssociuting properly the various points brought befoR 
him, but, by Having his attention turned in a definite direction, he 
uiay the more readily jia.'a from what he has already itcijuired to tlwl 
which he 1x03 yet to learn. 

Baint>ling or disjointed queiUontng prevent* contlnsotu thinwny on 
the part of the child, and often leaves him confounded, not beciuui 
the question is beyond hia power or knowledge, if it had helO 
projierly led up to, but on account of tlie broken and zigzag coaifi 
pursued by the teacher. 

8oim tiMliFn huTo • molt uufortmutc uioUiod of tiying to nvoid m puK, if lk> 
usxt polnl doM bot occur to them, or tliey u« il ■ tou for ■ ircnl. Thi* [• lo ak 
uqueitlon shruptlj ii]«ut hdiboUiIiik ilMilt niUi earlier In Uie Iimod. ao Uiit,«iD< 
U>c chlldnu irc tipoctiag lo go fonraul, Oipj ue suddenlf called upon (o tars Ubt 

Examination questiani are natnially more diacnmn th^" thcM 
used durlns the teaoblng ; but even here there should be a. dcfinJM 
order in which the points are again hroUf;ht Itndor the notice .of tbe 
ehild, and the questions must be kept within the aka coverad h 
the previous teaching. 
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I sMpi from one queitlon to aaotber mn«t be Kuch sb the 
m can Uk* ; and it is Bei.-esiiury for ttie tmchcr to )w oo the 
kit all points tluit he may nuike sure hi' is lieJng intj;lli^ntl)' 
Unless he is cautious in this respect the connectioii batween 
ItoM Is Ululy lo «xt«t only In iiU own mintf, and while the 
UDS inay appear to hiin to be consecutive hdiI fitly framed to 
If the le»soD, the pupils, imable to take »ucli loDg leaps, may 1>c 
tUe of perplexity »o far as any Telntiooship between (be various 
|l) cnncerned. Id such circumstances the teacher is very liable to 
k to the Btupiditj of the cliildren, rather than to the imperfection 

■n qH«6tiooing, their failure to grasp what is bting taiight. 
} Put in *ii engaging imy.— The success with which questioning 
nducted HO aa to be made attractive to children depends very 
h npon the way in which the quetitions are asked. Few influences 
e itifflulntive to children itmn a cheerful, appreciative, and 
[tfhede miuuier on the |iart of the teacher ; and this is especially 
'a qiieslluning. The exercise should be, at far m pouible, 
usnt animated ooavenaUos, and entirely tree from the 
fbniuUsni which ndinetimeB characterises it. ViTucity and 
ft put the pupils on good terms with their work, aruuse in 
l|lto do their best, and prevent their Sagging or becoming 

n aa they otherwise would. 

M which will give zeut and auiuiatiou to the questioning, 

h drowuneas and inilispoaition to etfort, U worth cuosideru- 

g bat at the same time the teacher must not put ou a melo- 

ic «r and ad his part. The more perfectly easy and natural 

p lb« better. Some teachers iiuLke the mistake of being tiuiy 

:, which is tiresome and disconcerting ; others of being 

which is chilling and depressing ; a few of 

and correcting mistakes in a harsh snappish way, 

^nndera the children afraid to answer, and eventually silences 



■amis alioald be asked In a brisk splrltaa way, wttbont Iteilta- 
Ibe same time wltbout burry. If clearly given, they 
• rep'iiLcd again iin<i iifriiin, us i.t often done, in the 
"t anxiety to obtain answers quickly. This repetition of the 
n, frequently with the added beliest tn think, defeat* ita own 
tftoAsa £u liom auiiititig the child, simply eiuba 
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Tu put the qiieHlloiu in u slow, dull, or dnwling way, a« Uuiu^ 
the teacher hiiuaelf foimd the work tedious, and, it uuty be, with Umg 
pauses while he considers what be shall ask next, naturBlly datuft 

out interest in unswerin^', itnd nijiiilly leodii to weariness and in- 
iittention. 

TtM tuna of volM BlioaM be bright utd enoonnslnc and the wonis 
uhoiild lie ^iven with sufficient deliberation and force for ererr cliiU 
to hear with ease. When very considenihle elTort is neceseoiy to 
cutcU the words of the i|Uestian, this is so much energy withdnwn 
from the annwering. 

(8) Wdl dUtribaltd ovtr botk Ihe Itaon and tkt cJOM.— The em- 
ployment of questioning is no exception to the rule that a inetbail 
Hhoiild not l« used so exciuaively and persistently aa to weary the 
children by the uionotony of the esercise ; but, this being ke{rt in 
luiod, questions ujity with advuntuge be introduced at any point,«Bd 
into any subject where they cun be umde to accoinplish effectrrtly 
und quickly what is required. Questioning should l>e ao woven inU 
the leaching that, while cantinuully employed as aa auxiliary to otlMf 
devices, ita more deiibenite and speciiic use as a distinct method shouU 
bo judiciously distributed over the lesson. 

It is sometimes suid that nothing should be told to a, child which 
it is possible for him, with the aid of questioning, to discnv«i 
This is an over-stttt«ment of the caae which is calculated to do more 
Iwrm than good, and to destroy that iaith in the value of the deviw 
properly employed which every teacher should have. %Vhere tbo 
discovery cannot be made without unreasonable difficulty, or an 
extravagant exjienditture of time, c]ucstioning sboidd be ubandmwd 
for Borne method lew exacting and more direct. The point fur 
consideration is not whether the information can be arrived at by 
the greatest exercise of ingenuity, and after a largo number of 
attempts, but whether ijuestioning is ttie best means, nil thingi 
considered, for fixing the facts with certainty and intelligence in the 
minds of the children. 

The best general way of asking' a qneitlan is to address the whole 
eioBSt on the underetanding that all who am answer ore to hold up 
one hand, and then to select one or more pupils to ^ve the reply. 
Much good judgment may bo shown in the nay this selection is 
made. If the ijuestion U un ctsy one, it may well be answcrvd by 
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thr \m Me memben ot tfae dan ; t«i if tt » ^i^ ' 

04 a ruff, bett^ to •How m 

b# upecccd to do M oeRwtlT. 

nf ii&nealion iboold be fmptaaij ttilbapl. m4 ■ i^w ( 
ralM npm to npeat (Iw qoodiML Ik mn Mmg is I 
)M« "gomg," ukd to wnne tfctf nor tUd riUI W ■ 
k ^riog bim kis due share ia tke w«k. Eacfc ^w Asd 
be is liable to be cillad spoB M aaj mbbcvI, lad tkA JiwUl y hp 
WgiM 10 gue aboat, or m aay yrmj to ikav tfcat ke k aot iM B y e ri y 
iMsdisg to iriiat is being aaid, be is abn^ ccrtMa to be iftoMB bf 
tkp Mch«T to pTs an ansver. TIk Mslid look aori the dal c;* mob 
b-tn> to the <TBtichfiil leadier vhrn Ifce lUd k no! baiaia^ 
llf gitaler eaae and qnidiien vhh wUfft aaa a ai mmt be a^ 



liltied from tbe bright«r diildr^ a 
<i iirtrlixdc tbe dullEr and n 



I gnat tonptol 



■ tDlkli 






E igBoiaat I 

Hi ibonM bear this ranfiill; in mmd. ia orier Iktf Ifce h 
m«iTe their fall share of attcntiaa ; but, in bb aniietv to do tl 

thit a possible for «uch duldnai, he nmst not bO into the « 
imr of directing to them a greater propctttioB of the q 

ue, and m> of D^ecting the need* of thoae who a 
:« rapidlv. Yeij occaaieaallj, and in rpedal a 
1 1 gnod plan, for tbe nke of ratie^, to go tomid the c 
aof<{aeations, calling npoD each boj in tont to answer oi 
should not be geoeraD; ^optcd. 
f tnated children are eatflr intereated, and »oon became 
liDtiTC aboat anj (ubject wbicA is made attnctiTe to them- 
t their ease, and in sfmpalhjr iritii the teacher, it is 
B perfectly oatoral for them to ask questions ; so moch so 
» been called "an animated interro^ioD point.^ Tbi'< 
t Of tha teaehw bjr the ebildren. if kept witbiii pm|)cr 
) thing to be dL'lincIlj- encouraged, especially with little 
il if managed at all skilfully will not only banish all idea of 
ildg^ry from the minds of the children, but also afibrd the 
er jost the opportnnitiefi he wants for putting bis own questions 
In fact, in manj cases, by a series of well-directed 
I the child may be made, greatly to his satLtfaclion, to tiurl 
r to his own question. Any honest seeking (■•- ''■— i.hur 
t of a le^ difficulty, should IM 1 






B quite a 
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patiently, and unswered in the most fitting way which the 
know]e<lge and the circumstances uUow. A little management on hti 
pnTt will soon ensure thnt the question!) naked tire kept wiUiin the 
limits of the subject in hnnd, and are not put merely for the rake u( 
asking. Any inquiry which ia useful in itself but which hu du 
direct liearing on the leason may, if more than a won! or twn m 
required, lie eaails' nnswereil iit some more saitable opportunity. 

SomeCtmes tt Is useful, aa a relief Crom leutliia work, to tllav 
cbUdren to queatton one otiotber. One liny st.'Lud.i up and the ntban 
nak him itny queKtion they plciL^e cm tlie lesson, or the sulijfct 
si'lected, the teticher indicating the order in which this is to be done. 
Directly the one questioned fivila to reply correctly, the questjoiier, 
after giving the right Hnawer, takes his place, until he in turn ia 
deposed, and bo on. Children in such circumstances often lUijilay 
grejit BCutenes.'j and ingenuity in framing questions, and the cxudse 
offords a, useful training in smartness and readiness of reply ; while 
at the same time it encourages confidence and independence of eitir. 
It almost always evcitea the keenest interest, and the children nrv 
generally re&eshed by it : the questioning, however, is naturally of 
too desultory u chamoter to Ih; employed otherwise than u a 
reluraUon. 



III. Thr Qualities and Treatment op Answebs. — If theehil"3 
is to gain all the benefit which should result from his being questioned 
correctly it is quite &t Important fOr tho tNuibtr to attend to tto* 
auwen glTcn ai to ttie mode of queitlonUtK. This is not nJwiy^ 
recognised, at least in practice, the teacher apparently feeling thit H 
the question has l)een properly put the fnidtiness of the repli« »* 
entirely due to the children. Tlie natore, however, of Hie taewuSaM 
will be prBtt7 mucb what the teaober makat tt ; and not only will it 
he impossible often for him to frame his questions in the moat sui*" 
able way unless the answers are properly considered, but neglect c*" 
his part in this miitt«r will tell most prejudicially upon the intelleclv^ 
habits and training of the children. If nn the other kind tbey m*^ 
that no carelessness is ever passed over, and that the teacher will im^ 
rest content with anything less th.in the bert they can give, th^^*! 
n leom to answer, at least pa-^SBbly, in the way requu 
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in i:iior is likely to l»o wlia: i: -::•'. 1 ■ -- - • - - • : - 

\vith a low standard in the other. 

(1) Qualities of good answering. The diLei Unsigi to be Aimed &: 

in good answering are, firsts nm/Oamm im 

leoond, aptnoH In patttnir tlMoi Isto ttt 

they may be made clear to others. In rerr maaj cues it is 

tiiat the child knows what is asked of him. hot is imable, from the 

limited nature of his yocabolary and his de^ecme experieDce in the 

use of words, to state exactly what he means. To answer a question 

rtU' in all respects is often &r from an easr maucr ; azid it is not to 

Ve expected, even with the most carefol K*~nii*g^ that all the answers 

of children can be made to oome up to a tbeofeocaDr mtJArtorr 

gtandaid. Much, neyerthdess, ma j be done in this respect if the 

ieadher is aliye to what shoald be reqoircd, and gives in a kindly and 

jodicioas manner soch help as is needed. 

The way in which the teadier deals with the answers giren will, if 
he sdoptB the ri^t oonrae, soon make eiident to the dbildrcn what 
thej should aim at^ and will enoomage thera to take pains in 
stating properly what they know, 
flood aaswen slioiild to : — 

(a) Bzaet as flur as tliqr g»— showing that the popii recognises the 
point of the question, and endeaToors to gire dearly and precisely 
vhst he believes to be wanted. Tmth and error are often strangely 
nixed in the answers of children, bot if there is no donbt as to which 
is which, sQch ref^es are easfly dealt with. The greater difficolty, 
howerer, is the haziness of conception, and consequent ragneness of 
iBiwering^ which results firom half-formed ideas and leares it 
uoertain to what extoit the child is right or wrong in what he says. 
This indefiniteness the teadier should do his best to banish. 

(h) Complete. The answer should be expressed with suffident ful- 
oesB to be intelligible to the dass, and should gire all that the question 
*i^ bat nothing else. Unless the teacher is heedful in this matter, 
(he diild, either from indolence or carelesnese, will in many cases 
oeiely hint at the reply instead of stating it, flinging in a word or 
^0 and leaving the rest to be imagined. It may be evident that 
his knowledge is not at fault ; that is not enough, he must be 
to state what he has to say with as much completeness as 
capaUeof. 
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Partial aniwAra, if correct as far as tiey go am! properly expresMd, 
have frequently' to be nccepUd ; and in sucli cases the misdiiir 
information should be supplied by other pupils until the compkU 
statement is arrived ot But, generally speakinsr. when this hu 
been done, the pupil first called upon should Iw made t« give the 
full reply. 

It is aometiines urged Uut all answers sbonlil be senteDcea, sbgiv 
words or short phroses not being Hllovvril. In answering questions in 
vriling this no doubt should be adhered to, but whether il is wise 1« 
insist upon it ii% teaching will depend almost entirely upon thenainre 
of the qaestions. There are, of course, many caaea— more partieularly 
with elder children, and where thought is appealed to mther thsn 
memory — in which nothing short of a complete reply should be 
accepted ; but to compel children always to give answers so expressed 
as to be intelligible without the question, especially where the objed 
is merely to test the remembrance of certain facta, would destjof 
the spirit of the exercise and render it slow, formal, and tediou 
Good as the discipline referred to may be in the abstract, practical 
needs here often outweigh theoretical considerations, and no luH 
nnd fuat rule should be adhered to in the matter. After all it is retllj 
ft question of good judgment on the part of the teacher. 

(c) Oorreotly, eondiely, uid simply exprened. When answering u 
properly managed it is not only a training in oiactnesn of thoo^ 
but iJso affords valuable exercise in the use of language ; and furtiiB, 
giTea children confidence and ease in putting their thoughts hefiw 
others. Whnt is required nhould be stated directly, in grammatiadlf 
correct form, and in such a way that the substance of the reply ittj 
lie readily grasped by ail the meiubcra of the duss. deanuH *f 
meaning and neatness of expression are features In answerinK vblt^ 
it is worth while to take a great deal of trouble to secure. Anil iHts 
not so much from the increased excellence of the answer — thougli 
that is en important thing in itself — ns from the thought and judf 
ment which the qualities just mentioned involve before the reply"" 
be fully given. 

Of course when testing questions are used more especially for ^ 
purpose of recapitulation, the answers should be known, and, as iW 
usually demand only few words, rapidity of reply in most cases tet! 
he reasonably expected ; hut, in answering more difficult questioi* 
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tf tl» child is to lie tlioiightfiil, and coDBidef how 1ip,=t he may put 
jnWworda whnt he has to pbt. he must not lip hurried or dii-tractt'd 
|i^ hid suiToiiiidJngB. Sun? Ilea at tbe root of manj defects in 
Itmlnc ; and to It the blunden anil badly expTosied repllei of 
(UUim >r* dna in a far larger measnre than Is oonunonl;' nallB«d. 
Il 13 nne of the defstts of plasa quest Loniiijj tint tlie conijietitivo 
fkuirni— use fill as H is in other wiiys — teiidf lo eiimiimge hnsty 
iniweriiiir. Tlie pupil, naturally eager not to lie behind his neigh- 
Inurs, does not (fiva himaelf time to be certain and exact ; and 
rmi«iuently his answers, even when within his knowledge and power, 
are vpry apt ti> be nmibling and cliimBy, if not im intelligible. 

For Ibe teacher to paosa long enough before accepting a reply to 

(In CUu for thought li useful ; but this only [lartinily meets the 

cii', far the child, eonstruined by seeing other handfi go up, puts out 

hi) own the moment anything like an answer occurs to him ; and no 

nutter how niuch time is given after this, his attention is fixed upon 

llnj teacher, and he does not reconsider or try to amend his first 

iiiu^ draft of a reply. Something may also be etfeeted in the wiiy 

1 (if cute by commending deserving answera from the more steady 

^■jld cBnUouB children, and by refuning to accept ill-considered and 

^Hpiil,>-iroide(l replies. These the answerers may well be compelled 

^^nin-eipreas, whenever it can be done without unduly delaying the 

^^tecliinK. 

BiBjUdtT of wording la a thing to be diittnctly encouraged. 
Sninntinies from love of display, a pupil will use big words or prc- 
tcntlDoB phrases, which, in all likelihood, he very imperfectly undcr- 
'tiDila Snch attem))ts should meet with no favour from the tcecbet, 
iiarl occasionally itnrny lie well to point out how much better the 
iinraff woilUI have been if given in a simpler form. 

'liildren have lo take in information through the tcaclior's words ; 
liifjihmild be cntourageil to give it l«ck again in their own. The 
n-<ipTMiton or Information In their own terms la ttw twet test of 
m«M»niHng- Hud often throws light u]>on the way in which they 
mint asturally n^ard things. Except where the word-form is im- 
B quotation, definition, or the statement of a sclentifiu 
^the child should feel, from the way in which the teacher acceplH 
piunren;, that originality of wording is looked upon by him as an 
il excellence to correctness of idea. 
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(<() Prompt. The rapidity 'with whjch answers should be acMphKl, 
us ne have just wen, will depend upon the nature of the quMticmi. 
i^o long as the replies are siatiafrtctory, the uiore promptly they are 
^'iven the lietter. Smaxtneea and Interest geneTsJly eo toseUier utd 
■Umnlftts tbe cbild to fttrUieT effort The welfare of the dasa a* s 
nliolp, however, must not lie siierificeil to the qaiekness of n few. 
Seaaooable time mnst be Klven for tbe cMldien to collect tliMr Idtu 
and pal tLem In order; hut, this being granted, there must he nii 
sluj^giEhness or loitering in giving the answer, no bungling he^itdtim 
nnd hnzurding of gueeaes, nnd no looking to one another for aonu* 
stiggeslJon to put them on the tight tmcli. 

In nnswerinr; upon what has been preTiously ;iiyen in the leiwii 
tbe readineaa with which the leitmen anawer Is ereneradly an lndtca> 
tlon as to how far the teaching; has been Kfasped «lth sncaeaa. 

(r) Distinctly glvan^in the natural tone of voice and with sufficienl 
deliberation and dearnesa to be heard without eHbrt by all conuerncil. 
The teacher hns to avoid, on the one hand, letting the anawen he 
shouted out t« the annoyance of neighbouring classes and tic general 
loise ; and, on the other, allowing the uhildren U> gi<e 
their replies in such an inrJistinct nnd raurahling way that only i 
word here and there can be taught. 

(2) Qiialilia of bad aiuvering. In addition to the several fanllj 
modes of answering ulrciuiy incidentally referred to, there nro othen 
of even more pronounced churauter to which the teacher'a atte&b'nn 
Khould be directed. 

('i) One of the commonest rvs well vs one of the most harmful Q^ 
of biiil antjwerlng is EngadiiK. In most of such cases tlie child make* 
no real effort to think or discover the correct reply, but heedleaily 
haxnrds an answer, or it may he several one after another, on die 
nicre chance of lieing right. Tbe eril of allowine ctaUdran t« lui InM 
llM way of tbui gambUiiK vltli worda is a rery aerloni one ; and the 
practice shoidd be discouraged at all points in any re»s»nable way 
that mity offer itself. No imrlcrstanding accompanies the gue«s even 
when correct ; and frequently the replies given are so senseless u U 
show that the chUd is not even conscious of the import of what ha b 
wying. This is " disresjiectful to the te<wher and a nuisance to the 
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fgrilin iiueation, in others the absurdity of the reply should be 
ilisimct!; exposed, while anj grosK case should be met hy a direct 
rqirimand. A little vholesome ridicule also, if niwly applied, will 
jrete fraiiientiy of ennsidemlile Bervice. 

tncber wtio abuts his eyes to gveMlng i« leaUy belpisg- to 
tiBblts of carelessness and rub stfttemeat altOECtbet opposed to 
tou Mocatlonal InSuenees. Nut only does the I'hilii in such firuiim- 
Ifae the good whidi the questioaing shotild sectire to him, bnt 
lis W effects nf the practice are manifested in laaay wajs, and 
(\Wiiil beyond the period of school life. 

{D CloGely allied to guessing is that recklesa daabln; stylo of 

uuvtHug: where the child wmply jumps at a taDcliisioD, or blurts 

ont [irohiibly the firal idea that enters his head, without taking the 

trmilile lo nettle how fur the answer is correct. Oftentimes if the 

tenbn pauses and puts the question again, in a way which shows 

Ihit it niiist not be trifled with, the answerer is able quite readily to 

cntiMt bis own ststemeoL Such answers are stupid blameworthy 

Uimdcn, not faittaia of any kind ; and they should not be allowed 

t« go by without reproof. "Real mistakes," says Mr. Thring, "ate 

thing. Sham mistakes are another. And the learners ought lo 

the distinction sharply and strongly cut across their minds. A 

inght to be made to see always that what he can do he ihall do. 

Il is not the knowledge of the miserable tense or ense, that is 

qnMtion, but the sbckni^ss of mind that h so deadly, the trnineil 

irity llint is at stake," The teacher must look to himself as well 

tht children, for Tagna qoeattonloff ]* lometlniH at tbe twttom of 

kin ; and in any case he has himself to blame if such answers 

lit all common in hie class, at least for any length of time. 

Anothn frec|uent form of bad answering is what Mr. Thring 

lie "bo answer pla«:ae," in which the reply given is not what is 

for, but some other piece of information generally allied to it. 

UI>ii,hcJ, "Wliat 1» Uia height nf Snoxlon!" and tlio rcpl^ ].i " It li Uin 
la in KDElflnd ud Wftl«":or, -'Whenns thf battle of BnnDocfc- 
■n<l Uiii tonhconiing uiiwn Is " It wbk foDght bctiteen Iho Euglluli 
" -'WhowuthsDuko of WellinglJinT" "He fusgUIhe UtUs oF 

[n the great majority nf inslnnces, where answers of this kind ure 
i« diw to cnijMhle caTelnmen which Ulum one of tUu 
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followinff forms — imperfect liBtoning to the quesUon so tiiat only 
port of it U hrard, i[uitt«ntiDa to whaX ihe qnestion really asks, uiA 
heedlessness or indolence in frftming the answer. 

In other cases the child, not knowing the information wanted, i» eager 
to show that he knows something else, and volunteers this instead. It 
is saircely necessary to say that replies of this kind shotild be stronglj 
discournged. Such liipsea, however, are by no means confined to 
children, or to nnswering in class ; examinution papers would often 
Riipply ahimdant nnd sometimes glaring examples. 

The variety of ways in which what is given may be wide of the 
question is almost endless. It is not possible here to do more than 
refer to one or two further instances. 

It often happens, for example, that children will go all nnod a 
(|UeBtion. without touching the real point at issue ; or give reiJia 
which, while dealing with the subject-matter required, present it in 
a form that is no direct reply to what is asked. In the latt«r ax 
the wrong part of speech, as nouns for verbs and vice r*r«a, or thf 
wrong phrase, is substituted for the one really needed to meet the 
question exactly. The foilowing examples will moke this clear -— 

"Wliat ts meant b; 4lmi7 " " To give moDty to tbe poor." "Whol ti i m- 
tODCfl?" "Putting woTdi together to mmkeBense." "Wliat fi me&nt brriporti!' 
"To KDd goodi ont of tlie eountiy." 

The looseness of attention, inexnctneas of thought, and lack of effntt 
involved in such Intallectnal aainiiterliiE are serious drawbacks to Ut;^ 
Teal training being given. Children need bracing up in anch cinnnn- , 
stances, and the correction of the error should be unmistakable. In 
particular cases it may be adviaable to point out in what respect tb* 
answers are wrong, and to explain dearly what is needed by w»y of 
correct reply. Anyway the child must be led to understand deorff 
that he must keep exactly to the point, and that notliing short o( t 
direct answer t« the question wQl be accepted. 

(i/) Bometlmes a pnpU la very anxloas to dliplay wbat ha tnon 
in the hope of pleasing the teacher by the amount of his infonniiiion. 
and, not content with giving what is asked for, goes on to state other 
matters beyond what tie question requires. He should be etoj^ni 
at once when he begins to do this ; but not snubbed into silence, aa 
is sometimes done. A judicious teacher will hare no diffictdty io 
dealinK witli such a cuse. One way is to call upon the child to npeat 
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thf i{iii»tio[], ^ as to direct hin utteoCion to jitst whut in needed, and 
ikJi uii>l[u him give this withonC any addition. He will soon learn 
ihil Tolunteered infonnatian is not whut the teacher wunts. Where 
IhH built rvuuuna unchecked it wi!] grov, and a good deal of time 
nut be Huatod, apart from other coiwiderations. 

^nie ohildren again are veiy fond of giving speculatlTB uuwera. 
'niey uii aware that the teacher ie working tip to itoiiic point, unil, 
Bi|Fcr lu show that they know what he is uiining at, they endeavour 
Id Mticipate liiin by giving the tinal coni'lusion instead of, or in 
•lidition lo, the fact required at the moment. Such answers are 
nftin rety troublesome, and sometimes spoil an important Bt«p in the 
laching by bringing it forward prematurely. They are very apt to 
ilBMDMrt a young teacher ; and it is not always easy for one more 
fiptnenced to deal with them satisfactorily. The particular treat- 
ment trill depend much upon the attendant circumstjinces of the case. 
tk child, however, should he made to see distinctly that to gain the 
leubert approbation he must confine himself to the question, and be 
UD^t to keep his discoveries to himself until the proper tinie comes, 
"bea th«y will receive that recognition which ia denied to the ui so 
_ Img u ihey are given out of place. 
f it) F«iUt& or TUUanlons snswaia are sometimes purposely indulged 
; ftiij are of course bad as answers ; but the lesson may be dry 
d uniaUffesting, and the children glad of any relief. It is not 
I treat an occasional attempt at a joke as a breach of 
le ; in fact it would bo very unwise to do so, and, if at all 
ck-witted, the teacher may easily keep in order any offender, 
i to overstep renaonable bounds, by turning,' the laugh upon 
, The main thing is to keep the nutter entirely under control, 
t ite delaying the teaching : it will then do no harm. 
: foolish answers are given with the deliberate 
f disconcerting the teacher, or turning the lesson into a 
^irAould at once be taken serioiiaty in band. The best way 
i>lalo(A'upoD them a« gross rudenees and treat thetn accordioglj. 

(3) Moici of receiving and of tUalin^ with aniieeri. Tho way in 
whicb answers are accepted and treated has an important bearing on 
1^ ioami of the teaching. Ho child sbonld be allowed to escape 
waulUmiiK aomethlnK to the lesson, and this to the best of hia 
.ibiiixy. Thu exercise shoidd be so conducted, that, whdo err 
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fact, or faultily- worded replies, are not allowed Ui escape carrertioo, 
the spirit of the treatment is niich that every nne is etimiilated tn 
let no up|>ortiiiiLty ]iass witlioiiC trying ta give what is wtuitcd. 
Effort is ths great tblug needed, and Ibis U not to be Mcnied without 
encouragemant. Harshness, iiui»tieuce, and waut nf syitipaiLj in 
dealing with aneweTa, soon diBcouruge children U> such an extent thit 
they remain silent, even when they know, either from feiur of dravitig 
down the teacher's ecoru upon them, should they miike a luUteke, or 
i)eaiiiso they feel that their beat iilteiupts meet with no reoo^tion 
from him. 

(«) AnBwen wblcb are spealaliy eood uid sbow that the point 
aiked haa been carefully UwuEht out should be commended. In bome 
cases a word of encouragement should be given, even when ihe 
amiwcr is not iiU that could be wished, if it apjiears tbuC the child 
has intelligently grappled with the question, and done his utmost to 
give a autiafactory reply. Where the anawers, thouj-h oorrect, are 
not marked by any special excellence, and no word of coiumendiUiDn 
is advUahle, they should be aooepled In a pleasant appreolatlTe war, 
which will be in itself an encouragement to the child. A word of 
caution too is ueceasary. It is easy for the t«;ichcr to fi.U into the 
habit or eonitantly following an answer by lome sterootyped phTM« 
of approval, us "quite right," "exactly," "very good," "jost so," 
'■ good boy," etc. This is to be uvoidciL 

(I>) Aniwera which are wtioily wrong ahoold be dsoidedlj and 
dearly rejected, Thiii should never lie done snappishly or suroutjc- 
ally, so aa to destroy the spontaneity of the answering, hut Budi 
mistakes should not be parsed over in a way Ibat will leave Uw 
child in doubt as to their true nature. Honeit mlataket ai« bMtar 
than illant uncertainty. 

It is not necessury that the rejection should niways lie given the 
moment the anDwer is received. Casea frequently arise where the 
child may be led by a furtlier question to lind out his error for him- 
self ; or the correotioo may be given by others. In the end, however. 
it should be clear to him where he was wrong. It is often a good 
plan, when a correct answer has at length been obiiuned with the oid 
of other members of the class, to coll upon one or other of those who 
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iV; Suur aiisw«n are a mixture of truth and error, anil it -woiilil 
be a waatc of time to jjuuse in ull instaccei nnd extnict the grain froiu 
the uccoinpniijing chaS; but sometimes this may be done with dis- 
tiact advuniage both to tlie individual and the class. 

Much depends upon the extent to which the answer is correct. In 
HOiue inEtancea it is sufGcient for the teacher to point out what is 
ri^t and leave Uie rest ; in others the unswer luay be pussed over 
altogether. Canes often occur, however, where a bad ouHwer shows 
that the child has the right idea in his mind but ban blundered in 
patting it, and here he ma; usefully be made to amend or complete 
hia reply, others being called in to aasisC where he is at a loss. 

Faulty answers may be frequently turned to good account by a skil- 
ful teacher ; and a Kood deal may somettmes be leuned by getting to 
the tuttom of a cbUd'a difficulty. But, on the other Hand, if this is 
improperly managed, the children are vt-rv apt to lose the thread of 
the lesion, and to have their attention entirely misdirected by too 
much talk, and that posablj wide of the subject in hand, Discre- 
tioa and judgment are neeesnary in this matter ut erery point, and 
the teacher must walk warily if he wuuld avoid the luiiny pltlkllE 
which beitet his piitlt. 

{d) A bold, forward or conceited maimer in answering ahould be re- 
proved or repreiaed by coldly paaslnB overOie Individual Who exhibits 
ft. Children ehould not be encourageii merely to outdo their neigh- 
Ijoure ; imil a pupil who turns round with a filow of triumph to some 
one who Ikiled to answer should have bin ])ower tiixwi to the limit oi 
I AOlure. 

I Anxiety to answer Is In Itself deserving of recognition, but It must 
not be allowed t« lead to Isdlterlmlnate calling out of repllea. If 
this is permitted the class soon fulls into disorder, and with bud 
ili«ciplinc good answering is impossible. A boy who jum]is up or 
conMS out of his place in order to press his answer U]ion the I«acher 
Bhmtld, for that very reason, not l;e .illowfd to i;ive the re[ily. 

Ir) If Uie aniwerv again and again are not fortbcomlng, or show a 
gtaml lACk of nndsrstandlng, the teacher Ebould at once exert himself 
%a flod oat th« eanae^ and look carefully to hli own side of tbe work. 
The probability is that the fault is to bo traced to hia mvn want of 
deamcfla, defective explanation, or imperfect illustration in presenting 
^Bh £tcti» i or the weakness may arise from the mode of questioning. 
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In either caKe the mutter should be set right, cither by j^oiug aver 
ugnin with greater care thut part of the teaching, or by auiendisg ibe 
style of questioning. Sumetinic!!, however, the cause of such a failure 
lies witli the chOdrca theuiRelved— arising from inertness, inattcnliun, 
or weorinesi} ; or iigiiin it may be due to bod physiciLl coDditiaiUiWd 
as unwholosoine atmoaphere, exceiM of heut or cold, or too long ■ 
continuance in one position. 

(4) Simidtanemti Jivstpcrin^. This is an attmctive uiode «t 
receiving replies, and in certiiin circumstances may lie used witli 
adranloge ; but both insight )iud caution are necessary to ctuplojii 
properly, und it may easily becutue not only a useless but u ImnnftJ 

Its MlvMiUsea are that it engages every one at the same time, il ii 
stimulating to a dull clo-ss, it is a nipiil method, its force ia impns- 
sive, it gives confidence to tho shy ami timid, it impartu aninmtiaii 
to the work, and it is a relief and refreahinent aft«r severer extroMf. 

Its chief dsftota may lie said to be that it niiiJccB a show of wotk, 
:Lnd is apt to delude Imth the teacher and taught as to the amaint 
learned ; it amothecB individual effort and fosters a bad hahit of 
relying upon others ; it is noisy, and if badly mamiged may inW- 
fere with the work of neighbouring classes, or develop a sing-wag 
tone that is very objectionable ; while, inasmuch as the answer* need 
to be simple and obvious, so that every child may have a chance anJ 
use the same words, it afl'ords little or no training of any kind, will 
leads Ui superficiality and the glib quoting of phrases withoatBDy 
real irai! era landing, 

Ab a means of rapid repetition or recapitulation to Ox certain Crattit 
In the mlnda of the paplls. simultaneous ajunerlnf: Is dlslUcIlT 
mwful, if projjcrly employed ; Init ;is ;l luuins of testing infoniuition, 
or of teaching new truths, it is comparatively worthless. In the cue 
of little children, where pleaaantness and continuous occupaljun n( 
an easy kind are the things needed rather than st«*dy thought, ud 
where a training in Bmartness and att«>ntion is more important tlnn 
the learning of fuels, simultaneous answering should be fre<[nBnlly 
made use of ; with older children it should be em])loyed much moro 
mreiy. Where the exercise is used as a nLcans of relief or chang© 
it should be dropped directly tho end aimed at has been reacheiL 

Mb fV]» ot MwrwHn d«B»ada recb wwaMlBg Tl«llM»ia« kbA en*- ' 
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I the part of the teachar ; lackiii^ these he laay he 
f*mpkle!y deceired. Children are exceedingly quick in picking up 
lUvf.ra from a few lenders, nml will often chime in luechanicallj 
vithnut even listening t« the ijueation. This is el mischievous hnhit 
indsKdi frequent correction, bnt it is by no means impossible for 
iLe IcochcT to overcome it ; rather the fault is to be laid to his chaj^ 
ifitisBt nil common. 

1 Blumld ba In no doubt when k slmnltuteoiu uitwer la 
e direftion,or understood signal- -as a, wave of the haml 
bug niiploj-ed by the teacher to pre the required intimatioQ. 
M»koof the exercise iihonld be kept down as muth as possible. 
p«hililren tbtinld apnik, not whi)iper, and speak Iniid enough to be 
1 distinctly ; but they aboiild never be allowed to luiwl 
B iu B high pitched artiUcinl tone, as is very often 



IH Ahm common raiitaka made tn/ the ttacher wilh retptet U) 

The general mode of treating; answers hna been already 

I, aoJ idl that remains to be done here is to note briefly u 

a where caution U necessary lo prerent the teacher 

{») It not unfreqiiently happens that in asking a question the 
iMcW has in his mind some jMLrticutar form of answer. Unless he 
■tlaidt carefidly to the iwbt(anc(. of the replies, rather than the words, 
bt any eiuily m^e the nuslake of refnainir Kooi ajuwera bet-ause 
tier differ in statement from what he is expecting. So long t\3 the 
uuwer ii direct, and is eiipressed with re^wnable correctness, it is 
bi iMier t« accept the child'it own wordn, than to insist upon some 
infw pofect form which the teacher himself may be able to give. 
Wawant children to think ; and, if they do tlUs naturally, they are 
in Bany cases pretty certain to see things in a somewhat different 
lidii fmni that in which the teacber regards them. Sometimes the 
unen given are much more rational and accurate than the one the 
todiw is trying to obtain. 
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tbe Htme childmi to uuwar tgftln uid ftgmls — UBUoUy eiUieT ihw 
jiit^t in front of hiiu, or tho.4e who arc uiost forward and ilemonsKi- 
tive. In eitlier case a eonsideraWo number of children ha-ve bd 
attention jwid to them and reninin in comparative idleness. Ofw- 
uuwerlnE by the tew meuu mantal torpor on tbe put of tlia muT' 
When a child finds that he is rarely or never noticed hy the teadut 
he naturally grows careless, and inattention soon fallowB. Nor 3ot» 
the miechief end here ; for in such a cose thoEie timid and relirin; 
children, who need to lie continually encourageil and liroiight In ilw 
front, are entirely neglected. 

(e) Another error ariiies uminly from the Impatleiice of the teaoMr. 
In his anxiety to obtain nnsweni promptly tlie question is repcalt>! 
again and again while the children should be thinking. They an 
distracted rather than aided by such repetition ; and in hmdj 
instances the teacher cnU the matter short by an»iwering the questioii 
himself and passing on. This scrambling through a, lesson is not 
teaching ; and it may be Liid down as a safe ^'enerul rule, that exo^ 
In rare cues tlie toacber abonlil not uuwsr Mb own qnMHaK 
Sometimes, again, when an answer is not at once forthcoming, the 
teacher gives the beginning of what is want^, and the childrco'f 
minds being now turned from finding the reply for themselTea, th«J 
either guess wildly or remain silent, so that word after word is addri 
by the teacher until the answer iit completed, or so nearly that nU 
gjin arising from the question is entii'ely losL 

{■I) Not only sbonld tbe teacber avoid prompting Uie chUdrtn Un- 
self, SB aSould be particularly careful that where a question b 
■pecially directed to indlvidusjs the clUldren do not prompt tu 
another. When this is done in an underhand way it should ^' 
treated m dishonesty ; but even where this is not the caae it it ■ 
harmful practice. We want to train them to self-reliance, and ihi) 
will certainly not lie done unless they are made to depend apOft 
themselves. Until a child ha.s made the best effort he is cH[MUt at 
or the teacher has passed him over, the others should remain nlcBt, 
but ready to j;ive what Ik- hpi.s fail,.,! iu. 

(t) Some teactiers readU; contract a liablt of repeating niMhuI- 
cally almost every answer glveD. Tliis pliould not be done. The 
fiiiUt uiiiy perjmpf arise Iroiu (lie atlejiipt to giiin time while the nut 
question is tho\ight of; but where ihe t«ocher ■"-*Ia it difficalt to 
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(rime qnesUons quick!}' it is betUr to pniiEe than to fall into tlii."! 
Dtflos and clniusy practioe- If it is due to the belief that unless the 
farti »re impre^ed they will rapidly fade from the children's minds, 
iMi ii the wrong method to mlopt — except in very special instances 
—to !nnire the object aimed at. Any really necessary repetition 
•\i'«M 1* given by the pupils themselves. 

If] Vuang tlmv ovtr aniwon li tmotber frsquent error. This 
\rnk not only to destroy the interest of the teaching but to break 
tliF MBoection of one point with another. It is qnite possible to be 
iirer*[Brticular in receiving replies. To stickle too much over small 
in the vain endeavour to make all answers perfect, and to 
erery possible difficolty and defect, while the more important 
I of the lesson are at a standstill, is to confuse children by the 
of the corrections, and to niiatuke the r»i! nature of what 
■teaching should lie. 

n. ELUPSEa. 

£j an tUlpsIa in teaching is meant the omission of oii<^ or more 
I *t the end of n statement, on the UDderatanding that tliese 
igvordi are to be supplied by the children. That ellipses may 
thw nbjeet in the best way, they must not be mere chant* 
amU nuule in the course of the teaching, but mnit be (pedaUr 
i ta admit of just that l«ing suppHed which the teacher wishes 
'Ma from the children. 

Vu hmoUen ot ellipsei Is to a largv extent tliat of *aaj qnsitloni, 
they are aulBciently distinct in form, and have sufficient 
ntagea of their own, to render them worthy of consideration as 
ante device. 
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TKACHINC AND CLASS MASAttEMBNT 

I. Advastaoks of Ellipbes.— (1) As before mentioned ihechilA 
difficulties in answering a qnestion we twofold — the finding of ihi 
riybt idea, and tlie expression of Ihia in suiiablo language vbet 
foimil. Now ellipses are pnrpoaely n-amed to remove, aa lit it 
ueednu, one of Oieee flUncuIUea by giving: the ftameworfc of Uw itsHj. 
so thiit tile mind if left free to exert ita jjower on tiie discovery of tin 
ttoiiglit or fact required. 

(2) Tbey are leas ronnal, and. affect tbe pupils leu Ilka a Und 
eliallense, tlian qneatlona. The teacher seems to the children to t^ 
his part more as one of them-ielves than as one intent upon giving 
them definite instruction, while his work is hroiight into such dirwl 
contact with theirs that the result appears as a joint effort. Hen« 
ellipaea tend to give confldenca and anconragsmant to litUa childisn. 
who are apt to I* shy and timorous when anything is demanded 
from them in a formal way. 

(3) There is a giiin too in the brisknasB and animaUim of tlie 
esereUe. The ellipses are filled in rapidly imd the ksson kept 
moving ; and if they are sltilfully put tlie interest of tie ehildreni* 
excited, and consequently their attention arrested. BWther, actlTltT 
and cbeerfnlneai are aecnred ; and, after all, these are two vetj 
important thinga in the case of young children, even if Init little 
infomuition h given. 

(4) Nor must the advantage of using ellipsefl as a dumge and nUtf 
from aevarar qneationingr be overlooked. To continue any one device, 
no matter how vnhiable, for too long a time is simply to wearj tlw 
chiUben ; and after more diflicult work a short series of ellipses will 
be foimd to refresh and brighten the class, 

{'i) Tbey are tuefol also in running qnlcUy over a mtIm of p«Uti 
again to bring the Litter distinctly before the children's minda befot* 
proceeding to some furllier point, «■> that the connection maj be 
clear ; and in sunmiing up or rapid review they nuiy freijuenllj W 
made to serve a ainiilnr piiqiose. 

(6) To some extent the employment of ellipses afibrrla a slmpla (id 
nieru training In laagnagv. The complete statements aocuMoiu tbf 
eh ild to correct forms, and serve the purpose pretty much of a wrifs 
of nmdel iinswers to more direct nnd diflicult questions which might 
have been a.ske<l. In fact in some ^^ases it is tisefnl, nfter an ellilnii 
ha'" been filled in, to put a qnestion demanding the eonipleto ttat*- 
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IT. Sj suing in ellipses, too, the child leoras ibu 
:t OM of the words supplied, and so improves his vocubahirj. 

ova ASD C'avtio.ns ab to the lsb of Ellipses. — 
:l< Tlic waaideratiooE given iibove lead di;!tinctly to the conclusion 
ilut aSlpie* may be solubl; and wisely resorted to as s commoo 
Uvtw In Uie teacblng of younfc diUOres ; but that the higher we go 
III llie siliriil the leii frequent should be llieir eiuplojnient, until 
in Uie upper classes tbelr use sttonld 1m coaaned to (pedal cases, or 
M iltdcetlwT. 

knl eUavn tliey (orm m. itiTTiQf and enr^tingiag tkerclBp ; Ijut^ Btutc^ «■ a 
dtmKad Trat ItltLo tbought, anj thing tike trequout fni[)lo>-LaFnt with cliler 
lulil iMd to a wute et time soil aveDtnuI)]' la ( ilinuiclinaUDti to tbs 

, Emivtr. depend a|un Iht gnoi }aigi»rm aiut ikJI at tlie toehrr, uiit 
K hbwIk Id Uj- il'iim uiy lisnl sad Cut (ulc M to hair br Che uu at 

no case should the teacber rely aoleiy upon tbe km of 

If these are employed ex i:l naively, the chiiilren soon leum 

I mechiinically, and a superficiaUty of attention is 

1 which looks only for the word without proper grasp of 

idea. Stow inaiats very strongly on the constant 

re of qttestionii and ellipses in ditfering proportions Eiccording 

;b of the cIbss. UsbI iii connection they a.^aist and supjwrt 



(JiutuoolDg U limply develapioi; ui lending ont. It la aot tninlug 
Idcu an not menly lid oiif by quutlDtdng, Lot Ud oh by illlpiei tad 
tBoL . . . Tben miut uiilftimily be in eiu1;b)i, bowl m itMi^i aiut 
Itau, and anidact«d l<y quitldui uul ellitws nixed, ■faicli uivbI be 
It ijltba kiiowlcdBe aud tiperienpe of tlio ctUdrtn present." 

I] mtpsea, like qaetttou, may be used for the pnrpose botb of 
V ud of training. In the first case, they nia°t not be given in 
Vbuard way, but should lie expressly (huited to elicit whuC the 
HiBi h»re Itarrud ; for, if they require points upon which no pre- 
Hittsdiing has been glyen, they will not he filie.1 in wifh the 
lunle certainty. In the second case, they must he suHiiii.rilly ii<y 
«S(i»t«p to be readily followed, so that the children .tn Li-~i-tnl 
I •■ fwoniag in a very simple way for themselveB, 

the jrtlgpBBtioDs yjrejidj- L'i>"eil with I'et'iuw 
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em|j!oymeiit of qtiestiona upply with e'lual force to the nae of ellijew. 
They mnit not tM too eu7 ; the word or words left for the pupilt i<i 
nil m should necessitiite the finding of an idea, and uinsl be tuffi- 
ciently imporlant to ensure a certain jimoimt of effort Cure shouU 
niao be tuken to avoid the ccmmcn fftnlt of inggeiUiis too mnch. In 
no case ahould merely half a. word be required, bo that only lb 
finitl ayllitbJe, perhn)is, remains to be given. The OUDnilly of wbat U 
to ba nipplled will dapend upon the clsai : with the younirer childm 
it nhoitld he a single and fjiirly obvioiia aord ; with luore advanm) 
atholars it rosy be a more diffitult word or [ihmse. 

VBKuenBBB 1b another fault to be ftToldsd. Thit> is pretty certain tii 
lead to guessing of a uaelesa and haniiful tind. If ellipses »re v 
framed thut a number of different words may be filled in, nnd ytl 
make sense of the statement, the definite and uniform answer which 
the teacher wants is not forthcoming. Some say one thing and wnw 
another, and i.'onfusion results. 

(4) The usefulness of ellipBea depends in u great measure on their 
being flllad In sUnnltaneoiu^ ; hence, exuept in very spednl t»M», 
they should be addressed to the cLlss a^ a whole, and the reply shooU 
lie j^ven by alL EmartneBa sud movamant ai» uiaiitlal. If an 
ellipaia is not filled in, it is rarely of use to put it over again in the 
same form ; as a nile it it better to go bavfc a. step und ajiproacb the 
point Mguitt iu another way. 

EUipsea are subject to the Borne defects, and liable to the same 
abuses, na queationa to which Bimulbineoiis Answers are expected. 
Where they are not well employed tliey lead to mneh tumaeaoair 
nolaa and msy readily become absolutely worthless. The ease with 
which they may be used is seductive but delusive, for their akitful 
employment is much more difiicult than it seems ; and the ahow of 
work made is very apt to deceive the teacher as to the reality of 
what is done. Unless he is vigilant in looking out for those -who do 
not reply, and listens carefully for imperfect responses, a considerate 
projiortion of the pupils may be mentally idle, and cither not take 
the trouble to answer ut all, or trust to their neighbours to give them 
the CUB to the right word. The evil cITm'Ls of the bad liabitu thu* 
formed it is unnecessary to dwell upon ; but Iha teiicher should be 
fully alive to the iiict that elUpaaa need qolta ai mncb osra uid Ji 
mcnt to use properly aa any other teaching devliie. 
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An illustratUMi is aomethin^ almdr kiMywn. «r cmQt apcve^cnied 
thiDflgh the senses, iHiidi is made use of u> aaast t^ xeini bi iis 
eibrti to comprdiaid wntiiPthing vliidi is nnkno'va. Tkss^ im 
tntlif as IdM^wSy ftr tte mamm^ iBtiUlBle im tts 
MBOtta tmbodtmsBft of t% or asBS dsnlr ritaftsri 
pipabaialnady aoqpirsd; sodist f hrongii the coasaAeiMMn tii ife 
be may be enabled to peas to and graspv as folhr and cfauiT a» i:^ 
neoHsuy, the notion whidi we wish to coBTej. He has to raaBae 
ttia rnifJMiifflar ty wsans of the ftwtHar, to apfcchead the focsaer </ 
tliefle as it were in terms of the ktter, imtil finaDr tk* mnr ss aasiiii- 
lited and in its torn becomes At cld^ The jtnnger thf idea pee^ 
lented, that is, the leas it is lefaited to aoch resalts as are aireaor 
itored in the mind, the greater is the disficiikj e^ w neneed in ecu- 
mmg it clearly throng the medinm of wotd&. Maaj ideas aze st> 
vnielatedy or so remotdy cocrdated, that tfaej on oalr he pcofwrh- 
gia^ when the jHeaentation is made dizectlr throagh the iex»es ; 
and hence, in such a case, the iIlostzatiQa takes the foim of Mine 
object, picture, experiment, etc. 

vfUi them certain lymboi^ or «orda» bj iifi of wkkk ve aro *bl» zo ncLl ^item. 
beflm the mind. Bj thus IviBgiBg these ifdeos isto c n ti m Unan emr *ad mmhrifag or 
nodilJiring them in 'nuioas vmjs, w an fihkH to azxire is odfaer relased lieaA — to 
fanagfnfnliwtione, abrtmetioiis, and eo on. Thus mtmMmm mm »B^itnA (II dirteCi, 
tiuraot^ imprnwioni c um e y e d to tke miad hj BMsna of tke aenaes ; and <S) im&rwA^, 
bjeomUoatkxi, oompariaon, or modileatiaB of idea* vith vUe& tbe miad i> afaeadj 
ftailltf. 

It voold be impoaatMe, bj any deaaiption or apfical to otber expeneafeei, to gire 
aqr adequate notion of eertain Sanrars or odooia, or of such im— tinna aa tkcae 
pfodooed \tj an electric shock. Bat w eoald giTe a penoa fwiHTar with the 
douati vhich go to make np landarapt, a very Ciiriy aBtaa&etory idea of ecme 
Meoe we have witneaaed. 

The employment of iUnstiations is in exact accordance with the 
tadammtal principles, that, in t4sirhing we should ^1) appeal to 
the senses as much as possible, (2) pass to the unknown by the help 
of the known, and (3) approach what is complex through that which 
is simple and related. It is to this they owe their power and 
nsefobesB. 

An illustration, as its name implies, should li^t t^ 
soastoaakalviglitaad dear, that which is to be p 
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miod. An illustration nliicli lines not do this i.i tint onl; nseletf, 
liutluay easily become hanufiil ; inaamuch as the pupil (aili lo wethe 
necesBorf connectioD betweou the ideus, Ma attention is turned in > 
wrong direction, and no effort is induced to puss beyond the iDustiv 
tion itself. Bad illuetrations "rather sliadow the light than shol 
iighU" 

I, Advahtages of Illcstratioss. — The chief H'lrantagee of fllni- 
Iratjans as a teaahing device may be briefly suiunied up as foUom :— 

( 1 ) They oHer a most nseTal and efficient meani of orercomlsr ul 
oleulng up dlfflcoltles of apprehension. They give deliniteneu t« j 
the child's ideiis, and eniihle him to i,Tasp intetiigently many Ibingi | 
which it would be almost impossible for him to coiuprehend fuUy bj ' 
any amount of mere telling or expkniition. 

(2) They are a great aid fn Bimpllfj^K and In glylns vlTlftiieic U 
ezplanatloni. They thus render the teaching mure ^juvt and 
thorough thiin it would otherwise be. The understtuiding of sotk 
matters as abstract ideas, technical terms, and scientiSc laws is tbt; 
largely dependent upon the use made of illustrative cases within Uw 
child's comprehensioQ. 

Bow dFpeailFnt tbe child I* upon [uubncfi In lueli euo, uid bow dHBculi U b 
fiir Liin to eipraa tlie utnn of any abHtncUun lndE]iiiD;ient1; at Uiem, is tho^n If 
tlie fact that wlien lie in nskcil tat Ilio meaning of some ■betncl ttrni, whicti lim Imb 
H|>liiiud to him, he oliuoit Invuitlily ijiTos illuiitrBlii-e «tiun|ilc9. 

(3) They are ctimulaUvG and exolte intereit and cnrioiltY In tUngi 
which without their aid would often be dry and unattractiTC. They 
thus iir>l Hilly Btreng-then attentloo, init give force and plcturesqnenea 
and consequently Impreaatveneaa to the teacMog. An incleHsed glow 
of pleasimtneaa is iinpiirted to learning, and the lesson is prevented 
from becoming dry and wearisome. 

ThKt children like lie grenteX j.leijure in eiimining inio ITiinKi i* wlUiniUx 
.iWrrttlon of ei 



(4) lUustrations have not only an illiiminaiing power but » Jisfing 
\Kiwet also. They itrenstben the retention and asatit tha rMMllMtlaa 
of fact! by tbe additional clenmess of comprehension, by the intcnsl 
and nttentioD aroused, and by the linking or itxsoeintion of on« t 
with another. 



Ttoi tcArmxc tmios 

>,pD(icalBl}'HII te H 



^i) VKtrrct iUustrations maj he made a most valoiU* niMiii of 
einmuas XbM obHrriiv powen, and ot tnining the fetters geaenliy 
Ui iinalCT nciitpness of perc«jitioD, Bod correctnesa and tapidiiy i>f 
jdiiin. tiliurvatioD imd «ip«riiDent underlie aU real jirogres* id 
liic lO-nllrd uulural and pliT^cil fideiice«, as tiler also ceiUinlf do 
lii tnttetsful cndeislandiiig of or attunment in ibeni. 

■d u trmiit In ■ gnat di>ci«* 
M hnovM^ Af Ibe pujiU is bit 
iT at bcU. Tbf iuiKituso of 

l{B] Pluperl}^ used illnstrations aatin la Um fomatlmi of good Intal- 

I, not oulj by accustoming the [iiijill t 

m and patient investigutioa, but also by 

a him for carefiil discriniination and close a 

U (ioin|Mii9oas and pondlela brought under his notice. With a 

wbn handles his illuBtrations with tikili, the pupil soon comes 

p Imth how easily he may go wrong, unless he exercisw utution in 

mling what he seea, acid care and deliberation in arriving at 

If uondusion Teepectjng results 

tl KwM OF iLi-taTiwTioss.— We hove wen, from the nature 
J ihfi Biodp in whidi we arrive ut new ideas, that illuHtrntiona ii 
I' "KaliaUy «f two kinds; (I) those which act directly through 
ihr mart, und (2) tliose which influence the mind through the 
mafiiun of related ideas expressed in words. 

n) niiulnaitint appraliag to the iciues. (.Vattiral, eoncrrle, or 
<*ttein iUnatralioitt.) 

W, Dbjteta. Tlie absurdity uf leaching an object-lesson without 
lif object, or some repreaentotion of it — a thing by no meang nil' 
biwn— W been already pointed out. WherB\'er the knowledge of 
""US »Iij*ct ptnys an inipohiint part in u Icmou, nn illustn 
Muliil. Every school should piKiscss ii itore of objeott tor ttacbinz 
, Vjvu*, and these need be neither rare nor costl;-. Wlint is waiiti'il 

* W t MllMtlon of cnrloaitlei, but a well-arranged b( 
, oqecb »Uidi iire likely to be of fretiuent iise an ili . 
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otdinury teachiiig, or to which reference is liltelj to bo ciwle la 
reading- booka. Many will fonu tilting »u1iJDcU for independiajl 
Icssona. A» Mr. Thring well saya ; "Comwon things have lit 
priuelesa advuntuge of lieing commun, nf being tliere. And na aoon c 
common tbtiigB have the spark, the fuse (of queatiuning) thnwa ic 
amon^t them, there is no limit to the posdbie effecL All the naM 
with ita startling contratite and secrets becomes one gieat Ieuud- 

no diBtcuIlT in collfcUtig, wllb tbc Ut 

ntbauHfut; and witli ■ Ifw psntiuiB 

he nuy vuily put togothflr a valuable 
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Tl.eol>Jects»U 





Itu o1>]ecti ibonld. ba as varleil as possible, and in the i 

natural aubstmicca should be well wieoted typienl ipedineiia, di 
thing that comes to hiind. Every object ahnidd huve a fiied [ilace i 
the cuse or cabinet, and should be properly Libelled and n 
so that bj mewu of u catalogue it may lie found iit once, ii 
ia not remembere<l. 
The collection should include such things as the following :- 
I. A sorien of dried plants UiounteH and nained. 
3. The more important rocfe-ronnlnEiQinenas ; au 
mica, felspar, eto. 

3. The eonunoiier types of rocks, both i^eoiis and eediiaentai^^J' 

These should be broken with a. haiuiuer to tibout the bbc^^"'' 
size, and cl.'Lsaiiied and arranged in a natural order. 

4. The metals in ordlnaiy us«, with apecimcos of their ores- 

5. Tegetabla and animal prodacta in th« raw state and *-*^ 

varioua stages of iiiauufiictiire— especially such thing* **^ 
cotton, flax, hemp, wool, silk, leather. Lorn, ww**^ 



, qUMt— H» 



Ktany scbool musenmi are simply collections of odds and en''^ 
without cWiifieation or arrangement. Mere curiosities are, aa a n* 
best kept by iheniselves, and should be open to the children's di 
inspection. Many things, however— such as coins, medals, a 
old weapons, the weaponn, implements, etc. of savage nations, in t 
anything which will illustrate tiie ^nonners and customs of the ] 
or of different nations — may be turned to good service, especiaOyl 
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[^C^or; and geography lessons. Collations of HUuh Uiingg tu tibellii, 
j^fK'U, luiii fossils, also have their uses. 

^jjiadren iliouM be tDcourogcd to nuke oollfellon« of MtanU objecla tor them- 

^•v-e*. Snt DDir will tbli provlda Ui(tn wJth in tDtomtiiiB usuunieiit and hioltlitiil 

^^^^.e'tiffli, but It irlU brlic IAa InM Unci nnUel with utu* bmtU. They will Ihen 

Vf ^nidKvd tn obaerre on their ovu iccuubt, lud wSll l^ru many Importuit tmtlift In 

^.^■ylhty annal lilul; to foiSL-I; whTle the cniiosit; oroiised wilimqiuntlr IciJ 

Q,£f0 lu Kfik for further information from hoohfl or frlentla. 

f^lienit ol sMbhUh (Uspli jal b; miny grown-uij people and tlieir ign<iisnce or 

iiralBKT "Innl )it>enoidenm ud oljocta which .ro liruught before tLoin ftlntoit cUlly 

^ rtrlblng bcU. ind ihov how mnch the IcbDOI hu yet to Uo berore it I'ln be mlil 

ui edDttle, u it ihould do, Iliose brought within jtl Willi. 

(5) FiDtorM Mid SUk^udI' Where it is impossible to make use of 
tlte object, or lo obtain a model ol' it, the teacher Tuunt fitll bui'k 
e ])ictorinl representation of it. One or the i>llier however 
htcvrtjiinly to be eiuployeit, Flctursa Etre Intelliglbla tc children 
C talbr* tlier an able to form Idsaa with any aaccesEi from a word 
olpUon, no matter how careful this niiiy be. 

il charaotsTiatlca In a picture or dlagrajn tor class 
f are boldnesi, cleameBB, and tmtlinilness u far as tbs 
npntratatlan soei. Those points ehoiild be broii^'ht out most 
jlpiB^j which it is useful for children to obNerve, rather than merely 
utislic eU'ects. The latter are not to be despised, so long us the 
Y ijualitie.'! are secured ; but minute detail is a drawback, 
i hi^ finish is not neuessitry. Inaccurate representation of £iut«, 
li drawing, and false or coarse colouring, are much i 
to than they should be. 



At ther? il » much liuinFis u lo whikt Is actmllj lliiutmtfd Ciitt 

f the lUDKtntlDii la lost. 

J school should possess a aertaa of sood cotonrMl prints of 

li of the most striking types, as well as of those of common 

icononiio importtince. The collection of dried plants 

J lie Eupptement«d in the same way. There should also be a 

r dlagrxnu of such things A3 the mechanical )K>wers, 

common scientific instruments, plant dissections, the 

IB Wy, the solar fysteiu, the tides, the neasons, the structure of 

■leutb'scniat, voltunoes, coral reefs, etc A geological sectiim «t 
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o of the district, and a geDeralised one across England, will ^ 
found useftd. Many of ihese may be easily coiutruet«d IqrJ 
t«acher hiiuselC 

It will aUo W found desirable lo collect in a folio any e 
prlnM, photognphi, or taigTVUogt likely to be of senrice:) 
tlcuktty tliose illuelniting the acenary of foreign eonntriei^ a 
(ihenomena, or historical events. 

A few may be bouglil, other* mij- bf laken from the lujer Illtutnt«d poHl 
olhtn agsiD nblAlni^ u gine, etc ll ii utonjeblng how uitieli umj te doul 



DUwnuna are ofMn of mncli mon um in t^ft^diliiff tliaa pU 
and will 1io fret^ueiitly found a vEliuible supplement even to ah 
themselve.'i. The great advantaj^e of diagrams h that tliey bra| 
essential poiutt, and sink unuuporUot details or uttendiul I 
unrelated to the matter is bund. There is less fur tlie chiliben I 
look at, uod hence less chanc« of produi-ing a merely vugiie iupRMM 
(c) Hapa. A euliiclent supply of these should be provided both fi 
the puqiose uf illuatruting the direct geographiuJ teaching, unil fi 
pointing out the position or relutions of any plikce uf which lucntii 
ia mude in uther lessons. The niups should be olear In ontllu, iJ 
tlu pbyilcal fcatnrsa boldly marksd so aa to strjku the oye, imil ■ 
should nut be overcrowded »'itb either iletnils or nnme^ In aillM 
to the iirdiniiry mnps, uiie of England and another of Eidl 
outlined in white on a " bl.ited " siirCice to be vrrittea on willi d 
or, it may be, tilled in with further detail as the teaching iwfl 
will be found useful where time has lo be economised or the t^| 
U but on Indifferent draughUuuui. ^M 

(ii) Modala. These are frequently of the greatest «trvke^| 
illuatratiun of such tilings aa machinery, scientific insb^H 
inechank-id processes, geometric fonus, the meaning of tfW^^H 
terms, (he movement of the heavenly bodies, and so on. ^^H 
useful models ore not those that are bought, but iJiose that ^^M 
the teacher. He knows exactly what ho wants, and mn^^H 
efloly matte what is required, by the exercise of n litj^^H 
out of such simple materials as piper, cardbo^^^l 
iSKf. If the models will take to pieces, so Umt^^^| 
« examined 8(^|lllrat(^!y und iht-n jiut together befor^^^| 
fi the better. ^^^H 
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(jc) iQaHmmtai — In teacliiiig science a carefuU; arniDgcd geiien of 
,;perimei)t4 ia ofUn an absolute necessity if tlie teaching is to be 
jtl. Eiwh point fbould be illustrated in succession, and sp]>eal 
ji^e to the child's observation and jiiilgmcnt, as far as his ymirer in 
lies* directions will permit. Mere telling is beside the mark ; what 
iM dUld vMita li direct oontact with tbe tniUu be hu to leftm, and 
Lanmce-Iason which nin be based upon experiments should never 
KiDmred to d^enemle into a mere cram of facta. 

KoMolten h«u*tfa» eoniiduDt, u sn cicuic Tor DeslrcCcr bid i<«chlnc>, UiU the 
d^eWrbUBol U.8necrHs«ry»pii««tiu. 1 
[i miLlfd mi^Iil caiDy be pat tofcthtr c 

iiwirWT'" It»cb, with the Hqwndlture of & tew prnce. It li ■ miilake to snpjioK 
tint flpfli»v« ftppumtiu lA n 

(ny mtk m«j- be dont irtlh 




•nj little. 

A lew shillings spent npon materials mnj, in the bands of a skilful 
Iracher, be wade to do more than as many pounds spent upon more 
elibomle apparatus ; and few managers would object to the outlay of 
1 iDun iHim now and again in this way, where many would object to 
ihc purchase of a collection of tnore or less costly things. 

Enty school should possess s epirit-lniup (or better, a Bunsen 

I'Kmer irhere there is gns), some test-tubes of different si^ea, some 

< lioiiiails for cnnunon experiments, a pair of bar magnets and a horse- 

■lii« mignet, a mnriner'B compass (this is ensily made), b, glass prism, 

•rrili few similar things. Of course, wherever the school can afford 

ii, uumy instruments which the teacher could not make (such tw on 

lii-lHunp) may be added with very great advantage. 

Bntcliea on tbe Black-board. — These are .inch a ready and 

■ effectual means of illustrating a lefison, and may be tised in so 

flfiailancea where nny other mode of illustration is not fetiEible, 

MUw bUck-ttoard ihoold be present In every lessan, and the leiicher 

nstjintly praclise its use until be nin put diiwn ujion it 

idly anything he need';. Iti effective emptoyment Is by no meani 

H to leara, even where the teacher is an inditl'erf lit draugHtsmau. 
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Tbe iiliiiiluM of tUs mode el OliutmiM) arp lu&nifoliL |t 
U alw^Tt antHmM* vime aay difficohj tomi up in the coqtm nf 
the work, fttid ID many cacw H it t)i« b^t ntoile of illuiitntiria 
vMch can be used. SiBct atfl«stn«it to R<tnlr«iiuitta cu ta 
Meiir«d tbronshont, jcil thit beiiq^ jrewnled br itself to wbiiH. 
I De«d« to )« directed al tbe moment In tLis way tlwnEtfc 
li« p«tBt ta qnwtkB, and the children are gnitl5i- 
assitted in distingnishing it from other things likely to be «>dFdkc^ 
with iL The sketch mer be drawn of sofBcient tdie for everj une km* 
■ee dietinctlj', and a« the teadung projiTe^'M the drawing 11117 h^ 
mad ts Ut by Ut, or anj part of it niav he fiirther rrpre^nle*! an rn 
enlarged Hcale. If an illustration foils it ma; be modlBed or isteiMt, 
or another maj; be sabstitut«d for it with the jrre.ite-<t ea.'«. Ibv 
black-board msj also be made to nvptenent tlie na* of iirliilaii 
dla^imaii bj the teachei'a sketcbiog anj important part »eparat«ir, or 
representing it from «ome other ptHot of view. 

maiiim* ckalk^ whirb luj now he pnrrhunl ttit ebaplr, uc frcqncnUj i |nat 
hrlplD ^Ting clnnen U> falick-buri iliignnn— tbe dtSkrcDl nloiin ttftogmdlbr 
thorn Ihinp Hlilcli it is Emporliiil the pnpiU vhonH cUmilj distingokh fimuBff 

Occaeionftllj, where u ^mewnat more complex or more thu 
common]; ttccurste drswing is reqnired, and it is not worth while to 
prepare it on paper, it nLiv be ^kelohed on thp IiLick-bonnl previoBs 
to the lesBon ami turned away fmm tlie rhililren lill wunteJ. As * ] 
mie, however, bIack-1>oard lUastrattons ihanld ba draws In llM I 
praaanoe of tbe elaaf dnrluK the progreBa oC tbe lauon. When J 
employed in thi» way they are more eitective he an aid to the niulrt'- 
etanding, while the sight of the diagram f^wing under the le«cber'> 
hand is an attiBctive one Uy children and Btiniiilates both attcotlaM 

(2) HhiHr/Uim* pTti*enifl hi imnU. (Oral illvtlMluiiit fty lotn- 
pariMm or ana!o<ry.) 

Words represent iciean, and these if known mny fittingly be i»«J 
to illostrate other uUat ; hat they should not be used tn illmtts-" 
m^ft mtcept where the difficulties of employing any nther mode *^ 

nnntion are too great to be overcome. In numeroao cases wbe** 

I intenuediatA step by way of iUiistnition is necessary, in order tj*^** 
' y to o w todga wy be gMPed and linked oa to that irhich h 
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, concrete illuBtrfttions are not posnihle. Stored idens or 
■gfCf^m fects should then be brought before the mind in such a way as 
jf Iwidge the gap in thought between ideas which have been actjuired 
g^j^ Idndred facta which have to be opprehendeil, but which from their 
^^tngeneta or couiplejrity are difficult to grasp. The child's mind is 
^tV l**! in'o tie ri^^ht channel of thoiijiht, us it were, and tlie 
jjjSlciilUeE of realisation are lessened tbrougti the comparison or 
g^^jltieB or tmtliB. already famlUai in the illaatratlvo inslancs or 
ggi^mpit, wllh other qualities or tmtha demandtDg soTerer effort. 

la effectt^eneaa of oral Illustration depends upon the nonber and 
;e of the points of slmllarltr or analoE7 existing twtwesn 
f llliittr&tloa and that which is tUnstrated. The elciueiit rif 
cia really underlies the whole proecss. the child liein;; 
us far B« necessary, in noting such points of resemblance as are 
the effort to realise the lefw well known by the better known, 
n teaching, it is neces-sary that the lUnstratlona ahoold be 
nSicliaU; well within the children's knowledge or experience to be 
tmstlTMl readily and fully, so tlmt the rehition.uhip of the points 
lirtPiifilit forward may be easily discerned by tlieni. 

Slew, however, the discriniination of differences, a? well an the 
liftsction of similftrity, is a moat important elenieTit in the procesi of 
leoming to know, It la fteqnently of service to bring out any BtroiiK 
poin* a cotttntat as well as of resemblance or anidogy. That this in 
iii'dil in illustration, and does throw light upon the matter in many 
•w*, i- ilpiir from the fact that we are often assisted in defining the 
llmiMnf a thing, and learning exactly what it m, by seeing distinctly 



In onliaary teaching the oral illustrations employed are mainly of 



^t TBb preseDtatloa of some known particular example or Instance 
le realisation of some other less icnown case having strong 




n »«l.r .lul (hnt nf tlra w.t.hri fent "fa wntf rfni.1, and h" on, 

1^ (l) TIw lUmtratioa of some general troth or abstraction bj the 
utloa of one or more IndiTldnal Instances w 
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Itw bj rFcilllDg to niind Indlvldiul nper 
■rhtin ■ (Dim chuigei Into a liquid l>r d 




liriily l-y thfl nfiUlotM 

, tfr auni|ile tbe absorption of kttt 



There ia hotrerer & third rarlatj' of oral UluitmUan, the usefiilvBS 
of which in partirnlar cn'ies ls mreh rerngnised in Uattiing, thou^ 
not imfremiently eti][ilniecl hj writen and siwakfi^. Thiw it mnv 
linppen that two tilings, nrillier of ichieh can be taid lo beat all /iiHj 
it7t(iim, may, by being Rtudied side by aide, be mode to light npeuk 
other, force itnd cleameaE being given in this way U> the eonceftiM 
of both. Thin IB eipeciilly bo in the cnse of puUlela In UrtoiTi 
lan^ase, or literatim Here, through the help of conipftriBon and 
L-ontrast eaoli tr\ith becomes more fullv comprehended hy bein^ con- 
sidered side by side with some other drawn from it different connection. 
Thiu ne an mnnlnU many tDodem gramiDiUciil ou^iei b; caaipirtian wilh 

tnolBlllg of 1 word hy rornrring hmli to It* root, tad to mj chingH nt tlgiillhstita 
whlrh the wonl bu nadergnne. It In not ben tbe illiutntlDB at tbe unlinom hj 
tba iinaim, but ot the psrtinllT or [mperfeetly kooim by thit ulileli ie jmrinaiij 
nnknonn, but wbl<th nuy be wltbrnit dincnlty nndentooi!. The uiue maj' be bU 
witb tCBimt ta lllenry tnnns, miDDsri. cgstonu, EOvenunent. etc. 

■iBllii nre r«1ly brief l]liiBlratlaD§ used not ao mocb fur thf Ake of intlfTIng 
nndentBinllng v of giving force nod pIctureiqtieDeai tn tbe [deu, tail ot incnutat 
Intemt by presrutlug some glrlklng paialleL In similw the iUuBtiBllon avt tin 
tblsE tlluitntd! (rs nntnl u ■epnrele though ■nul'igonB l-leiui ; ia seMplian Iheie idiw 
hiTB become condeneed and fuaed Into oue In such B my thnt the Sfrnbol or tb 
[Uuitntlon ts need for both. The two Idnu iro for the lime being tRAled u MenUol, 
and the relaUoiieliip or parallel Is left to le (upptiej by Infeituce or by the ution of 

III. SuOOBSTrONS A8 TO THR TBE OF Il.t,t!STBATIOSS. fn ll^ng 

illustrfttions the t«acher bus to giiiird agiiinst (I) Indlstlaetnua or 
incomplete apprelieiiBtsn from diffusion of the nttention over ino 
wide im ivreii, nr fri>iii the iHiistmtion being cnreleralf or liu^j- 
slurred over, «o tli;it the children fail to obtain any clew notion of 
what in presented ; ntid (S) eonrnslon or mlasppretienaioit from waal 
of proper di.scriniination, or, from the falseneai or inncciinwy of tie 
analogy, bo that in pliice of the correct idea only n dislorled or (vm- 
pletely tnislnkcn conception of it ia gained. 

If the child hiw a (jrciit iii.inj- things thrust iipoii hia notJ 
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a U pnfty certiiin to grasp none of them siatisfactotily, nil the impreu- 
sioa left being an inclistinut blur. Hany teACbarR males tbelT illui- 
ttUlou Ha too elaborate. Wbere (here iire too muoy detjiiLs tu 
.Intend to, the chiiiiren — ^being unuble to take in such a variety of 
:iiipretisiaiis at once — fail to wparute wbut is esseatiul from what is 
~iiliordinate or unaeceasary, and hence become so perplexed that the 
Lihiiitnition fivik to uiuke clear t<) them that which it was intended to 
illumine. 

Tbo dinpteT tbe lUtutratloiu tiie better, bo Iook aa tliey are emotnaL 
They are a means to nil end, and, if displayed us if they had a value 
<>f their own, there is great danger that the point will be lost, and 
ihe thing illustrated sink out of sight in the illustration. 

ThU If murksdlf tba cuontiero illiutnttoiu bufea ">troii|t Indivldtul Inttntt," 
Mill art (benlon Ukilj (u altnet atleiitiOD merely t» thaiaiclvci. It is utoiiiibilig 

T littlf «veli mui; grawu-ap people, let aloiie children, "ill often ■« In ui elperi- 
ii:r<it aee|it Its prettiDeiu or some point counected witli ttie way la wbicli It it per- 
i.»nned. Wlml ii to U ill ml rale. 1— what ttio siipffrtnient ufbuii— ia lost eiglit or, uid 

TIM lAmptattoD to talk t«o mncb about an UlnatraUon, to let It paw 
tnyonit reaionable booiulB beeanae tt happens to ba Interestliic, liai 
conatanUr to be wlthitood. This u purticuIiLrly so with illustrative 
iiiieedoifl^s. In muk- cajies, too, the tcueher is upt to forget the swat 
dllference between lUutlratlon and dlgreeilon, and to allow himself to 
Ire di7>wn off rroiii the line of hi^ lesson to talk about other matters 
BUg^estvi by the ilIu»trution. Thut whith had to be illustrated must 
be kept throughout distinctly present to the teacher's mind, and 
mnst al«o be clear to the children, or the iUiistration will fail to pro- 
lines it8 proper effeet. 

Sympatlir, eouiderable knowledge of children, and tome experience, 
are neeeuaiT to enable the teitcher to judge correctly when an illus- 
tialii/n L-i refpdred, how far it i.s required, and just where the help 
■i\i\j uiOAt efficiently be given. lu preparing his les-Hon he will of 
< 'iiise provide illustmtions in all obvious cases of need, so that llie 
''i-'t ofataiDablo may be presented and the eflbrt of thinking before 
■-hn dasB reduced as much as possible. Many u^ea however will 
arise where the teacher needs to be sufficiently rewly in the use of 
the device t« bit upon a suitable illustnition on the spur of tho 
moment, or make use of anything that may be to hand. 
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If diOlcultjr In ilolns tbia : oUien tt/Ua m 
f. mil Uiui in hMou at it liKi lu lupjilj 

hlniHlf to be on Ihe onllmk fbcimiloGin 



tlte illll^ 



WlUi children it Is Iwtter to Itave too manr 
bw, BO long a» these are properly emplojed. In all ci 
tmtion must be so Telal«il to that which is illitstrated thi 
is not onlj n real one, hut iiliso a useful one, and au 
readilj ajiprehended. Acddestal relatloiulilpB an valnalaw; A 
child is simply confused if an illustration is ionpposite ; while piirrlj 
fanciful or strained analogies, if used in teachinn, do Imrm In liliintinn 
the chilli's perception of reseniWHnces th«t are nntiiml and esseuUul 
in character. In moat cases (lit clostr the jmrulid the hetter ; Ihou^ 
lis n rule, it is only ons or two strong and ImpOTtuit pointi of n- 
■embltuice that need to Im InalEted upon. Thc^e should be hmugb 

It distinctly, but in no case should an illustration be pushed too tu. 



Illustrations, toQ, should, as far a 
to add to the pleaBantneas of the 

curiosity. They may be correct i 
interest or attractiveness that it 
attention sufficiently fixed 



practicable, he such ui 

lesion and excite the chiliiRoV 

nd simple, and yet so devoid at 

s difficult to keep the duldren^ 

that the object aimed at ti 



secured. A good iUnatntlon U BUKseatin ; the main poinla src kept 
perfectly distinct, but they are handled in such a way that other idtw 
mny he readily attached to them. It is a mislnke for the teacher to 
attempt to give an exhaiuitive explaniition of an illustration. Same- 
thiag may well he left tn the imagination of the child. 

In employing illustrations the DliUd mut not be aUowed to be 
meralr a passive reolpient, or to rest content with quoting btatcuiesti 
niade by the teacher. He has to he guided as tn what la to he mads 
out, and assisted as far as necessary, hut be mmt im for hlmMK 
What the teacher thinks about the matter !■ to iw aubardUiated t« 
what the pupil can be made to think. Thus in using conurctr 
illustrations — wbelher pictures, diafrranis, or what not — -mitdi 
depends u]>on the skill of thi^ teacher in introducing theiu in eii<h ■ 
way, that the children may have clearly in mind what they i\r«i to see. 
and consequently may be prepared, the moment the presentation ia 
made, to turn their attention to that which it is important for them to 
ohsei've. In order, however, that they may master the rclationshii" 
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nliii'h tht' iUiisCtation brings before them, aoffleluit time miut b« 
[inn for them to realise what ia -wanted, sod the; must neither l>e 
hurricJ nor worried. 

A consideraWe nmoimt of jndgiiient Ls often necessary 'n intro- 
iliicing iUustlationa, so thut they may be prsaented in the nick of 
Umt, nhen the children have been led to fetl tlicir ditiiiiihv, uiid 
:,pi>rM'iuI« the help. Ttie element of surprise iJso le otten uBBfnl In 
lllMtraHiMM. Hence such thin<,'8 as pictures, inodek, etc, which are 
litelv t/i attract attention, should be kept out of sight till required. 

11 u > cuiiiuiuu bolt wiUi yauDij («chen to hive tooit liuporliuit tlla>tntlDn hi 
iDWhitnlsd thit thfy uioTeruulaiii to iDtroduuit, and un tbuslod to biiug It 
In vilhDdt propvilj leadlDS up to U, or, na often hitppciu, b«for« ita conDectlun 
irlh Uir Leucm uu be nuutfl npiMtrent. Ai a cooKqaBnee the diildrra tn uiiprv- 
puril KirH, «i<l tkll to ondmtjuid trfaat Itmc lnt«DiJed lailliutntc It ti lu'tan 
iiitinini lldng aliio lor Icocbcn lo Intmliice lUnstnlioM ilniplr brcitiH it is filt 
ttiU unm ought to tw iiwd, nnd not hecniin Ibtj have xoy direct bnaring un tb« 
uvUig. Bub iilmtntUuusutaot duI; lueloa bot ■ wiu(« ot tlms. 

Kwnthlng mnst be alloired for In^Tldnil peonUultlei and 
lUbmce of experience In tlie pupils themselveB. One child iiiny be 
bnicliiwi by un ilkistiution whith iinollier fails to iinderstjind. Some 
Y in detecting reliition.ship3 of one kind, Bome of unother ; 
y the reaultaot effects of an illustration upon the various 
n of the elast are much more widely different than from the 
if the case would be supposed. In using illustrations, there- 
in tlu work should be thoi-oughly tested at every step byanestlons ; 
il the points may be properly fised, find those pupils who have 
fcijlipg niay Iwvc a ch.vitc of lieicg helped its f;ir as the teachinf; 
Il follows abjo that the Ulnstratlana In a lefton sbonld 
■ IM all of one type. In fact the more varied the iilustrations the 
t obtained through oue sense being supple- 
sd nnd rendered more accurate bj those received through another, 
it Ihe 7alne of oontrait, ns well as of comjiarison, be forgotten, 
ner is frequently useful in stopping ^ps leading to error ; 
r Bain points out, "contrast ia an ever ready resource, 
I the hiliour by excluding ut once the notions liable to be 
with what is meunt." 
U fOUDKer tlie child the more will UlnitTatloos be needad, iuus- 
« the range of sense experience, and the consequent stock of 
u to which attuchtuent muy be made, ia Una. Ia the initial stage 
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of education the teacher is particularly concerned with providing for 
the child a hu^e number of e;cerdsea of the perceptive faralty. Theif 
have a double value, for not only do they render the teaching de>i 
hut they afford the pupil a useful training in how to obscrre. Thf 
teacher's success, both in the first steps and later on, will be largely 
depeudeat upon adequate aense training and the ideas to nbtaioed. 
Unless this is attended to, it ean scarcely be possible that \ht 
conceptions of the child will be accurate in character or readilj 
ived at Hence In tbe case of yonng cbUdran the lUnstnUaM 
ussd should i>e, ai Ru* as possible, concrete^ something for them to 
see or handle. " Whiit we krwiv iis I'hildreH,'' sujs Dr. Abbott, "ii 
for the most part nhut we ciin set." 
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Although, however, concrete iUuHtrutiaos should be most coumionly 
employed in early yeurs, tliey are of course of great value througfamit 
the child's school career, and in many cases the teacher will find Ihit 
iiiich illustrations are the only ones that are of any real servin. 
The great difficulty attending their use lies in the fact that it is often 
by no means easy to get children to see just what is necesMcy. 
The teacher should keep in mind that as a rule they obeerve very 
inuccnr.itety, and that, without the greatest care, many of them an 
pretty certain to recoyriise little or no connection between what they 
see and what he is intending to impress upou them. ObierTatlon ol 
tbe Una needed is looldng, and not mere seeliig ; there niiisl l>e actinn 
of the mind as well Hi of the eye. Only tliat li really aBCD to wbieti 
tie attention 1b dlTBotad. Hence careful manageuient of illustration-', 
with reference both to their introduction and to the constant direction 
and testing necessary during their iireaentation, is essential to succtst 
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lit «tli!ntloa- How iitrlkingli ililftrent would Tm tlia ucouDti g^tm, MT, by ■ 

tua tnvincd orer, rren If all bod iH-sbhI ilong thn Betr-Hinc tnck. 

TIM dUDcnltleE o( Children Is properl; obBerrlng; wbaX la brot^ht 
iMfOK t.h«m an often sreatly lU!:Teueil by the nature or the thingB 
pMMntad. Objects of msiifiicieat size to be aeen itt ull cletLrl;, 
psprciallv if enclosed in small bottles, as is often the cone with cabinet 
Bpecimena, are quite nuelesa as illustrntions when held in the teacher's 
hand before the claaa ; and the aame may be aiid of Bnall woodcutx 
in book)!, which one BOinetiinea sees used in the same way. Only the 
most imperfect examination can be made in such a case, even under 
b*ouTa1)le eircumatances ; and there is often added the difficulty 
with respect to discipline which arises from the children crowding 
oonAisedly round the teacher, in the endeavour to see what he is 
doing or what he has got. 

Where small objects — such as grain, spices, cotfee-berriefi, small 
plnnt^ flowers, etc. — are needed for purposes of illiwtiation, and 
a plentiful supply can be secured, one or more, according to the 
nature of the object, should be served out to every boy ; or, what will 
answer abnoBt as well in many cases, to the middle boy of every three, 
fi> that his neighbours on each band can look over. Either way is 
lietter than posing the objects round the class for each boy to view 
in tarn ; for on this plan only a cursory examination in possible, and 
pven then time is wasted, while the child loses the great and im- 
jioitant advantage of having the object in hand during the time the 
t«iu.']ier is talking about it, so as to be able on the iunCiLnt t« verify 
the facta pointed out Where only a specimen or two can be pro- 
iireil, the best way out of the difSculty is for the teacher to shew 
; ii,- object, and then rely for illustration purposes on a large diagram 
r picture of iL In any case the aid of the black-board may nsefiilly 
i* >-«lled in. 

Where objects have to 1« represented together, as in a picture or 
liiflgniin, or parts drawn on an enlarged scale, comparative stis 
■iLonld racalTB tut c«r«fnl attention. ChUdrcn frequently got the 
■moat distorted notions of size from seeing things, widely different in 
\hi» respect, drawn as though they were of the same magnitude, or 
er«n in grossly reversed pro]>ortions. The actnal ilie of the object* 
iwpnaMitea sbcnld always tM pointed out. nnd fibred by further illus- 
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tration ! OS should iilao the scale of any enbrgement. Mioiwoopie 
MeotiooB are especinUy diffioult t« deal with in the case of chiHrm, 
and demand llie gteiiteat care, 

niDitraUoni on tbs blank-board should l>e druwn in bold, dmr 
linos, iLnd flioiild be ils atciiiate ua r<i]iid manipulatioa will alia*. 
There is no time for eliilmratioii or finiith, nor are Ihese neceraarj ; ns 
Ik iimtter of fact iliey often di'lratt from the usefulness of drawing "* 
an illiiaCration. Tbe teachar sbosld be careftd alio to place tala baud 
to that the drawlngB may be distinctly leea by all ; and the remirii 
applies eqaiiUy to snth thinfts •is pictures, diaKranis, uml niaj* 
Neglect of this precaution ia nf quite common octiirrence with an- 
iibservant teachers, the usefulness of the illustration to miroy of iht 
children being thus completely mftrred. 

It ii DROod plan» ■ 
prwtMlHttthdUumilDu; to wlect Indiridtuilii from the pt 
trllintinn tod inliti!|>Dliitl(jii nfthe things xaei, irtossalat, u hr u tliefKn mtle, Is 
Iba pErfortnulice of eipednicnls. Wlicre sny boy luu lumrd Ui conduct tn arpol- 
m^nt saoeoisnilly biniwir It \nU dTord lilm great plnuniir to be itlawpd to pertcni U 
for the taicher buforo the cIimi. 

Kxperinientii ure seldom as e»sy lui they appear to be when md 
ahout, nnd if the teacher would succeed he must make bimMlf 
IborouKHlr aciinalated wltb tlie oosdltlona apoo irliicti tli« nioeM* 
of tbB eKpeclment depende. Tliis tan only he done by conlinued 
practice imtii iie ciin l>p confident of arhievinj; lii.it which he «ets out 
Ui do. To perform an exi>eriiiient with neutnesa, certainty, and 
despatch is not only necessary to ita success as an illiiBtration, but as a 
good exmnple to the children. If it in performed in a clumsy bungling 
way, with rejieated olterationt and readjust:uentH before any rejolt 
can be obtained, time ia wnstcd, and the attention of the children is 
frittered away, so that they fuil to understand the meaning and bear- 
ins of "'1'"'' i* done. 

EveryttilnK wlilcli la needed In the wa; of apparatiu or material 
sbonld be bo placed as to be just ready to liand when wanted, and Jis 
fur as jKissililo every source of dilflcully shoidd be provided (or. 
Wiat ia to be noticed should be m.ide clear before each point i» 
brought forward, and the children thoroughly questioned upon ih* 
result until they are fully aware what luis Iteen establisheil and whal 
is thereby illustrated. A series of experiments also should be tare- 
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r c<nmMl«d one witli another, so that each point mnj be made 
I aoMWiion and its bearing upon the next distinctly recognised. 
(~Pbv W)nB ate more interesting' tbon thosa based on experiments 
■; [iropefly conducted, but they need a. good deal of adroitness to 
lini; thuni to a successful issiio, and mny easily fail, through bad 
luansgenwnt, to do anjlhing townrds the eulighteoraent of the child, 



IV.— LECTITKE, OS DIRECT ASDRESB. 

« is the term Hpplied to that form of instniction in which the 
r unporta what lie wishes to he learned by nddresaing the 
pipils directly and more or lew continuously. From its similarity to 
onliniirf narratlre it is, us n method, sometiuics known by that 



Lecture is so called liecause in former timm instruction was g^ven, 
It the word indicates, by formal reading to those who were to i>e 
uiight— s mode of communicating knowledge still employed at 
limes with adults. The signiticution of the term, however, has hecn 
citi'ruied In cover any direct GxtemporanaouB address givsu for the 
fnp«M of teacUne. Tliis i.s the fonii whifh the iiiethixl most 
dommonly takes nowadays, aud it Lt the only one which should be 
aqlajtd in the case of children. The unsuitability of lecture as a 
vmit of instniction to be at all generully used with the youngest 
pn^ and tho defective and unintelligent manner in which it has 
ba employed have brought the device into unmeriteil disrepute. 
1b tiw porition in suhoot work is even yet far from being generally 
iM^ised. 

Direct nddros ia often used in nn unsatisfactory way, or where it 
■IxiiiW not be, because it is an easy matter to talk. To tell, however, 
imnt necessarily to cause the child to know, and may fail altogether 
lUof any benefit to hiin. Everything depends upon what is said, 
how it is said. Mere talk, no nintter how simple, is very far 
heing teaching; l«ctnre, and should not be confounded with it 
aimless, discursive, disjointed, follows no definite line, and 
BOirhere in particular ; the other is purposive, methodical, con- 
marked by distinct scqueDCB, and leiuls up to a recognised 
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Omulonftllf it vnsmt a* if vsnltr IimI mmethlDg to do iriUi tli> dkuIMMo^^^b^ 
oTiUract ■ddreu, tbe fowa to ipeik caiitiDuouily npon a xibjHSt tot i lugUi i«i a 
belDg tlionght to ilirn ■ certain deyenicu. In snaui cuicii the Ifsdier eniDU l^=b jj 
■ lilting to hcDr hlinteir Ulk, mi bumngues liis clou In melodnmttlc fMlIlnn. -•£■, 

II lis Bid thnt nil II]li 1> not teaching, sad ahewi IgDOnocs of whit im^ i«-,r>ri,, 

Lecture is 1)7 no meaiu ttn eu? derioa to adopt wltb ineeeM ; !,,(( 

the tnie teacher, who knows how to employ it, finds it frequently ■ 
method of much power. To Kouie eiftect it ia necesmry in eveij 
legsoD, and many lessons arc uminlj dependent npon it. Il nbouli) 
not he employed without thought, and the teacher should alttav* 
have dlstiEotly in mind wlmt he wishes to accomplish, so iliiit what 
he says may hear as fully and forcibly on this as possible. Skill md 
judgment lecture demands ; this however is not a ground Tow 
abandoning it, hut for acquiring the ])ower to use it arigM— fotr 
learning its strength and its weakness, in order that the one ma; be 
utilised and the other avoided. 

The proper employment of lecture is a matter deserving of carefiaJ 
attention ; and the teacher should not rest content until he can not 
only keep children attentive by this means, hut ensure that thejiriXl 
pick up at least all the more important elements of th.it irhlc^'Ii 
he brings before them. Many matters beaiiug directly ujnm tlfci* 
subject have already been treated of at greater or leas length in l&s« 
earlier parts of the hook ; and witliout repeating these more Uuu £• 
unavoidable, the chief pointe repeding the use of lecture wit! be cnn- 
sidered in what follows. 

(1) A' 1 general rule it may be raid that the empltpiwtl of 
lecture should br. iiiiUd lo, und in dirttl jirojiortum to, thf age, pov*r, 
and advancemtnt of the piipUt. The teacher has throughout lo mouW 
his work and adapt hia language to the needs of those whom he hn 
to tench. The important thing is to hit the happy mean Ijetwem 
doing too much and too little to assist the child. The &cts must be m 
stattHl OS not to overtax his power, but in many cases it is wd 
that be should experience >l little difficulty. Very easy thinp 
are generally uninteresting, or nt least soon become so. Childrtn 
like to feel their own strength, and nothing gives theiu greattt 
pleasure, or is more stimulating, than to have made out something 
for themselve-. They will oflen « inn up mto a glow of MilbuaiaBw 
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they Bucp»H>d in this wny ; and in Hirch ii cfiae very much iimy 
with tln'm. 

« ihoold nrelr iw employeil, in uij oontinnoiii form, wltb 
i et>Udr«n ; the exceptions heing mostly conAned 1o the occa- 
nimal "s* o{ oaiTnlives, anecdotes, and the like. Still, lecture of 
<ine kind or annther has to be employed ngnin and agidn. There are 
\nniif tilings to be fixed in the minds of the younge.^t children thnt so 
exprtiditure of tiine or trouble woidd suffice to question out of them, 
jitul thcsf inuKt be told. The telling, however, ahoulil be confined to 
-■.Wm ilalements, eiich lieing thoroughly questioned upon &om 
ilUerenl poinU of view, und perhaps further explaniition given, before 
liip neii point is introduced. Anything like a flood of word.i ia to be 
isretuUy uToided. Tender plants need tender trentment ; they want 
mid, Irat they will not bear drenching. So it w with young minds. 
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b tliB middle of tlu aehool Isctttra may be mnoli more employed ; 

timifii not for long together without a change, and it Ktill nee<is the 
grotot watchfiilnesB on the part of the teacher to detect any signs of 
wwiiMi, He has frequently to atop and have points repeated, to 
Wt bitw fiix what he hati Raid has been grasped, to go hack and run 
I onr a^n what haa been gone throagh, and lo bring out and 
fw jngt those parts which he wishes to be most accnrately und 
lioiy remembered. 

ipon the Datan of lli« iKtore given u to Law fkr IL ahoulil 
nho It untloas Is note the ttteclt ot hta toichtng will 
nil [0 lectun. and nben' ho may not. ChlldnD, howertr. 
lis sljigs bf anything of the nature af a diecoorse, ami 
lompln. Iliey bck boUi the Jndguient nod the ex]>eri(ti« 
. llie lualn puiotn ot a xuliiwt wilhnat 1ii>I|> when niBn>- 

. ^ili< b inrinl by qiuatlona, and by opportonltlea for nilog what Is prsieiitwL 

Wltli adTanced duaei^where the pupils have liecome accustomed 
l/i listen attentively, and tonotefroiiithe teacher's mode of dealing with 
IN autyect wlut aie easentiul poiutii uud what are subsidi&ry nuitters — 
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lecture majr be adopted u a mstbod with mu^ Ereater niCMM tlua 
ia the preceding stase ; :iiiil properly employed in sucli n uue itu 
often the luost uaefui of all the devices. It cannot be too eiuphaliwllj 
stated, however, that, even here. In no iBsaon Bbonld It be iiMd ilau 
ChaDge, reiteration, testing, summing up, are as important as em; 
but they need not be so frequent, and more continuous attention nuj 
be demanded from the pupiL Connidering whut the future wanBot 
the child will be, nnd how often he will reed the power lo follow nw- 
llnuoiis dutcourse or the »tep» of an arguiuent, it la tojost importuU 
that he should be trained to do this in school. Lecture, judidouil; 
employed, will be found of the greatest value in helping to !^m tUi 



nan Im ttttn, uA varUiic villi Uu Maclur. Anything whicli conipnls or InelM U 
•aeb icUrIt)- ii vslwble, itnd the nae of qaxatinni l> u ImparUnt u <tr. Vilk 
Diltimcgd dilldrnn It !■ alio n oiplul plia In lit tben take Dotn during tbe tacUng. 
To do tbia »t nil WBll reqnfnui clow »tltnllun, nnd the ranlt shnws liow Cu inidi 



(3) Lecture miut !>•■ coniroiUd hj a dtfiniie jntrpoKe. In an; 
lesson where facts have to be taught, the lino the teivching is intended 
to follow should, as already pointed out, be carefully settled before- 
hand, so that each fact may have a definite place in the siiheme o( 
e^cposition. The lecture of course will follow in this track. Each 
portion of the subject which has imity in itaelf will be gradually 
unfolded, until it becomes clear and the central truth of that secUmi 
of the work stands out perfectly di«tinct with it« illustrative anH 
supporting truths in proper perspective. The difficulty is lo bmoid- 
plish this naturally and easily, so that, while each truth is masierNl 
in or<!er, there is an absence of stiffness and formality. 

The laetnre mtut be kept within clearly defined limlta, and then 
must be no neglect of important parts of the lesson to talk of malwn 
which have little or no connection with it ; yet, at the siime time, 
freedom must be left for play of mind on the part of both tem-her and 
pupils. Aimless wandering off the path is always to be reprobated ; 
but it is not every dinje^^ion. which ia injudicious. The teachlBj 
should "tie suBKBBtivB as well as deOnite ; and it is often worth wLili^ 
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pn aoil point out mstters of interest on either haitil, fO long n-e 
I is dom briefly. DigreMlatu are htirmfiil in i)roportion Ui tile 
(Hint nf time they take from the fentral subject, the extent tu 
ridi they divert attention from the lesson, the remoteness of tlieir 
auM-tion, «id the smallneas of their iraportjince, 

jtdpadiiinbiiliaBfif the work DVEt the llinenflhn leMon must not be neglecMd. 
tin II ilnya ■ len<lftuc;r to ujr tuo mueb nlMUt tba mon luirnating or betUr 
bm pu<> of thn nil^Kt, sflUut it oRto ocenra th*e a tcvbu Duds bjniulr only 
II c( tin nj ihniu^ *hat liE »t blroseir to do wbcii hn ouEht to be nmring the 

(3) T^ faeti wmrf be riatfd in, a timph and ilirr/i "-ay. T1li> 
itha ihnuld speuk clearly, nnd, with children, itvoid the use of 
itmilisr wonla or Jong and involved sentenws. Tliat which imdei- 
In ncctsi here 1b Jot MM mo«t part Uierougb and oomplete nnder- 
Che teacher lilmself of what he la unTolding. Sunn' 
tachets 'peiii In find grKii difficulty in usiiiij,' siinpli? nnd aiiitahli' 
iaguj^e, and employ wordfi which are not only liurd to the children 
not the l>est, apiirt from other conaiderations, to convey 
Ik iilruj intended. 

Tlu mliUks, howsTBT, mnit not he made of mppOBlaE that by 
ri&pUoltr la meant chlldlilinesB. The language of teaching should, 
H UI ilitGciilty, ;i1w!iyii be » lillle In ndviini'e of the scholars ; and it 
ikiulil be Imrne in mind fh/it they learn to uuderaUtnd the teathcr'a 
,er than to speak it. Sometimefl an idea can only be 
Oiwrly i-xpressoil by a word which is diflicult to beginners. At first 
BUJ « times be well to express thiK by some periplmwiia which can 
' nxire eaiily gtasped, but it is foolish to go on doing no. Directly 
ridnigperfMtly clear the word should be given. If the former 
■ TDrth introducing, the latter a worth learning. 

PhsgjttUiBVDnl iwwl b Ihabefll poulble to exprc^e what Ib meuit there need be 
• Sv but tlikttlin child will luon come to raliie lu mennlng. An Rlchter nys, 
I Mirtufli Inlln, scciait, nnd the romitiilliiig eRbrt to nndentanil «:E[iliiln one- 
DOl tbH wiia the uiiauines of tlma ciphtlna tbi olh^r." 

I) Th« ulau mint be connetted. MiK^h lecture is of a. very (lis- 
ted cJiancter, either from want of consideration, or from the 
ha giving what he remembers at the moment, not what should 
' been given to oarry on the children's thought. The foctB must 
[irao it U »d in any obonce order, aa ciicumslancts NiggeiA tl 
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to the micni, or the lesson will degenprnW into a mere pntchwork ■- 
much of itt raliiG wil! lie loat. Tbe point* ihoalil foUow eEcb o^^^ 
logloally and naturally, so that their connection and mutnnl relat- ^^ 
ship may he apparent, and each miiy lead the mind on lo the ir»^, 
Tbere must be (Mtaence in tbooght aa well at leqnenae In Kat<Ka.^„ 
The cnrefiil connection of tlie ideas in a rilal matter if the leotj,^ 
work is tfl be a success. When the facts are so develoiied ns to luvp 
a corohinecl meaning, and they are made to support each oUicr, thw 
eomprehenaion of them i» much more complel* and recoUection in 
materially aided. 

All iin.WlfBi leaelier, ill-lnf/innal »i™it hit Imkiti, loioftiinf* bMuiid.llri 6ulli blw- 
Miruidhla lihildrcii bf aUIJng hlA poInU out of tbdr ptoper orcto inil troiUii^ t^rai 
M lliough tber «mi Uoliiml llcoii of InfoniuUon. Pc bringi forwii'l mai bet. 
bnt, hirtng fdrgntten whnt. ho IntcnilEd lo raj' »bont It, ho Jump* to uniethliig tlae. 
Tben, tefDrr he hu llnlihnl with thin, ha poulbly tkoIIhM what hr InmidM Is tKI 
■bODttba pnvhnu point, snil gou Imolt tn tlut irltbcmt ■ vord of nnilng. Wbn Iw 
ifl Bgain nady Ui move fonrud ho hai rbrgotUa when he Ml off, and prolslilf 1jdc0B 
Dp HOEDe iltogether new point. ThLi dodging f«ckwnrdi mod fbnriiTdii oflim dcMiu'^a 
the whole mpanluR of the touhlng, and reiulti ia the chUdren becoiolng complitds 
canfniKd. 

(s) T)te jinintt miwt he prtMnlrd ititk varying ddibtraliim aa>«J 
einphcuu. The speed with which lecture should be given is a mstMw 
which will often call for good judfnaent on the part of the teacher. 
It should Tary according to the difficulty likely to be eii)erienced bjf 
the children in grasping what is said, and according to the importaojc^ 
of an exact rememlironce of the facts stated. Not nearly enongli 
attention h paid to this. Han; teoctten lectins aa tbonglt aJJ tk* 
points were of eqnsl valne. The lesson is like reading withoid 
emphaais ; and tiie children nve not helped, aa they should W, in 
recognixing what are the fundamental fact* which they must hDfil 
securely. These should lie pven deliberately and forcibly, so liui 
they may be fully realised ; and they should contrast with the mewlj 
explanatory matters which the children are able to follow readily. 

It i> nlmi)'" well, where ■ point of nnj- pprmanent ImportancB has lo bo gino,ta 
apptmrh itiB snchswuysi to mmiitH Intmrt In It, uid giro lbs elillclKB agllniiMof 
wh«t 1> coming, beforo naVing the deflnile rtitement. " Whenovor the tencher du 
Dot niBtFieite iDqulrTi llntprepue the niUid by waking it vp ta * duire t'lknowul 
ifpOHlfalnlatlndonl b; Itielf, bnt imoEedi tolblnk tor (he child, nod In gin Uu 
the raulbl before tbiy un drulnd, or boron they hire been tonght foe— he naka On 
ndsd of Ifae child a tvihgiiUDn ]ng Intoithteh henurponr Jnit two ganona bnt 
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The UrIuTe icorfc mittl b< vh'id and iatercsliiig. Children are 
™(J liatenere when the subject is something which strikes their 
luBcy, a" « story or ft narrative of adventure ; hut they very soon tire 
ui 1 ]>Iiiiii Mtatemeul of facta in which they take iittlu or no interest 
If tkerefore the teacher would succeed in his use of lecture he must 
iiU to hia aid oU the means at his disposal of making it Attrnctive. 



M thought Hub iiDf tblug nill du for vliUd 
to be Iflnrned. This !g rerj bi ttuai \k 
luit cunininmiite Ht li attciu nxcoury tu 
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The tt«dieT should present his facts in as attractive and striking a 
Kii)- as pcHsible, and at the sanie time with that psnuaalTaDesB which 
I. ilmost iilwBj'9 a characteristic of good lecture . The value of contrait 
:iiiil TuUty a( light and ibade in this connection shouhl uLso be kept 
^11 uiiiii!. Tlic freshtT the mode uf staltmenl the better ; and in hts 
ittoupu to put UungE la a new way the teacher need not cesM to be 
UDipli, Neither sententiousueas nor indulgence in rhetotictd flights* 
1! ihiit is wauled, but the avoidance of that bitld comuiDnpliice which 
interest or quicken the intelligence. 
CUUrm, asUn, Ilka movement, and are mnob Inttuenned by t, tirlK&t, 
pittlhelic, earnest manner. An animated uttnictire style of address 
ia^t|,-nin in tc.iohinj;. ami tclk more perhaps in lecturing tlian in 
T direction. When lecture ia given in a dull prnay u 
pftaH^ the teacher were retailing his lesson from u book, or when he 
■ drawling listless way, as if the whole thing were a bore to 
■a not to be expected that the children will be intereated no 
a vhat is said. 




IT briglit sni] 



b mattar bow preMnted, fiLeti need to 1m flied ; and this is perhaps 
with lecture than in some other cases. The teacher 
>C only to ' make Km points,' but to test them in such a way us 
'.. insare that ihey have been properly apprehended ; and further to 
r> nig'then the impression by bringing them again before the mind. 
f'nle«s tliis process of testing and ftxing is thoroughly vasrwA ou^r 
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lecture will often count for but little in securing the i>enmintnif iif 
knowledge. 

ExPLASATios ASD 'PicTDRisG Oct,' 

These ore not single devices marked by sjieciul and indepento 
churact^ristics of their own, like tho«e nlreadj deult with, but rom- 
posite processes, in which the teacher presses into hut Krvioe ttoj Ht 
every method that will assist him in making clear to the (ihildibl 
is indistinct or dif&cult of realisation. 

Explkaatdiui consists in (1) simplifying the vmrili 'm wbieh knov- 
ledge is expressed, so that unfamiliar terms may be iinderslood I17 
means of familiar ones ; (2) substituting known or easily ajipreciat«j 
ideas for others that are luiknown or more difficult to retJise — ofbal 
by means of illustralions ; and (3) pving additiomil reklod iiat 
shewing upon what that which ia explained depends, wvd to wlut it 
leads, BO as to secure ct/mpleitntta 0/ eonajilton,. We niay say tUl 
to explain Is to employ tbe rlglit mental BOlrent of a dUBenlt? m that 
the underlying idea may combine with othefs of a like kind : ut. W 
change the Hgiire, it is to rediiue a complex fraction of knowledge to 
its simplest form. 

It is impossible to tj'p/ain what one has only hazy or ill conceiTcd 
notions of oneself. Hence the first requisite for success in expluutlui 
is a tbOFODB-Ii tm&entuuUng by the teacher himself of the subject k 
has to teach, so that he may be Hble to analyse any part of it on tbe 
instant, note its various liearinga, and select the most likely point of 
altnchuient in what is known with which to eonnert it. In tie neit 
place he needs qolok psroeptlDn and keen sympatliy, that he m*y 
realise ut once the culture of the difficulty which burs the wsy lo 
understanding, and determine precisely at what point the impedinienl 
occurs— that is, reiilise exactly what it is which needs enplaining, and 
how assistance may best be given. And lastly, he must have ooiulder- 
able faculty of expresslan, so that he may be able readily to slaU tlw 
new view in a siui]ile straightforward way and there muy be no hea- 
tatint; or bimgling to the manifest confusion of the child. 

The mode of ezplan&tlan will varr VBI7 mach acootdbtg to tte 
nature of wliat Is to be explained. In some cases the difficulty niny 
be met dircclly, and a few Hiinplu words are all that ia wanted ; in 
other cases the teacher will hiivo to proceed much more slowly and 
cautiously. When any serious difficulty jiresenta itwlf in wli»t i» 
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V Ute child to underatani], the tetu^her should break up Uia 
f^b4«at ^ BiMni of qaeEtUms, so ibat what has been alremiy conipre- 
iisniletV ni"? be slri]ip«l away »n(l the real mstWr needing elucidation 
UUktre. He will then proctetl to direct attention to each point in turn, 
MujiniMng or simplifying as the case may require, until at length the 
trkile ia illuininiit«d,aiid the child iees plainly what was previously dark 
.>r lodiBtinct and consequently meaningless. When the explanation 
Wbcen mmpleted, further questioning should be given t« insure that 
lir hst grnsped the iileai, not merely taken hold of the teacher's worih. 
Tiie pupil must be nllowed time to realise whnt is presented to hiiii 
k nay of explanation ; evAirtlilSB; may be spoiled by a littla want of 
ptUuiM, or by Inatuttoiu hnny. £nch step must be made clear 
Mat pBfaing to the nest, ^inil anythinf; of the nature of a pitfall 
mini bf pinrdeil ii;;iiiii^t. The tciioiier should iie nlile to osUmate 
nuUf bow mncb Is posaitile to children, and only ]uit that amaiint 
ol btlp Bboald be given which is necessary. I'rct^uently too much is 
iogiKiied, and tlie ajiiount of selt-eH'orL redut-eii in consequence. 
Skill ii aflcn most cons]iicuously shown in directing the thought of 
the diild, encnumging hiui, and pre|)UTing him for the central point 
iiTiidlffitmlty, so that when it luis to be met he is able to overcome it 
"MtA. Nothing strengtheus and sUmulates a cliild more than this, 
nigiTH hiitt greater confidence to attick future difficulties for liiinsel£ 
I' i< the Tery essence of training. 

TIm> following are some of the mors common errors into wUch the 
UKbir U liable to hllln maldng use of explanation. 

il) Eiplaininif at too grcai n hiigfh. ThiK i.-i often due to wanl 

iif definitenesB and certainty of information on the j«rt of the teacher. 

j Utltels that his find statement has not made the matter dear, and 

|,ws Oft Iftlking in the hope that eventually the children will under- 

I mod what he means. Time is wasted, the prolixity is wearying, and 

I tilt pdini is often beclouded rather than illuminaterl. 

I i^otne teachers, again, possessed of u large fund of information, 

■^esi ta have great dilficulty in keeping it within bounds, and hence 

I 111 tiplsiaing a point introduce matters which, while interesting in 

tluiuiHilves, are not necessary for the elucidation of the subject in 

linii]. Important parts of the lesson have consequently to be hurried 

nrrr, or are thrust out altogether. The greater the teacher's know- 

Miteu^ the stronger U the temptation to fall into this error. 
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In any atso whsra too mudi la akld about what has to ba azplilixd 
tba children ara very apt to lose tbe point of tbe wliola matui, uul 
to fix their uttention on what ia said rather than on V 
purpose. As a rule, expLuiatian tihould he as brief a 
with clearness and inteUigent progress in the work. 
" Wlieu a th[ug la cImt.' uya Mlu Edgewonh, " let I 

To nurk precliialy the niamaiiC Then Um pdpil nndenliu 

wbf a he 1b muMr of Lbs ueaeuuy idru, la pethipa Uic 

of tBMhing. TliB euunwniiniw-, illie eye, tlia vDke, mil numner of Uin popP mt | 

thii Iniljiut tD uti obietving pToxpiat." I 

(2) Oiving ujmearssartj explanations. Some teachers app«M W 
have little power of estimating correctly what are likely tfl b» 
difficulties to a. child, and consequently often waste time, as well ai 
iiiake the work lediouit, by explaining' things about which little or 
Qotliing need have been said. It may happen with any t«acher, thit 
tm explanatiaa which baa been carefully prepared is not wnnte^I when 
the point is reached in the lesson. What might have been a dilScQlt;, 
Htonding by itself, has been cleared up sufficiently by tiie previoui 

Even of things which the pupil cannot understand it is not possible 
to explain everything ; nor would it be well to do so if it were [Mssible. 
It ia a miatake to auppoae that children us benefited Dy liavlmf aveiy- 
tMng made aaay lor them, or Ijy seeing everything from the msar 
l"iint .if view i.a tlit ltai:lier. 

For an. explanation to be In place the difflculty aliould b« one 
which It la necessary to remove U tha purpose of the lesson la to be 
accomplished. Even here however ii ri;.'id adljerence t<> nj|« will 
sometimes mislead the teacher. His gcxHl senne, based on knowledgr 
of what ia required, ought to tell hint what it is well tii sny, luu! 
what should he left unsaid ; and should also prevent him bvat 
supposing that what is clear to him is necessarily clear lo his pupiU. 

(3) Erplaining in the (uronj? plaet. Some care is necessary to 
Eeoure that an explanation is brought in at the moat suitable momenL 
It is not an infi'equent experience for a teacher to lutroduoe pmna- 
torely what ha haa to say by way of eIneliUtion, so that the children 
are Hllogethcr uncertain as to wimt it is which is being ei|>]uiiied 
It is foolish to break into a chain of reasoning, or to stop a 1h>v ia 
the middle of a itentence in readiug, in urder to explain some wunl 
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( iihrase '"■hich he doea not iinderslanU, It may lie wise to nolo 
ilir point «m1 to seek n mote fiivourable opportunity of speaking 
jl.hiit it; Tint BO long as the boy's mind ou^ht to be occupied with 
either ihings liie teucher should keep his explanationH to hinieelf. 
. gojnetimm again on explntiution is omitlftd from IDrKnnilnMi juRt 
it ihouM hnve been introduced, and then ia ^ven ktev on 
idstqiiile other matters. It is better to learo it out altogether 
jT dim bring it in nt the wrong plnce, where it is a. harmful 
m of the attention and dot'.i little or no good. 
[(*) (ririitj iham txplanalimu. An explanation a unworthy of 
Ittiiuaiii! *hifh does not a^wisC the child to understand more elrarly 
thin Iiefore that which is explained. Such sham explanations are by 
I Infrequent. Commonly they take the form of a tiilk, in 
vkii^i iillier terma are introdtieed, bnt no Himplifioition is etfectod, 
ml no tight is thrown npon the subject Unless the elements of 
thidi iIm explanation iit composed are easier to comprehend than the 
tliin;; tn be explained no help is given. 






Eliild. Tt uiolhT ill 
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I teiicher ilesiroys the reaUty of nn e^plumition by 

ig for the child. He moves rapidly from [K.iiit to point, and 

conclndei that all is wel! because the child U able to give back the 

(onU lined. There may be no real understanding at nil in suoh a 

«, Mid both teuchei and child may be deluded by the process. 

Iw worst form of sham eiiplnnatian in that in which the teacher, 

14 to Miknowledge his own ignorance, makes a abow of exiilainlngr 

itBuUter and aimply myntiiics the child. No genuine teacher would 

to Budi a (iractice. 

rliiB ont,' like explanation, is a compound process in which 

I nae ia made of direct addresn, familiar oral illustntioiis, 

id training queationii. The purpose Is to assist the child 

H diilinct menUl picture of objects, scenes, eU?., which are 

SB difficult to realise, and which, Iroin their nature or the 

ces attending the t^acliing, oinunt be made clear by any 

il to tlie senses. ' Picturing out ' dilfcrs fruui explanation in 

t wonrtnc niidarataiidlnc b]r vlvidiMaa of pmntnent 
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rattier Uian by ilmpllflcatlaii, though the latter i^ often iadndei!. Ii 
appeals lu the imagiDatian, and makes iise of aui^b concepts m we 
famiiinr. These it combines aud presents to the child aa a stiiljii^ 
word-picture, in order that by this means he inay hn duly inpmud 
and realise clearly what is required. While employing botJi dcscripiiuii 
and illustration, 'picturing out' h more than eitlier of these lii^, 
and may often he used with advuitsge in pbce of, or sa supplenuntu} 
to, both thexe processes. 

Like other composite methods uned in teaching, froDi which itdiJtn 
only in the way in which the expcilienta are combined, ' picturing i 
is eneentiftlly u mode of secnring, by means of the known, 
conception of what is previously unknown. It may often be 
with iidvantag? in the case of younger children ; and in speotli 
is useful throughout a. child's school career. Caution Is necmuiy 
In let it degenerate into a mere rombUng description. 



'PLcturi 




ntnotlwua tBdmioUdn 


Htow. who 


elilmod tor It gnat ImporUnce 


iDil DiHlc it Ibe buis at h 


iBtnlng. 


In ■ broodBt »<n>e It* Die mu* 





Every one recognises the importance in teaching of presenliiif 
knowledge lo the child in an orderly systematic way, and in n funn 
he can understand ; but the equal importance of Mcniiiig Out U» 
tnfarmatloD glvan bIibII Im Szed, no tliat it may remain a jiemuiHti 
possession, id rarely attended t^ as it ahuuUI be. It is im^iosaiijlt U 
secure that everything mid in a lesson shall be rememljeml. luir ii 
thin at all necessary ; but tbe child stiould have perfectly dear Uiu 
of t&e MiU«nt polnta and main outlines of the subject, and see Iwir 
the fiicts are connected togellier. (Jf uoui-ae ev'cry teaclier will iua* 
numberless small devices of his own fur securing the neceiKsaiy depth 
of impression and consequent retention of facta ; but four expedinti 
on of sufficient importance, and of suHiciently general applicatioi, In 
ertt separate consideration. These are repetition, recapitulitioUi 
d bends, and review. 

Every inHueiKW tmnight (o bear npOR Uh aM 
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IlKTMunie iitijirMiiion behind it, ami it it by nienns nf tills that the 
irvinl (if the idea becomes possible. Sometimes the eHect produced 
by » single pr«aentatioQ is sufficiently powerfril to render relentinn 
(rruuB; bat m man; ca»es it is of such an evanesceDt eharacter thnt 
itpttHion a^in anil again is necesstirj before the idea becomes fixed. 
Jicotot'i farourite maxim, " Repeat wilhmit ceasing," is only one of 
ilieniaiiv instanced in which the Tilns of TSpetitlOD In sduoatian U 
iniiiWj iipOQ. The really iniportsnt pnicticnl ])oint Li thut therepeti- 
lionihuiild )je aecomplisheil without weurin<.'»< In the pupil— tliut Uie 
Uislitr iboDld i«pMit wiUumt EMming to do so or set iiurpoH. Some- 
■imH it i« necessary to reiterate facta in the same wnrd^, so that the 
iilMuii! the symbol may be permanently lumociiited ; in other cases 
i( IS belter to repeat the points in a clianged form, unci this 'vt generally 
kn iccomplMhed by means of qnestions. 

i) Sa«ipitvlat\on. This is going over the heads or important 
[■'inHof the lesson in order, not only to tiv them, but to bring out 
thf wUlive bearings and connection of the facts in such a wiiy that 
rtfjnwy appear in their proper perspective. Reaiiiitulalion may lie 
(uiplojnl at any point of the work, and is ofl«n useful for picking up 
tlie ibwds of a lesson ; but there should also be Dxed places for the 
naniliiE np oT tlie MaeblSE ai far as It hu gone, and these nil! 
f'nfrally correspond lo the ends of the divisions. Such Bystemalic 
rrapitnlatioQ gives a firm grasp of the lesson as ii whole, and iK iiIho 
loi iiiipartaDt factor in securing correct recollection. 

(!) Biofk-hoard Htaih or SummaTiet. Wben property used these 

in in accordance n-ith the principle Ihnt aometlilng sbonld be laamed 

UonighiT "><I BXMti; uut tbs rest refernd to tbat. They are of thi' 

pmMl aervice in facilitating and rendrriuy ccrfjiin the remembrance 

f :hf miiline of the leswn. After each section ha-s been recapitulate! I 

■ [■iinimed np, the gist of this summing up— the key fact, or the fact 

"'.ih will wrve to suggest the rest of that portion of the work — 

"iild be jmt upon the black-board, and read by the children until 

'""ilv fiseil in their minds. If they can be induced by means of 

"tions, to suggest the black-hoanl heail themselves — the teacher 

'<tinE only .1* fiir as is necessary to secure conciseness and corveet- 

■■'fexjjn^-siim- so uuiijh Un' ln'U.'r. Ii should be borne in mind 

' Uu) blaclc-board beads are not fragments, and not mart 

J^Un «gt4i, but clear fLQd plUi; statemeats properly W 
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»aiit«ncH ; anil that when the lesson U completed thej gfaoiihi (am > 
read&ljle and inteUigible abstract of all the more impoTtoat fe 
of Ihe touching. Though details are omitted there should be d<. 
ill thought. 

TlM wonU ibonM be well ahosea, and the s 
direct In eoMtmctlan. It is better to hare two or even three Aot 
heiuU at the end of a division than one long one. 

The reftdint; ia often of a very imperfect character, U d»oH 
■jeneratly l>e simitltnneous ; ami eadi head should be read fint hy 
itiielf, and then in connection with all those which huve pr««Ki«l i<- 
In this way two senses are appealed to — ^hearing and gi{;ht. Witii 
younger children it is well to bave each word read iu> the towbtii 
writes iti. so as to keep up attention, and then the statement given u 
a whole. In nn case should the teacher turn his bock on ha, clou 
anil leave them idle while he thinks out 



The head^; should be neatly and disi 
dgtler dausa ttia tnatmant ahonld rorm 



,ctly V 



nd IB Uw 



UiB pupUfl In taking notei on their own account. In the tmnsilvm 
»tHf,-e, the note or summary should first be bro\ight out by the cambi«4 
oHbrta of the class as a whole, and the sentence shotild be rspidli 
iliclated by the teacher. As soon however as tlie children are able to 
riiana)!;e for theniaelves this help should be withdmwn. 

Black-lNHtrd bead) sbould be worked up to, not w-ritten down 
abniptly. An unskilled or forgetful teacher is very apt to neglKi 
his black-board heads until too kte, and consequently to liritie tktvi 
in at inopportune moments— sometimes as tlie result of chunc«, some- 
times to fill up a gap when he is at n loss for Eomethii;g to lay. In 
many cases they do not properly suramariao the lesson at oil, and are 
written down regardless of their connection with one another. 

(4) Review. The periodical review of what has been taught, m a* 
f) prevent its beco]nin;r hazy and uncertain, or lading altogether, is a 
inall«r of the greatest importance in achool-work ; but it is also Me 
which is often very much neglected. Few teachers seem to reslisr 
practically how rapidly information sinlcs beyond recovery, and how 
much is lost for want of being occasionally brought la the surface. It 
it a grievous mistake to niiow matters to bo forgotten which liave eml 
both teacher and pupiN ii large expenditure of effort, nhen n fuiall 
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ml again would kwp llieiu 



pA lit time ({evoteil I 
Bud ready for use. 
wj runniti|r ovpf of a aiil-yeot, or nf .1 coni-ie nf lessons, not, onlj 
embruice, hut gives a brood tIgw of tbe whole, aM 
■ prwMiM tbe dumping' and nairoirlng effect of conUnuouB atten- 
p to detUli. When revic"" is properU- oiii'pJ for, knowledyr no 
Et appears to the pnpil as a eeriea of isolnted fuits ; luiil the fonii 
1 be so varied that the subject is looked at from n 
Whar different point of view each time. 

u for tbe thoTougli rsTleir of vhftt hai b«eit tansbt 

1 be arranged for at stated Intervals, or wlien ii eertiiin ikuioiinl 

Otk iia» been gone throvi^'h ; and no considenition of the appurtnl 

Iftir preying on over new gmnnd should be aJlowed to slund in 



It Mtrnmliiatloai, conducted liy tlie tcAcher, itnd eon&ned 
w-vfaioh have been given in tbe leuonit, ore also u very iise- 
iw where the children are sufljuiently advanced for 



CHAPTER VII. 



CLASS MANAGEMENT. 

The suc(xs8ful manftgement of a class is coDditionM by tluwaett 
of infliienceft — (1) those dependent npoD DTgamsation, that is upon 
proper arritngements being niiide for conducling the work litli 
the leiist loss of time und llie iituxiuiiiin of (»iufort and efficient?; 
(9) those which are connected with the government of rhildreo, thilli 
with the proper exercise of disciplinary power and control ; (3) th«t 
arising from the way iri which thB teaching' is ffiven. 



I. CLASS MAHAGEHENT AS DETERHINED BT OROANISATIOH. 

Eflicient organisation bos a powerful inSuence iipon thv proptr 
management of a cinaa. With children working under unhaitthv 
conditions, in physical discomfort, or with bad artangenienU for 
carrying on the work, it is impossible for leacliing to be as snccesstiil, 
or control as easy, as should be the cose. 

Every addlttonkl itrftln, wbetber phyiloal or mental, to wbieti •! 
teaolier or child it nniuceuarll]' tnbjeetol, it 
to wwte. If the conditions by luenna of which tliis waste ii 
minimised were more carefully uttendeil to, us they ought tn be, H 
harmful effects attributed to overpressure would, ut least in the a 
of healthy children, almost entirely disappear. 

Although the full diacussion of matt-ers connected with o 
belongs properly to Hdiool Maaaganmi in its narrower 
from their direct and indirect bearing upon teaching, the more i 
portsnt points are well worthy of careful oomiderutioii tn coonec 
irith the present subject. 

I. tiBNEBAt. CONDITIONS AS DIRECT 

AND CoMFoKT OK TUB SCHOLARS. Every school should be p 
to buit the work to be done there. This is frequently neglected, k 
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•^ueDlly lunny Teialious inconvenieacea arisu from bad anunge- 



1} Tkt Room. The moat awfiil fami of room, where the «chool is 
Bvodenite size [say for from 50 to 150 ciiildren), and has to be 
nndet the direct control of the head teacher, 'a an oblong just suffi- 
i-irntly wide to allow of the class being brought out in front of the 



hooLs the Undencr of modern orKaoUation Is to break np 

tnUaUa floor siiace Into separate rooms, t^ i;ontain from 40 to 81 

■h itpcordinj; to needs. This U accomplished either hy 

the school built as a series of separate rooms, or by dividing 

flu Urge room by means of partitions. 

IbUU<ii» aoij (-IthiT tlldr, or folil, or be nud« tike ■ Queen Anne blinl iiid 
enidl UiK crllinf;. Tbere can be no doubt Hut (or the oidlnuy purpose* ot 

«)»ri»nOMi lu bp IrfllotheniHflvoa. Tho work Is mora dirocUy ander Uielr 
ud Uie dlxtnrbing Uinaeiice> irliiiug fmja liBViiig cIibkb alongilds each other 



B class under proper control 
r disorderly, or an attractive 
>om is undivided, and several 
IS to be under the continuous 



It ii diffientl for a teucher to keep h 
I t neighbouring class is noisy o 
fi is going on near. If the main r 
M have to work aide by aide ao i 
rriflon of the head teacher, the evils just referred to may be 
iilerably lessened by separating the clauses by means of curtains. 
iln case of elementary schools the Education Department in- 
apoB an average of 8 square feet of floor space and 80 cubic 
)f wr epace for each child in average attendance. These how- 
ire the lowest allowances to escape a fine, and should certamly 
wherever it is possible. Tn a school working up to its 
nplement of scholars the bodies of the children occupy a 
of the space ; and to this is to be added that taken up liy 
tn on days of maximum attendance tie limits of 
put pet child sbonid never fall below the ' Code ' allowance ; and 
r ordinary working conditions 130 cnbic feet per oUld is much 
I what is required. 

tn when the prot>er average amount of space is secured for each 
(sTtain classes may be very overcrowded ; and where this occurs 
lUtdten are pretty certain to be restless. Some teachers do not 
the children in the beet way over the apace ttviuIitbU 
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for the cIbm. All such litcle itutttera need to be looked tn it J 
teaching is to 1* suoceasfiil. 

OlaBullnesa and plaasajitDeBB oi 
ditionB, ndt (inly nf lipiilth iitit of tliat clieerfulneas and lirijihtm^s* 
which fhiiiild (.'hnr^u.'terjsp ihlMr^n under inelnK'tinn. Suit U one of 
the teAChars enemiae In Bchool, und tihouid bo sciupulounly remo^oil 
every day from the floor, furniture, and any crevices Vfherp it b 
liltely to aGCiimuUt«, Every one practically acquiiinted with school* 
must be aware how rarely this is done effoctiuilly. Bingy ha]f-i.-I«ane>l 
Mchoolnxiras are only too uommon. 

The lower part of Uia walli ihonld be boarded or painted i" u 
height of about five feet, and wiloured some light lint of grey aliore. 
The ceilings should be whitewashed ; but white is too glaring for ihp 
eye to rest upon with eoinfort when ajjplied to the walls. Tli» gauanl 
look ot the room ahonld Iw one of pleaaiut oomfort ; and much mav 
be done to add to ita attractiveness by a judicious arrangement of 
pictures, diagrams, and maps. Pictures — such as large Gained pholo- 
grapha of striking scenery, or of celebrated jiaintingB wilhin the 
comprehension of children, and many coloureii jirints now Kold for 
school use — are not only useful for deeomtive purposes, but are a 
standing good iniluenGe ujwn children in other waya. 

"Anything in lh< WD)' of ulUutiriny bang 
onukiml. ChspnouDovarUyi 1ui:ikil7d<m 
imr foTBlkttisn n«ra compelled to contont thdnaplvu vtth wnrifnuc iinptrMDM of 
lii&iiioriiiwlgiigmrlngi, gindBteliiugiiiudiiJuilnblechnHuo-litliagntihiKniluHapta 
of photognimrn can now be Iml fur very iinall pricM. Kvm tlie Cliristmm ntiDiben 
of th« &-iTpAfdjiu<l lIluHrnltd NtiDt wVA aitpply (in efltet{v« and thonmghly wjiiilev«iia 
MTt of Brt at ma>\ triBlng cnt 1 thoald be inclined to press llila jolpt of aawlHa 
ftHanlUa with aome ijpraJatcrice, aa during Ibe ayiii]iBtbi*tic perkal of ynjth Jrafvaa- 
Hldtu are nwlDy token 1u by Ibe eye at H'r<ll an by tlie oth<T tMOKS, an'l bib n Bnaty 
reUlnM sa to leave tlitir periiianeiit iitainp ou tbe ifiind."— <Z>r. FSr^i^nnnii.) 

The Boots of tbe room ihonld be warm and dry, and ai noiMlMi u 

poislblB. Quarries or xtone are unsuitable. Thin boHrds tin- noi^, 
iind from their vibration send tip a considerable amount nf dust inl'* 
the air during the nioveinent-s of the children. The l)est flour i? one 
made of wood blocks furufully kid in e«nient or asphalt (n fnnn a 
smooth surface; but thick, well- Masoned, and well-jointed board* 
make a satisfactory Hoor, snd !irc, of coni-se, iiiwb lr~B evpen.«ic<>. 
(2) The IflghliiKj. A room for teaching purpoaes ihonld be well 
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ir ihU i? not BccuKd it if oft^n ditfii^iill for diildmi lo ;«« 
--, tIuU nmtiifr ; oni), apKrt from thU, a lutf-lighlfd riNnu haa h 

I ij look iind pxer(-is«!> a depressing eftW-t upon those inmuirail in 

I .Lynfler dii.v. Thp be*t light is one from the left, and weU H>>OTe 
In- ItVdl of the eliildren'B braiK In no amt shonid the windon-ii Iv 
hiMiImm and direcilv in frnnt of the dildren vhen in their u>iial 
» rMng |iluces. Nor should the children ever be flowed to sit with 
liie lunihine either in their eves or beating on their heads. In such 
iircnnubtnueit proper attention is not to lie expected. It is a mislahc 
hii*Fver to exclude sunlight alti^etber from a room. A judicious 
iLrnnj^emcnl of blinds will eaail; secure all thst h needed in thit 

[^j Thr WanHtug anA VtnlSatirm. ^U wurnlnc i> often r diSi- 
LLill problem to wilve with complete suc^tss in the caae of Iw]^ 
ihoch. If a room b too hot the children become drawsf ; nod if lov 
pJd thr iliKonifurl distracbt their att«ntion from the teaching. WiOi 
iirrnp children tlie tempemtun! should not be allowed to bU m low 
M S3° F,, nor ri« above «6°. 

^ivffi hIiri ft at&afBftui; tcjupumlure &■ lecuTvl, irlOauiuiy foma of ftpptntn^ ihfl 

' ' ' 'irfL<<^five rlutributlon uf tKe hat, to that vlil]« cue |«rt of the nxttn la 

-i.rtii, onnlber l> Dir loo nlil. Cold dnnfrliU to lh> IMt ■» alw 

..."111. Whsn, too, Iht iMtlDgii ladlf DUUHgnl, thrrimn b emmllx 

~li L^uL^U ui ilu wtlr loonilng ud too bat io tbe nAviiDini. All Umh tlUIie* 

i.1lIU.^UmI tbf tfuhing; bnt vitli * lltUs isnaiid wileiifuliiiiM m tlw put of 

•-!■ airdat tlwjr iBuy Mlniort tlmji be cun^denblj' reilawrt, ■»! In wme caww 

I!ii' |ir-!«T «-i.rii.in- of a M-lionl i_- yenerully very dof^lj- cnnnecttil 
"iilisflclent vealUatloa. If bcIuioI work ia Us bt projierlj- nirried on, 
1 wiieuit sDppIy or tmlk air U easentlal : nnd this should be Intro- 
'l**! siUiont e*p<mng the children to draii^hts. In many esses the 
"f i' vanned as it comes in ; luid ench an iirrangeiUBnt where it does 
ini rinduly heat the nir or rob it of its moisture is a great gain. It 
;f rents injnrions cold currents and econouiises the heat, 

III nil weH-conaUructed schools the lueuna nnd appliances for efficient 
'mlilntinn are present ; but the rmlly iui|Hirtanl thing ia thnt they 
■iiiiilii he regularly looked to and made use of. Theoretie«lly these 
'fillip aro |ierfect enough ; but practically they are often neglected (o 
■ licplorable extent. In a dose rtutfy utuioaphere, much of wbicU 
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e childlfl^^ 



bus been breathed over and over agaiii, the chiHren ate certain W 
become dull iiad stupid ; nnd the leather, feeling his efforts meet 
with little response, is apt lo grow irritable and Cfosa. With condi- 
tions like these not only is damage being done to health, but the work 
suffers in luany wiiya. Things, which in other eiruunistances would 
be euaily leiirned, become iimlters of laborious effort, and w 
and overstmin soon follow. 

Even with the liest ventilation the rngiilar fluahlng oi 
(TmIi air la advliable. It is never time wasted lo send the ch'i 
into tbe pliiy-groiind for a few minutes in the middle of an utt<^ndanc«, 
30 Ibat they may hiive u, run in ihe fresh air ; and while they are therr 
doora and windows should be thrown open, if the weather will at all 
permit, in order that the air in the room may be thoroughly uhungnl. 
It should 1* kept in mind that while the unwholesome state of tlte air 
in a room may strike any one very forcibly who ronies into it from the 
outaide, those working in it inay be quite unTOnscious of its vitiated 
condition until the lAyileal conaequuLcea force themselves upon tbe 
teacher's notice. Initttcntion, languor, headache, rcstlessnens, (riddinesi, 
and nausea are all aigns tliat the atninspbere has become thoroughly 
unfitted to support vital a<-tion (iroperiy. Relaxed or sore throat and 
dyspepsia on tlie part of the teacher are often also to be traced ditectlv 
to working in a close room in bod lur. 



CmTi« JuatlyMj-s: 



a .uy» 



h LDflqeuceH Dprnate Hlmnsl ljn[Tera-jitibt3r Uut lul 
I of Ills BohoolToom, liivn, be his nnt thought vIub 



(4) duaige of jmtturt aiid nf j)laa. Children get w«auied bf^^H 
continuance in the same posture, no matter how ramfortable thii ^^H 
be for a certain time. It is a great mistake t« iiUuw them to remiun 
sitting during the whole of the time they are iji ."thonl, t-iiher from 
tbe point of view of health or that of work. Axrangement ahonld ba 
made for altemaUng peiioAi of tltUiiK and itandlng, nnd the 
flhould, as a rule, be made at the end of a lesson. \VTien, hoi 
tbe children bt^oine restlesH nnd fidgety during the t<TM-hing, | 
may be done by a few momenta brisk pbydoal exerciM and a 
of |(osture. The relief afforded will, in many such itumis. I* 
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(tmoc Esen^u«s of the nature of the 'extension movements,' well 
luinwii io oliuost every teaclieT, are frei{uently beDeficial in preventing 
ihililpen from becoming cramped and dull. They Hmarten up the 
ii'^ition and give a new impetuB to effort, as well ae ilo much to 
.iiii»t« [hoae slouchin)!!, lounging, lolling, and crouching attituiles 
;i]H' iwhich children so readily fall if left to themselvea. Apart ftwu 
tin' hflid hahits thus formed, such attitudes are often productive of 
Jiainelination to mental activi^, and if persisted in may lead to 
]jhvsical uiiichief. 

; ru>. b«t clvrm hy sieiiula (nich u marcmniU nf the hand, gt the raining uf tbo 
u.Yis), orby uuiDlnn. The lignlflcalloD oT tliiia the toclier cui mdll)' iimiigc liir 



(!hU(* Of pla£a ii alio a relief ; iind wlicre other armngements will 
Liduiit of it, it is certainly a gain to move childreu into another I'ooui 
(i>T i«rtaLD lexaons, or to brtng them fi'om the desks on to the floor 
ijoce in front. Some lessons, as reading, are very much lietter given 
^^ vilh ihe children standing. Teachers are too apt to consider such 
^LlUnp u of little or no importance ; whereas they frequently have 
^^^oy Kmsiderable influence on the teaching, and neglect of thetu 
^TiMraia the difficulties of controL 
' II FcLixtTURE AS AWKCTISQ ScRooL-wojiK. All articles of fur- 
Hi uire ihould be conveniently placed and kept in good order. Dirt 
AoiAi be carefully removed from time to time, and nothing of the 
re of writing, scratching of names, or ill-usage should ever be 
Reapeot for the properly of others cannot be too carefully 
into children. In connection with class management only 
* items of furniture call more eaiieciuUy for consideration — 
Jueriei, desks, and seats. 

Ul) Th* Gaiienti. Galleries for oral teaching ure beat plni«d in 

u by themselve<<, so that the children may be more readily »nd 

idy under control, and the teacher may be free to adopt any 

n he pleases witlioiit the danger of interfering with other lessons 

ear. In infimta' schools, however, and in some whools 

1 Hpecial pystcnta, it in common to find the gallery at one 

linfthe large room. It should not be placed where there i» a large 

SmW at the back, or the light will be trying to the tciicber, and 
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the children'^ taxe* being in shttdow lie irill huve Boine difBcuItf in 
seeing t^eiti as he nhould do. The bent light is from iJie »ide nr 
above. 

GaUeries nre not uncommonly bo crowded thnt die children auuM 
sit comfortably. In euch circumsUnces reHtlessness and inatlcotinn 
are almost [^^rbun, and an undue proporUon of tbe teucher's energj' i> 
spent in keeping order. In the uase of gallerieB for infants, 14 or 19 
inches at Itast Bhoiild be allowed for each child ; nnd with nldiT 
schokra thia should be extended tolSor ISinchea. Many g>llled« 
are too deep from back to front for efficient leaching of nil thr 
scholars ; five or six rows are aa much as ahoulJ be allowtsj, fsA 
platform being about two feet wide. The semicircular ammgaaiCH 
is a good one for little children. To allow of the childwD beiBK 
moved readily in and out of the gallery, gangwaya about 16 indws la 
width up each side should be provided. 

runn fur inTint) lBiiddiii«<1, gallerlgmn nftmi m canatnictiia Uwt eidi nrpot plV' 

thadlrlnf tlieboMeuid theucldflDUl kiaksMil InlcrFRmiseorUiDH baMwI. ni> 
iiuf be Diinagcd, anil ■ back rest provided, by having t slojriijg boAFd nbixLt B tH^ 
wldepUcfld m* 10 incbefl from the tronl edge of tbn platfOnn nod rriDnlJif Ut*vtinl' 
length of !b« (pocs mcDjiici) by the clui. Kegloct of thii prKsution is niiUr 
chndren, ind [i pretty Mm to hn the source of mtny minor dlfflcnJtlefl 

Even Hi the LmI, however, tlie plui Li nnt ■ good one, end 
be mvolded. It necasitates the eilleiy lui ■ whole behig higher tlju 1> 
Deoeeiwiy or odvlnble, while enectiul deaiieing from dirt and i 
dlffloult, and any n^lect in tliiH reapect is much more IJkel^ to 

The beat plan li to have moTablaBe&t*, and these—of viiitable he 

for the children who iire to oocnjiy theiu- — shpuld be placed prefeiw? 
Mt the bark of each platform ; though seats about four to six iniw 
high placed on the /nmt of each platform ore aometimea ii»ed. In ifi 
ease should the seats be fued, inasmuch aa the gallery cannot then 1* 
properly swept ; and with the low fonns just mentioned the aps*" 
beneath simply become slorehouaea for dirt. Where ae|utrate Jwti 
are uaed at the back of the platforms the Utter need not rise nM» 
thttn four or five inches above each other. 

Oallary asati should always be provided with supports for l^ii:' Iwli. 
[ind these shoiJd not be too high; nine or ten inches for avctagt 
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intuwl of the middle of ihe \»ck. 

i3) Th* buki. In schools for diiWren bIiotw lie in&nl st^« no 
iHirt of the furaitnre has aucfa an imporlBnt bearing upon the tetMiiing 
or upon the health nf the scholara as the deshfL This is becaminK 
gmemlly rerojrniseJ ia iheorr, bin rerj- much remains jn to he done 
U>lh ia the wny of proper proTiiiiint nod of nn^ adjnsUiiMK to oon- 
ilitioiiB twfiwe things mn be said to be satisfactarj from a piHcliail 
^■oint of view. To ill-devised desks with inaltj seat-* have been 
Aitributed nmny of the evil effects of school work — nntahly curvUim 
ii( ihe Bpine, contnurled chectR, and to a considers lile extent the 
iiiorkMl incTMsc of short-sight. 

School desks tii be ^^tiite wlifloclory should as Eir n^ possitile fulfil 
'.he following mnditions : — 

m'l Thty thtntid bt thoraughl^ Krvirtablf for all n*t» lo vhifh Otry 
iif lioUt lo be put in Iriuhiitg. 



ildcnnon. ti my ] 



Mirr hf (liviim IMn scnwHl down In I 

ikrnbfflflKt portion it the up| 

tiring of unt iwni&v EtKy pupil ■honlil In 

N> pUwl ti the tight util luuk •lawn lu I 

■hnnra nlMo l» pnxId-L ItoA biiuuia I 




3M nt fKTtt-M lllw th 



iFrraii 18 to 21 inches should be allowed for ench child in writinj.', 
indiily crowded they are constantly interfering vrilh 
IB olhsr and are much more difficult for the teacher tn mtuiikge. 

I'(b} 7^ thoiM mctl all ntcetmrt/ nqaiTcmttUs /or Ihe maiiiUnancf 

r poiition of bodfi, and ttptcially shoulil tir nf iwilahh' 

)t for f'l'' children ikAo ore lo orvjtpy Ihfm. 

|iHne we have lo consider the detia more piiniciilarly from (lac 

point of view. The essential matters are (1) the height of 

k t (S) the slope ; (3) the nature and height of the seat ; (4) 



I the edge of ihe dmk mil 



AIM to ril WBtaMIr wklta 1 



tiln WirBi'~""^'*T'~'*''~'" •'^li I ilii iiiiiiii L ilj iim miml 

VHtabltlMBltaUudllai. iMlMAtn pnTFrdHluin whtchUwdortaB 

IMlkal piB ta IhK fer M • Mtftw «f feet a. dope K nry »ldom ilteRd U tU- 

k tti MrtHN taa th* kam to tfea bolHB a( Ui> hml, n ibM tha eUU e^ A «A 
«ttlta«wl}rttBnta*hftit«iMa«gT()iiW<irllHbolA«crt. Iiihir-f 
«Nta Iw ktkiM th* Mi^ tf «N Mti *mM t» ihn Ut to Ml h*H neoNM >* 

ttw*»KtlMiMUn>. — ^->-^^-. ■ ttii^k ihmi^bII"* 

■iMMto • vUlh or m kak It M MawNl) h*lj.iti iBMbrvkraielu^tM*** 



to fi M H t^fci^^t 
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motci 



. Thifi 



iiirlng otnl M*ching, •» «li"o tncrtwifil tK 
•■hith every tMcher kncnm In >o hBlpful. 
niuilly groDjHil 111 thrHa, at 



>,, laOif Ob* i{vu«aJlr Imfamfl. Bol^u tnchln^ ii coannwd tberv can tie Ultla 
.liiutt it li 111* nioiB eoKTuilent, apFciillr In snull or mnoir kIiooIi. Bpuo ihunli! 
I. trgt 1-t<r«u Uia dsHkn rw tbe hmchHr to movti beblnd the children. The olilcf 
limtiliB 4TP 1h" rfHnjHCtnwofsTonpLDE^and th« ease with whfch chnn^ nf pcwtiirs 
in) rf (law may be ucored, b; bringing Clie ehtldren oat upon the floor epuFa In 
tniil, Him vir laasan naj be more mltably laiighl In tbli wKf. Tbe llaedraalafei 
Tititn iikn tn that an]' pertlculBi chlhl cannot be m caailr rcavhed by the teachrr, or 
!it™ til« pint* » nadily, and that boclioil Mate ate nt [inMont ulnitiet a pmeticaJ 
aymiUlMy «lib lhi> amngeuient. 

m. Proper AnRANQEMBS'T ay Scholars ash 'Work. Under 
1U9 bead may be ^^uped alL nintUrs aflecting cliisa maQBgement 
Thickare dependent upon the right classititatioD of tlie children, tbe 
•ijiulnimt of the work to the teacher's skill and knowledge, and the 
amngeinent of times and subjects in sitch a way that tlie children 
Mjslways be tiiiJablij employed and no (Mirt of their instruction 
iiBV Ijc npi^lecled. 

[1) T%t eloMification of tlie. children. In order that the inatriic- 
M pTCn to a class may be §a suited to every member of it that no 
Mi« nnduly praaaed and no one neglected, the level of attainment 
id of intellectual power miLst be fairly uniform throughouL It is 
K liways possible to secure this, but if the doBsification is to be 
must always be aimed at. Where the children aw 
llttly grouped, so that some ore much more advanced than others, 
lldifflciiities of successful management, witli reei>ect to both teaching 
tdiliKipline, are very much increased. 

(Iiildren vary very much not only in tnowleii;L[e but in iheir ability 
'<i muter certitin branches of learning. To adjust matters with 
iluvretical exactness to the child's needs there should be a separate 
liuiification for every Important subject of instruction within the 
"IhoI range. Th«, however, being practically impossible, teachers 
lu"! been led to group the aubjecla in various ways. 

Ths trouble and inconvenience as well as other disciplinary defects 
<if cren « UirMfOld cludflo&tlon — namely, for (1) reading and literary 
'iilijcflj, (2) arithmetic and alliwi branches, and (3) mechanical Btib- 
i"li iiich iw writing, drawing, etc,— are so great m W hove prevented 
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the tuloptinn of this plan except in 
it in probubly entirely abandoned. 

A tronod olMatSoaUim— fouodeil on attainment in (I) a 
RQil other maUieniiitical nubjeeta, on the one aide, and (i) Uteari 
work, including rending, writing, geography, and like snbjects, on thf 
other— is much less cumhroua, and satiBfies all ordinwy needi TW 
mn Iw little doubt Uiat for higher achooU. at least, this U hy fw tlu' 
lieat MTungeiiient. 

The conditions of tlie 'Code' examinntions have led to the*lflpti«i 
everywhere in English elementary gchoola of a. aliiKla dwUllctfW 
Imaed on average attainment in reading, writing, and aridmietic ; nmi 
tlujugh the conditions nre now Bomewhiit altered, and greater frewl"iii 
iif eiasMfication is allowed, the single arrongeioent will prolmhlj slill 
remwn couunonly in nee. The advnntagfit of this mode of i)la»ifit»lii«i 
.ire, that it eitnplifies amingements and causes le»» ditficulty fi 
disciplinary point of view ; it secures attention being giTea ti 
grounding in elementary subjects which should for 
further studies ; and consequently it promotes all-round develop 
and prevents specialisation of effort at too early an age. Tl 
disatltanlngf» of the plan are, that it tends to reduce all the a 
of u class to the same dead level of aojuirement. anil the c 
(Specially the brighter ones, are often hampered and discoiinj 
b«ng kept markiDg lime in certain aiibjecta liecaiisv they happen I 
btickword in tiniw other, which may be of less imptrtance 
iinponible to ]irevent this to Mime extent, where the child's pdiitiil 
determine*! by his ability to mrh a t-erlain fixed standnid in oB tfc 
tvoentiitl subjecls. There is also the evil that in elementary wlw* 
a child is i.lVn kept in the ^nie class much longer than he i 
be. bei'susc he hsH not ^nssed his examinatioa 



Iwehlnitiikikivi-ii 
Thtilahrbi or (t» xlujgiT tkxiKkstlnn 
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(i) Th* ytoyer o0eeriny of the ttaties. This is an iinportnct con- 
(idoHtion. If the cluas ia lurger than the teacher oan well lunnage, 
otiihebiiniible, without an undue Uts uiion hia knowledge or skill, to 
taaillt effectively the subjectfl to be taught, clifBcultiea as to iiiunage. 
meal ire sure to arise. A skilled adnlt leather may, in faiTonnibie 
urcnmilmcfs, be able to ^ve u I'ollc^^tire lesson to eoine 60 or t^ 
chiHnn ; but it ia impossible for him with such a class to teach the 
it&arj subjects of instruction — such as reading, writing, and aritli- 
with that tnttnial« knowledge of each child and that careful 
n to the needs of individuals which are necessary if the 
ure to be properly educated. Kor is it {toaaiblo in such a 
K, without unceasing watchfulness and a very severe strain upon 

■ Biergiea, for the teacher to keep every child in good order and con- 
)j ismployed. Bo that, even from a, mere knowledge point of view, 

■ pupils may make all the progress of wluch they are capable. 

fflWrkinni nptnintml tn ]'inmn riijiH Tiiifiriii In rli miiiMiij iirli mlii ini iinmi farUHT 
brnchm teulier todojuidofl «itbcr tu himself ur tho cfaUdrcD. Aa ho Ik only 
Bf hu boiljisS) hia tf«i:bliig IB apt to be formal and comrncii] place ; and UiflakUI 
o keeps lar^ number of cbUdrec dtfiadily etaployed and 
lEht not lu be eipected of hluu Tba dilSculUu of coulrol, 
int of that tact in deallsg wltji idle or troubLeflome childnn 
tt cdIj eoiDBa CroDi experience. Hisurotli is uTlta io trjlag. tad tttt nmny Ibingn 

ih, and flnallj befomes digguiicd both with hlnuclf sod hii work. 

J Its tudisT* thenld be dlitrltinted to tb« duses aocordlnE to their 

», teaoUns abUlty, and power of maintaining discipline. It 

iyt\ howerer, Dot to keep young traehcrs alwuys ut the siime 

B try*"''"]' where they aro employed to help an older asaititant, 

■ a change now and again gives them increuaed experience 

* k good thing in otiier ways, both for themselves and the 

. Nevertheless they should remain at a cIum far a sufficiently 

I period to make their inSuenc« and teaching fully felt, and to 

b credit for such results as they are able to Becure. 

of »clioul> v»ry or coqim very much, and what leailviaablc cm 
be loeipBdl<^iit for otber reuoQa. Aa a rain, irlicnver H ta 
pupU teaahiifa. in »lg sborgg of m clus l« ntaln tlie <auc pHii> 
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Hull (or a fur, uid ta chuigB Jntt altsr the enuuIutlDD. AnrthlDf vlikli la Ukdr 
lupnreiitthijiiirrom lieirlng Uidr nock Biecely u ■ touuJ of iLutl reuUnvttnB 
tailing iuU> a perfuDcU)ry perfonuuice of rlutf \i wortli itif iiilui>. 

In apporttonliiE tlie work it kIujuU be remembered that the ttaeJi- 
iug in tlie middle of tht school genenilty demaodH leust ekill Th( 
to]j of tliu Bcliool — from tlie logical teavbing iiiiil carehil inMllecnBtl 
training necessary, the umount of knowledge required, and the Terr 
judioions diacipliniiry Ireivtmetit whidi elder echolars demand— in «f 
course the poet of difficulty. Next tn this iu importauoe is the lowert 
section of the school, where the children are just comnienoing licir 
studies in eameHt, und the greuteat wire is needed to foster gooii 
habits und to instil into the pupils a love for tlie wort Hw 
unwearying patience, gentleness and kindness of disposition, vivjidw 
of manner, and the akiU to present fouta iu a bright inleresting ",' 
are all necessary. It is a great mistake to commit such work lo il* i 
youngest or weakest teacher in the school, as is sometimes done. 

ptru or tbi sdiool, and tliat Uib >kill rcqulnd It not always the tuue, g<» irilbn> 
•tying ; tnil may p«t U a p«i a( luunr, and will allord the t«clii!r pl«utir ata gf '[ 
lanitr fbc « rKllhful i-erfonuaiice of duty and foe }iuttlug out all the powtr li ^^^| 



(3) Tht arraiigemcat of tint* attd aubj<ct(. Ho school should ^^^ 
work without a Time-table. The careful preconsideration ^^T 
amingeiuent of work, so that nothing may be left to chance or 6»* 
hu9ty decision of the momeDt, is a part of hia duty which do Uack^^ 
can offord to neglect. Everything connected with the mau»genie^* 
of the class should be carried out with order nnd promptitude. Fi»*^ 
thought in such matters saves a very great deal of trouble. B^^ 
proper arrangement of tline and subjects Is a most valuatde *M bob^ 
to teaching and disciplinary control i and where sufh arrangeiiienl ■ -* 
iLiiide, evL'iy nni' knows ivhEit liis work U, when it should begin, in^-' 
when it sliouid tad. There is therefore no excuse ou the jiart of ih*-" 
scholars for idleness with its accompanying temptations to mischief ^ 
and the consequent need for punishment of faulU arising in thi» wtyf 
is much reduced- The teathor is abo saved much unneceasiy 
worry und anxiety, and confusion and loss of time in lieginnini; w^ 
prevented. There is, too, the further moral vslne to the ellUw* 
which aiiEBs from hubits of punctuality, methodical apfhm^ nv 
obedience to law, and iitteution to each duty lit the rii-ht tiiii 



to lb> illlIgrBut aub}«;U 
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bod nf coiuUiictliigii Ttiun-UblPi tUe vaJuen to be UUdjoI 
t ttutructlau, inU other iiutMri nlikli need lo b> t 
luuat refer %o Uuka <luUui; apecIitllT trith Si 



The toon enanUAl polnta to b« kept in view in ttpportionlng tbo 
UmB uid ni1>]Mli are :- 

{a) Thr judidou) duiribiitiun. 0/ the lim, at. dUjioml for tcoit 
oniony (A* rariou* tubjtcle. This should lie baaetl upon their iiu- 
porUmce as instruineBtal to further auquisition, :is aifording a luteful 
menial training, and as giving knowledge of jiemmnent iiiltie in 
tft«T life. 

tlwM lubfrcts wlilcb tie pltuinlnt, or whicL coil l«sl trouble, to Uie neglect of 
utJ]icr<i poMlbly of Irja iJit«nHt but of &iuitl or greiiter iTuportuce. 

(6) Tlti rrgular Tecurreace of each tubjeel at staled inltrvali. This 
j» aevettiaj in order that steady progresa niay be mode, and thiit 
>tl«iilioD to any subject mny not be given by Sts and starts. 

T?»«e i* nlwaJB M (flnpUition to dMUltnrj worll where lira linura of itlli])> nre lint 
Hi— -I. Tbe conueetlon ol the varioun lurtnia thus njit lube loat sight of. to uu >ub- 
>Bft «»ughm)B intervnl betwoeD ous leawm ud uiather to be »o great Ihit tbo chlMrni 

<"•-> r*r Tiliff afforded by dittr^itinn tlu- dij/iodl worL The 
'i —.om (bould lie arranged in such a succeuion, that with eucb chungu 
-11 X-Mutntal working is as fiir as possible turned in u different direction 
r^oias tlutt in which is has just been employed — that is, that another 
^ ■=> f fiLcuIties, as we cx)tuinonly say, is more particularly called into 

I^'as. mMbwileal mvuiMtioni, aocli m wrllliv. ueM rulaner leuioaideuiiiiidliu; 
I Jii>l«4«5ttbl« uienUt eSbrt; leesunn iiondlun moitljr m eierdni of memorj' any Well 
""^lc ^Q^rntbere lb tfhlcfa thft reuiotiibg CujuIUh bnvc btfeu Ur^ely eiu|ddyed ^lltoth- 

!iirl« •• relief •(!«/ (Mtbeiiiitlea. 

lO Tht ditpotitiou 0/ the hisoni in mtk a way that thost dematul- 
inij '■Moft ftrenuouji effort shall tome irheii the children are fresh lo 
lluir trert This is a matter very commonly neglected, yet there i* 
L w>T*^tnt bearing upon the distribution of the individual leuaons which 
^ Bnat«r importance. 

TU beaUaia fei ucb luuiu u aiitluiutic li as euly In the niorala); atlcudwiM 
HBiDg iuiuiediil;)}- nf 




(/) The a^t^mcut of tkt Umftk 1^ tkt Uum to OMOgtani, 
eftlupupxU. A lesoD dtoold be kK^ enoogli to tnin Uie 
lo KuUiiiBd appUcatiim, but it thoaU not be ooDtinned so l(ni|t 
|wodDM weannea. Bejond a certain limit, which ia bcwb n 
we cannot teach a diihl twice ai mnch in twice the time. 

Poi Uw TDimgat lUUi^ Imi id tmstr i''i°'H« each u» quIU k 
In tb* mUilla vt the hAodI t)» mm aiiutaF IniUi li lulf u bnur, vHb 
lon|*t laaoB (Bcli dsT. In the Ufha duns tlx tin» 10117 be extewli 
■a "knai. ud vltb Ihe uldest paplk la a 1iie« acliool bonr 
»D tAsT, boRvcr, mhoqM 4 regular le 



IV. The 88AIU.10 or Afpaiutch asd Books. Without 
nuitcriala for hm the teacher ix seretelj handio^ped in hi* 
All iMiriA of iiiake«biftji and expedients have to be adopted 
tvduue the renulting difficultlea sa mudi d« poaaible ; 
exiwnditure of energy b bo much subtmcted from that which 
be givon to informing and training the children ; while, in 
ciusea, dwreused efficiency of siicb a, nature as serioosl; 
vltk the progresK of the pupils is scarcely to be avoided- 
' *«Kching nlone which siiifets ; for it is often not easy i 
incca to keep children properly employed, and c< 
LtcntLon hait to be given lo mutters of discipline. 



Nof 
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(l) Ajijiaraljiii. JIany elementary schools it is to Iw feared are 
fl kilt bndly equipped, in the way of apparatus, with even the 
■iiigi necesBsry for tlie work to be carried on with ease and 
gciencj. It is a great mistake for nianapers to starve a school in 
.his rVEpect, even from the lowest consideration—that of grant. 

II 14 tliB Michr^B bnslDew to make hlmsnlt thoroughly Acqiulnt«l with all tJift 
ucrt nxTDl iiul nfrKtira klmli ot i])|(mtiu In the muket. Thnw who anpplj inch 
Uilngi in nov » ircll avsn what <■ reqnlnd, that then nwd be Da diffleultr on 



The apparatus shoulil be exactly adavted to tbe puriKwa for whieb 
It !a laiendefl to be employed. It is oft«n unnecessarily showy with- 
™i p-wiitijil fs.itiirei* being properly cared for. Simplicity of con- 
'Eractiiin, soundness of workmanship, and strength of materials are 
ill raitters which should receive attention. With the more or les? 
nHi((h usage which is perhaps scarcely to be avoided in school, cheap 
liiinp are very liable to come to pieces rapidly, and to prove any- 
lliin^ but cheap in the long-run. 

The more important things in the way of maps, pictures, diagrams, 
^nid^ ipceimena, etc., have been briefly described in connection with 
liltiitnlinns. In addition to these may be noted a ball frame, 

rmmher pictures,' a box of sinall cubes, sheets of tables, the com- 
iimDer treighta and ineaKures, with diagrams (or better still models) 
■ f the others, for tha teaching of Arithmetic ; a letter box (or a 

noni maker') and some large leason cards for the purposes of 
nrtlaj; together wilh apparatus and materials for (lerfonning 
limplf eiperimenta, or for the illustration of ordinary lessons in 
tltgwntu; letenoe, reference to which will he made later on. 

ihUILliI 4]«0 brt n p[^Dlif1l] KDpplj of lUt4«, t«pir, ptBB, ehAlk, Alld dOatbl. 

Ill U thoDght email itialters, but nnlMH Uir.j nm regulnct; attrmlrU to iiifIi 
ratMT*pt not to br torthcoiaing vhen wanlnl, mil to aatt tbe teacher no 
Annl Of worry uiil i*inbamsflnient Id conaeqcience. 

is of such (Mimniount importance in teaching tlint 
not to be passed over iu the present connection without a, 
U of consideration to itself. Every eliits ehoiilil be proridal 
Kb hliiii'hoanl ; and during lessons it should invariably be in its 
H iKfot* tbe children. In addition to the bourdn for regular use 
if way there should be two or three for particular purposes ; 
u Inrge oiici for occa-iion-il maps, and iinothcr Willi \vOT\i,on\ii 
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unrl diagonal lines for the purpose of teaching uriting. Some 
trachers also will prefer to have s board ntled on one side for lUDsic; 
Tlie commonest fonn of l)lack-l)oard is the one placed upon in 
eiisel. This is b» a rule much the theapeat, and has the a(ivanU{,"« 
thnt it may lie readily aet up anywhere, and stored away oul of the 
road in some convenient place when not in use. More eipeusiin 
boards made to swing like a looking-glass, or to slide np and down in 
a frsme, are very useful, and in certain cireurastances are much lu te 
preferred. A wall conveniently situated may also in some caB« bt 
iiuule a cheap and servicenible means of support. The following Ut 
the principal vuletlea of blftck-twarda in conuuon use : — 

(„) DillucT baud! tB QH Willi HHta. therm tlioald In well nude, ntpnd milRii), 
and the rmli abaald be tODKUsd witli itrliK of iron, ir light boidn an rrqulnd litj 
iilionlil be framed. Tha but iiMel tor geniml lue [i (bs «qD«ro-lo|ipeJ nremW* w 
Kith a inap aupport LIgbter fonuii niij be iteouuty In eonie euee ; but Ike IbMllt 
tTl]i<>l niiu id un>t«ttyEDdlib«t avoided. 

■'Iiiues where the nature of the work ultcnilemanda a enmridenbleunnuiit of vntlK 

ndvanlaee that the bated cu be rmdUy fad if any nnffU at irhlch Ibe mrk » 

can be eailly moved ihatt dinUncn wi as In idjiut them to tba moat eontulKl 
pneitlon: bat theT«ra too heavy to be fr«|iicntly ehlftml froni vlace lupine, ol 
hence lie coniiiioaly umxIddIj vhen theycia ilnys rcmaiu betore theelisi, 

(c) audlni bnarii. Theas, lllia swliig-bouds, are eipenslve, and an^ too lia<T 1° ** 
rnnveO sbuutmucli. It properly made they can bnraiilnadjtitlrd losiit iKiptl iull>^> 
for writing. Sevonil fome ate In niw. Tlie bent In probablj- otia in wbich tw burfi 

weight by nieiuiB of cords and email i«dle>«. 

(d) Baai*! atlHb«i la wal^ Wbei«actua la lopliend that a blaok-baaid nttiT'^*' 
■gainst iha well In front li at a convenient dirttncc. it !■ an«n Bilviablo tu >iil°I* 
tlii«pliin, even If an ordinary board li»« lu be emplDjed for p«rticohir piirpOM^ '"' 
hoani may be atlaclinl to the wall aa a fiiliirn, or, nmcb betl^i', one of ite ni'"' 
Blldlug romu may be uied. Tlia beat inPtliDil Is to liiva Iwo boanls lalauli) "" 
another as described Inimedialily ibote. The advantages of th* wall nrnV" 
ateltaebapneKs, the fiid that Iha board \t olie«„i rkmM ™,uii[ muf l«l*'*W 

The teacher should not lose sight of the poflsibilitj Ihat lliir«iii»J' 
be some memben ot tbe olau who are Bhort-sighted, ntid con»yinen''? 
uiuilile to see properly whiit is written on the black-bonrd (nm tli« 
ordiniiry plui'ei in I'lii™. Such children are oft^n too timid loipw'' 
iif the defect, and imiy be blniiied iizijuslly unless their i.'onditioBi* 
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Directly it is known, they should be pliu>e(l as near to 
blaob-lx)&nIascanbecoDTenientljaminge<l for; and if then unable 
t, they should 1>e inducei! to prouiire spectacles wherever this Is 



" (2) Bnokf. These are nn important conaideration in the teni'hing 
of some subjects. The number of kinds in the market is now so great 
that the teacher has himself to blame if those selected for use do not 
»orve their purpose thoroughly in all essential respects. The higher 

Ri Ip) in the school the greater is the number of subjects in which 
inks ina; be used with advantage. 
'With children it is a great mistake t/> have books of too pretentious 
a kind. They should conLtin all the facts the pupils ought to learn, 
iinil no imire. They ore a nsefiil lapiilemeiit to teachlUE but Rbonld 
Dot Ikke Ita pUce, whereas they are often overloaded with eiiphina- 
tory matters which it is the teiither's business to give in the lesmn. 
If booko are too large, not only are they needlessly expensive, but 
ihe children are very apt to be so confused with the number of details 
lirought before them that they (ail to get any real hold of the brood 
nutlines which it is so essential for a child to master first. Children 
hare neither judgment nor experience sufBcieot to know what to paas 
over lightly, or what to omit altogether as a matter to be learned, 
and frequently spend their strength on that which Ik least iraport«nt. 
Progress in slow, and discouragement and dislike often follow. If 
children find no interest in what they have to do, the temptation is 
rery great for them to find aniusement in other ways, and increoseil 
vigilance — often backed up by artificial restraint and sometimes by 
pnnishment — isi necessary to keep a class in proper order und steadily 



Books (or children to leam ttom ibonld tie wrllten In a simple direct 
vay, and the statementa should be ts lerte u ks commtlUa with per- 
ttet cleameu. Simplicity is not to be gaine<l by leaving out every- 
thing which is likely to present nny serionn difficulty. Cliildren are 
iIn■i^e^^ I" etTort by being shewn how to overcome obstacles for them- 
iflven, not by having everytliing removeil which they may find 
trouble in simnounting. 

&im(IIiii«> Inaki vritlcii tot cbililmii u« fuio«lvi>1]r wanly unit roitnd4boot 
fnim Xbf «tt.-inpl U miAe cwrjMng my ; ind, *vi!U whni l!i*>- sre cldir, are to 
pa«ilI.M^.^K»n Insult to a cbiM'-. InWlcpt «w\ p,.Fiiiii.m.«n« Tm.l.ll.^, ■.■l.n.l 



I 
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riglitly doWate. The oppMlti etror, bowemr, ii nnt mn-, the Inoki being Bif it *j 
epibmics, aHro «inUliilng unfolUble hcU, ind. Id some iwwa, so orerltadel ullli 
nnUKDSMr)' iMlmlcil tenn<i u to ba ■ loam ot ttntiota uiA dl«eiutIoUif>piii>ll. 
The whole 1b stning tiigethn mrnl^ lor purpoits of mm, In roraplelc iKnmBCt oti 
ehOd't HpabfUdH, ud without il.teutloD being paid to the more ulieBt bttmi i( 
the flul^eet or eren to proper order mnd mbordliution- 

Of books for use in schools those employed for the tencbing et 
rending are, in elementary schools, much the most important, both i 
from the fundamental importance of the subject, and from tlie {kI 
that they are of course most extensively used. 

The books intended simply to teaBh readliiK are commonly nuuJe up 
of niiscellaneouB extracts or apednily written pieces ; but, in addition 
t« these, in the higher classes, standard n'orka suited to the agei of 
the children may be employed with great advantage, and every ndwil 
containing older scholars should have such books in use. Id iki 
hands of a wise teacher they may be made to foster a love of resding 
and a taste for literature, as well as to furnish materials for exeiclw 
in reading aloud. 

Of late years rsadlng iMola Intended to Klva Information upon lomi 
definite anbject — as geography or history — have been introduced into 
elementary schools. Properly used soch books are in many ways i 
very great gain, and afford the child some training in acquiring know- 
ledge from what he reads as well as some practice in correct titteniDcc. 
They shoidd not, however, be allowed to take the place of the 
ordinary books for the main purpose of teaching reading, and they 
should bo written in a simpler style so as to present fewer dijficoltiei. 

The features which should characterise the reading books, and tir 
essential qualities which should distinguish other books for claaa nn 
— s\ich an arithmetic books, copy books, grammars, geography boob, 
atlases, etc. — will be referred to later on in connection with lie 
teaching of the particular subjects. 

AH books intended for the u^p of children should be well pHiited 
in BQtBclently larse type and Etrong-ly bonnd. In many instances, 
too, lUostrationB are a great advantage, both in assisting tlie com- 
prehenBion of the subject matter and in giving brightness and altrar- 
tiveness of appearance. The illustrations should be good of their 
kind ; not the wretchedly conceived and ill-drawn uaricatures some- 
times found, nor the blurred and otherwise faulty inipreadona, 
resulting from bad printing or from the use of worn-out 'elertiw' 
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Soma UMtoi moral lauoiu 11U17 be MiroTcwt In oouuMtlon wltb the 
It of book*. The more children are taught to respect books 
treat tbeni properly — especially if they are the property of 
the better. Of course in any case a book in constant use 
liy children is certain to suffer a considerable timount of wear 
Knd tear ; but cleanliness, careful handliDg, and the aroidance of 
ne«<I)ess destructina may be and shoidd be insisted upon. If, how- 
ever, a book is so badJy bound as to come mpidl; to pieces, a child 
should scarcely be expected to take much interest in its preservation. 

n. 0LU8 KAMAOSHEHT rBOH THB DIBOIFLINAIIY 8IDB. 
■ort haa to be performed under conditions, and these hiive 



All 



lo W token into account in the school-room as well as in the 
workshop or the home. The great thing is to make the conditions 
.li [deasant and as conducive to success as possible, to reduce any 
•leadening and obstructive effects, and where any influence exists, 
which in ordinary circumstances is ojiposed lo our efforts (as the 
nutunil restlessness and volatility of children), so to mould our 
luvthod of treittment as to turn this influence in a useful direction. 

Perhaps no aide of his work is so diflirult for the teacher to learn, 
none so likely lo try his skill nnd patience to the uttermost, as the 
•WV and. afllolaQt control Of children whlla under Instractlon, and the 
maintenance of such a splTlt of law and order among them that they 
villingty und rendilv submit themselves to the teacher's guidance. 
In no part of his work, too, is failure so certain to be followed by 
t consequenciia, both to himself and his pupils, aa in this. 
B paraire absMntion from noise and riot on their part is not 
idenl ; there must be such steady and regubr efl'ort to do what- 
r is right that self-control becomes habitual, and they not only 
I«aiTi what is required of them, but are strengthened in all those 
■jnalitiea which go to make up tnie manliness. To secure this suc- 
cvss^illy it is not enough for the teacher to be well informed about 
what he has to teach, or even to be able to communicate knowledge 
itJdlfallT ; he must have the power to hifintnee children, and this is 
ratfaer a matter of character and of insight into child nature than of 
intellectual ability. 
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Much, of the grefltest tise, tuny of coune be learned lU to lit if. 
qiiirementB for suix^eBa in this matter, and as to the expe<Ueiiti viuii 
\XTp, foiiDil useful in the disciplinary numagement of children ; hut jt 
retuains true that there are some otherwise very estimable urn iho 
find themselves iavapable of controlling eren a few pnpils, aud nlin 
mpidlj get into difficulties with even a well disposed class. 

I. QENERAt, DISCtPLISART QCALIFICATIOSS IN THK TEACBBK Hm- 

9Ei,F. — The following extract from the aathor's Sehool Manajnuail 
gives, in a funeral way, the main characterintics which ahoulJ ilii- 
tijtgiibh the teacher from the point of view at present undei miv 
aideration. 

" Ho should he mi entbnalut but nu visionarj, a man of di^ 
dflvices, jet fanaticuUy attached to none ; bopeftil, and inclined In 
liiko It cheerful view of things, yet not easily deceived by a[i]i«anuiciB; 
roll of ajtDpatlijr for little children, and prepared to niiike dl iat 
iillon-ances for natural waywardness ; baTing; fUUt In hiutHir triibout 
arrogance or conceit, and, while fully recognising hLs own reqioiiij- 
bility, ready to give a fnll share of credit to the efforts of tlioM 
associated with h:ni in tbe work. He must take i-nre also to h* 
at all times a wortby example to Ma ddldren, bearing in minil 
the strength of the tendency in them (o imitation. There ii » 
culciilating the mischief which an irritable gloomy Iciupn itt»y 




'' Hla cheernuneaB ahould keep hli scbolan on good tanni wltt 
themMlves, nnd encoiinii.'p thpin (u face work and difficulty n«»- 
hifcly. He should be able ti> inloqiret the woTkinf,-?! of any boy"* 
mind in terms of that mind, and Tii>r heedle3.sly pat a constmcOOB 
U[ion them in accordance with his onn lialiils of thought and action- 
He abonid ba, aa It ware, In electric commimtostioii wlUi ereiy put o( 
bU icbaoi, able on the instant to interpret action aright, and nulj 
at once to remedy any derangement of the maehinery, or nuAe yioJ 
any broken sympathetic connection. His indnence should be tAt •■ 
points — 'an influence unseen, perhaps, and unobtrueive hoi »3 
ling ; free fh>iri the slightest taint of distnist or aaspicinn, t>*< 
.nsiibordination before the thought of it has taken forsW 
Bxacling a fiiithfid performnnoe of iluties, yet eneoiitag^g hy 5 
inspimtion 1>efore despondency hat attiLined a eonscioaa eriste&C! 
tft nnd gentle as a mollier'i< hanrt uu the brow of a itick cldU, i 
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(!i of (iiithority, and controlling the very molives of 
I, like (lie bnnii of fate.' 

7 mnit net deterlonte Into rBatledneM or hoIk, vlsUaooe 
{plonage, ccnSaenM Into neglect of precantloni, or lyitem Into 
I medumleaJ rontlne.'' 

It tlu taacber ibonld know bit BCboI&ra hm been so frcqiieatly 
I that the remark hog become Irit«, and yet, in spite of its 
i theoretical acceptance, in practice its import is frequently 
led to bat little, or neglected altogether. The importance of 
inawied^ has been already painted out in respect to its bearing 
>»iTOrk of teaching, but it applies with equal force to the manage- 
lofchiMren. 
aa the teacher knows those under his charge— known them 
If collectively or by name, but indiTidiinlly and intimately — 
I Impossible for hint to gain that hold over them, which comes 
lloring resx>ect and the feeling that he it their friend, and which 
s them to act aa he would have Ihem, both as to conduct 
work. Where thi^ community of feeling and interest exist*, 
plbmry troubles are comparatively few, and such admonitions 
Bwreetiona as are retpiired nmke a far deeper impression than 
^otherwise woidd Jo. 

iii the fact that the teacher and piipiU are practically strangers to 
Wher, which makes the work of management so trying and exacting 
I ft teacher at firet tnlces charge of a set of new boys. He cannot 
'le the best ndvantage such skill in control and knowledge of 
ent ns be poiviesses, and hence, when any difficulty arises, he is 
Jot to straitn (o discover exactly how it may best be met ; for 
Eertftin what elTect his measures may have upon hoys of 'n'honi 
n little or nothing. If he lias not had a wide experience, he is 
Boettoin lo think the children worse than they really are ; and, 
■ he iagilted with a large amount of tact and patience, he may 
'he led into harshly repre-wive trentnient and the employment of 
>r measure of pimishinent than is either wise or necesairy, 
tit hfts become intimately iwquainted with his pupils' peculi- 
iof intellect and chumcter, he may without dilTii^ulty udjtist hi» 
lienU tn tlie necessities of the case ; and thinjp which Ijefore 
Iftie caused him serious embarraasraent will probably lose iheir 
itai! rhunicter iilmost entirely. 
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Now cbUdren caniLOt be Imown. In tbe vty tb«r ahoold ii. *lw 
tbey never come Into contact with the teacher except dnrlne ItiMUi 
Sfany an opportunity will ariae, which ought to be taken udvanbi^"( 
for friendly and familiar chat about ordinary matters or ttuni^iii 
which they take pleasure ; and he should look upon it as a pai «l 
his duty to shew a real interest in their Bports and pastimes '^ "^' 
as in their work. A teacher who thinks it too mueh trntibte nrle' 
neath his dignity to associate with his pupils in the playgrounil, iiii 
if he appears there at all, merely acts the part of a policeman la igf^ 
them out of mischief, has strange notions of his office and responaUl- 
ities. He is throwing away many Taluable chances of getting thit 
insight into the real charactent of his children, and that, power of a«- 
cising an increasing infliieneeover them, which are necessary to effeclin 
dinfipline, and are sMch powerful elements in successful moral tnuniiig. 
Many a leuon In aprlght dealing and aelf-oontrol may tie tan^t In 
tha playgToond by a vise teacher, without the child being conscioof 
of it nt the time, which will strengthen the character in the preMot 
nnd may tell powerfully for good in the future. 



can play well, u cpry j-o 
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II. DisciPLisART Tbaisinq ASH Clash Control. — By diadpHa- 
axy Inflnenoe, in a narrow school dense, is meant the conibinfd 
agencies wliich the teacher brings to bear upon the child in order to 
make him amenable to law nnd order, and to arouse such energy u 
he possesses in a way to induce him vohintarily to put forth tut 
elforta in the direction we wish ; to trnin him to steady application 
and prompt and willing obedience, while at the sanie time «« 
strengthen htni to act more and more independently until he is aUe 
to )>ecome a law unto himself. In a word, we have bo to stlmnlate 
nnd foster nil right and noble instincts in him, that he mar gimr 
in strength, both morally and intellectually, and be ready and abk 
to do his duty in any position in which he may be placed. 

(1) Order. A« a matter of fact it is not a difficult thing to eontnl 
children, in ordinary circumstances, if the teacher has any nUnntl 
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r^govertiuient, and knows how to use it ; but knowledge, 
insiglil are all neceaaan' to hiiccc.'<». Ifbaodlsd 
! iKVparly, ctilldren qulckljr coma to like order, and are hapiriest when 
1 by It. They respect power, imd they respect law, when 
properly adiiiiniatered ; but tbey booq learn to what \engtha they 
can go. With a teacher who betrays hia weskoeas and acts injudici- 
Dusly and incaosistently — as a weak disciplinarian is pretty sure to do 
— they rapidly become so disorganised that they pay little or no heed 
to conimunds, or threats, or appeals for good behaviour, and lose no 
op|>ortunity of talking, shifting their plucea, and auiusing theniselvea 
by pUying tricks on their neighbours, when such things can be done 
with a probable chance of escaping instant punishment. Even this 
ihey will often rim the risk of, because, among to many engaged in 
the Haiuc way, they are aware that there is very considerable likeli- 
hood that they will escape. 

Unfortunately in such a case §, weak teaober la frequsntly too 
liTlbited to b* discreet, and singles out some individual, to luuke an 
ei^nple of, who is by no means one of the greatest offenders. Nay, 
worse, a learher of tlus kind will sometimes bully a timid and well- 
disposed child, who has been guilty of some small offence, when he 
has not the courage to take in haod one of the master spirits of 
mischief^ because such a one may be troublesome to deal with, and it 
may be necessary to proceed to extremities with him. The teacher 
is perhaps unconscious of this at the time, but he should be on his 
guard, for it is a moral cowardice which sooner or later can only 
lead to disaster. A peaca at uiy price policy is iirett? certain to and 



Without proper order it is useless to hope to carry on scliool work 
»tlh any success. Neither teaching nor study can proceed with any 
cueful effect umid a Imbel of sounds and continual interruptions, 
while iJie children rapidly Fall into habits of carelessness, trifling, and 
inattention, if not into more positive forms of bod behaviour. Mere 
nlence or abeolutc pusaivity Is not good order ; a very silent class h 
in all probability not a working class. There is a noise of work as 
well as of dislurbuice, and the teacher should be able at once to 
recognise clearly the difference between the two. At the some time 
children should not be nllowed to mutter or whisper their work to 
ihecuutvce — a bad habit more ea:uly contracted tlian cured. 




Thlsii 
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hU part Being iloublful na U> Hie suceess <tt anf 
he niuy deritie, he ttays and iio«s fur more tlum the dimni' 
ious nuBtuke. To ulluw the diildna ta 
ml what to do, and is too flurried to 
■en justly, is fo rourt defeot Wonli 
iiist be no reckless srolding, no frequent 
threatenings or grand talk aboat vial 
All these are signs of veakness aiA 
iniittlly iTjing "wolfl wolf!" hr luv 



Dii aii." " t will la tbtjri.' 
1 tbouBh tliffr MBiKiI i™M 



stances i;all for. 
sec that he is at his wits' i 
act discreetly, or possibly e 
must be used wisely ; there i 
hiLracfTiiin); of the pupils, n< 
the leather intenils to do. 
strength ; and if he is eoni 
know what to expecL 

The Uacher who ii corututLy uyiiig " you ihoU do ao 
"I will iigl be [rifled with," uid ■uch liko thlngn, la 
with— evcD It the itik of lU-iuige. The chllOnni assm . 
UiB tmnplatLoii nitecbkevaiuly lo initil« the toobcr, b 
when thvy fesl this. 

The good disciplinarian does not use his strength to no pnrpoMt 
Ho does liis best to avoid giTing the opportunity for any beginning nf 
disorder ; he looks to little things, and takes eare that the duldra 
are not left unemployed. If anything wrong occurs, be nau? 
instantly and exactly what is amiss, and applies the suitable tmuAj 
at once in a quiet ea^y matter-of-course way that shewii lie is My 
conscious of what he is aliout and is perfectly niaat«r of the silimliiin. 
He speaks as one btMae aiitlioilt]r, not as one Tlihlng to gils It, 
and aa thouEh lie did not In the least antlclpat« U17 eppoiitiiHi to bU 
wlMiM. He is charitable and considerate in his estimate of wrong' 
doing, but all the same he expeuta, and if necessary eBforcw. 
obedience to his commands. The children recognise clearly tlut ho 
is patient with them, and inclined to overlook occasional lapses »ilt 
a simple reminder, because they are weak, not because he hs« uij 
fear for his own power. 

In few ways can the teacher shew the weakness of his power lo 
j-overn more than by indecision. Quick judgment and decided 
action are frequently necessary lo the teacher, and the imporlaiiM 
of these things must not be underrated, or lost sight nt, because it is 
possible to confound them with rash haste, or with the following of 
some angry impulse of the moment In the event of any difficulty 
turning up, such as determined itnruUacss, or an attempt to defy the 
authority of the teacher, dilaforiness in luaking up his minil— 
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wk«thPT procewling from liiiiorousnest or any other a 
increase liLi trimliies, awl (iiiiy lead to disastrous conaeqiieucea Ui all 
oncem^d. To appir % nnair qnicUy uiil steadily Is bair Ute onrs. 
The teucher should act coliiily, and as considerately rvs the cbeuni- 
slances allow, but with pronipLnesa and if necosairj- with a strong 
hand. "There are momenta," says an American writer, "in the 
roiine of education, and even of life, when the delay which reasoning 
demands would expose iia to the dimger which it is intended to 
avert." Occasions sometimes arise where auy right course of action, 
though possibly far from the beet, is better than none at all, and 
where the necessities of the ctme will not allow of any prolonged 
«>nsideration. 

■CBiul m c«rtAin eoana of acUcm, For the tfftoher to ituid Idly bj nlidy ttjlnj; 

tOMt. 



U limply Ui ■ 
ODCcitaluty do 

■ 'Uaguia^ at' 



trgthen 






. ta ■ lerlDiu extent. Where iisoh b«lta 

er Incapacity, they m probably UQftcn u not but 

unplsuont duty, in I!i« hope that lometliliig miy 



(3) The errreiieof Tact. This is a very important element in siiccess- 
fnl control, but ita exempMcstions are eo varied, and shade into one 
another in sueh a subtle way, that it is by no means nn easy tiling to 
define with any cxa<?tues3. Roughly it mny be siiid, that by lact is 
here meant an InstluctiTS feeling, allied to conunon-aenie on the 
ana hand and consideratBnBsi on the other, as to what Is suitable 
vtA Judtdona— a nice discernment on the part of the Icat'her as tu 
what wtU prove most felicitons in his treatment of children, so that 
be may put himself in Imtch with them, and comiequently increase 
the effect of his influence by the wisdom of the mode in which it is 
applied. To put the matter in another way, tjict may be vieweil as 
r«*dliwts of reionrca In appropriately adJtisUns moans to ends — skill 
ill adapting words aod actions to meet the needs of any difficulty in 
which the teacher may be placed, so that he may say the right word 
and do the right thing to stimulate the child to take the right course. 
Or, Again, tact may be looked vpon as qiucknesa of perception in 
taking into account all the bearings of a case, and the idtenor code^c- 
(|necices of any line of action, so as to come rapidly to a decision as to 
what is the most fitting course to be adopted, and discreetly and con- 

KnlJy to carr\' this out. 



pE94 TKArniNr. and class management 

The exercise of tuct requires tliut die teuchec abould bare all hii 
wits about biia, uod be ready to utodif j his metbod of treatmmt il 
anj mameiit. It will assist bim in discerning what ehoulil Mid 
what sbniild not be done, and fre<[iiently save him from blaDdering 
in bis deaUng with children ; while if he should fall into error, at 
every teacher is liable to dn, it will help him to make the best of il 
and to reduce aay eril effects as much as possible. 

Some teachers are restless and fussy, and seem unable to refiwn 
hora meddling, in the hope of bettering some small matter, even vhia 
things are going well. To be continually interfering with r child 
in this wny — giving needless cautions and midtiplied instmctjons, ur 
correcting over and over agnin some Hmal! fault, which he is quil* 
coBBcimis ofi and probably doing his best to overcorae^ia to disnwr. 
age him, and impede thai wholesome growth which can onl; '« 
rigorous when it is natural, und when no attempt is madt- to hastfii it 
through impatience or over-zeaL It is like constantly changing tht 
soil round a young plant and interfering with its roots, to have them 
:;row in the direction we think be»L To be too oOcions In t&kttaii of 
dlidpUne It often as indltcreet ai to bo lax. 

Other teachers again are continually coming across children, ind 
needlessly irritating lliem or jarring their feelings, not pniposdyw 
even in many cases consciously, not from ill-temjier or lack of Idiiil' 
ness, but from want of tact. Such teachers often Ml to undetstud 
why children do not take to them, and why, although they w 
earnest iu their work and conscious of kindly intention, il is « 
diflicuh for them to get into touch with their pupils. 

Tact must be fonndsd on Jadgment and iTrnpathy acting toctt^ ' 
but it is not a matter for the acijuirement of which we can lay don 
a series of rules. It is from its nature almost entirely the onloonu 
of experience ; and us much ia frequently to be learned respecting i^ 
from the consideration of failures as of successes. A certain aP^ 
Taryii^ pressure lias to be put upon u tool, a certain iipe«d of ioot«" 
ment has (« be given, and delicate and well-judged modificatioiu ^^ 
direction have to be made in order to smooth a cross-gnuned piece i^ 
wood ; without these precautions it would simply be torn into hofc^" 
The good workman recognises instinctively what to do, he humoor^^ 
the wood in all sorts of ways, yet none the less certainly amootblU'' 
■urfece. So it is with tact in the treatment of children. 



C-I) Ot>tdUuc« arid w.i/orvitiy o/prctture in ditcipUnary nteoMwes. 
Bestniiiit is neceaaiiry if the jierfornmnc© of work is school ia to he 
tasf and eiaut [ bat heyond whiit is net'esBiuy for the general coiufort 
■inA eoavenient'C it is not wise to go. ObUdren ahoold. not tie 
treated u nucIUiiea, nor m evU-aotri tmdererouis' a term of inmiili- 
ment. The love uf liberty ia natiinil to chiliiren, aail, as far 113 ia 
cimiptttible with the ilischurge of duty, this ia to be respected. Never- 
thelesa, the teuuher must not for};et, in his eodeuvour ia mLdie things 
ngreeahie for children, that they have to he govemed^that liberty 
is not "absence of necessity for obedience," iind must uever 1m: 
allowed to degenerate into cureless indolent habits, the following nut 
of their own whiuis or likings when aet work has to be done, disreg.ml 
uf authority or the rights of others, or lustlj into oiijioaitioa to just 



SinAj kpidlcktion and ready obedience are euenttaJ, and a good 

dettl of patienoe is neceasaty to secure these things. The children 

must distinctly understand what ia required of them ; they must lie 

guided into what is right, warned when on the point of going wrung, 

and incited to do their best by a generous appreciation of their 

efforts — pour us these may be when judged by any absolute standard. 

There ate many oi-cusions, too, when higher motives &il ; and thetl 

compulidon must step in, and the child be unhesitatingly made to 

conform to the teacher's wishes. The more, however, children can be 

oootrolled by the teacher's influence, and the less by artificial 

restrictions and punishments, the more cortuioly will the discipline 

ti;enise a wholesoiue effect in the present, and the more lasting will 

!« if results. 

Mere external compliance is often all that con be secured at the 

tnoment, and l^is is something ; it ia not, however, the kind uf 

9^>«dience calculated to tniin and benefit the child, and tmtuetbing 

ix^Ler must be aimed ut. True obedience ia a rational obedience, and 

> ^^xriren cheerfully and at once, &om a willingness to be led at any rate, 

^EX.ot from anxiety to do what the teacher wishes because it is felt to 

r aright. 

.^^k..n]tlUns like perfect dltdpUnaiy control !■ neeaHarlly a matter of 
w^i^ BTowth. The children liuve grudiuUly to leoru exactly what 
^»3^ may eipcct from the teacher, and how he ia likely to view any 
nisdcnieunour. They hove also to become convinced. 
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fmni his habitiinl mode of dealiog with tbem, tbnt in hia « 
and piinishmenU he is anxiona to be strictly jast, nnd that nnj 
measures he amr find it necessary to take, severe though ther tmy 
seem, are dictated solely by conatderation for the general goixl, onJ 
nre not adopted merely to save himself trouble or nnnnyance. 

The conditions of school life Bbonld be met) tbat no weU-diipoud 
cbUd flnda dlfflcalty in doing wbat 1i rigbt. and no temptation a 
otTered to naturall? mIscMevouB and tronblesome children to ilo 
wrong. Gooii disi'igiline is nteady in its re<:|uireuients and tven m 
ita preaaiire, ho that chiidren know exactly what they have lo tnut 
to. Its success is largely dependent upon the spirit in whii'l it ii 
administered. Children soon recognise a teacher for what he a, nt* 
what he may seem on the outaide ; and if he is really kindly dispftwl, 
and compassionate to their weakness, they will respect him all tb 
more for being iirm in his treatment of any deliberate or oitvlw 
wrong-doing and resolute in being obeyed. He may even bt fi- 
ceedingly strict without losing their regard, so long oa he is alwij; 
just and considerate. It is not strictness, but ill-tempered luirBhnH' 
and indifference us to what they may feel, which alienulw 4e 
syni])athiet< of children. 

Control which ii aevere and laz in tnn li neTer atrong, and is nm 
to fail to affect children as good discipline shonld do. A tcaqhei *i^ 
allows hia pupils to be noisy uud neglectful of work until the crti- 
fusion can be home no longer, and then suddenly rushes to tht 
opposite extreme and exacts under jiaia of punishment a tigiu 
obedience and unnatural quiet as a kind of penance, is certain to t» 
continually in difficulties. The children are accustomed tn lUa 
spasmodic kind of government ; they know that before long tk 
teacher's show of determination will moderate and his rigilann 
wilt rela.v, and hence they watch their opportunity to return agwn 
to their old state of doing pretty much as they please. 
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iH Vmm thisga »M to tlio IfluheT'i dUHcnltlu, uid niHulttM oa lili par 
^jyliil ftUentjQo, lunch ivUbiiI rorLwuuiDe, mnci ■ ditcidflil, Ifut At tb« BUiie 
pfl; iDi) anKbnn, ulmlolitinitkiu of law. He liu rnqnenClr to i^1vlll» u w 
, tl>lB In nlliiD- raapecU, BDd mt Bnt bull to be conlent with luuilcnti re 
[Itli iIwiT InsUtraioc, liawsm, Uld ■ tlowly inrmulsg pmaun of HqiiinTiie] 
)a cbllilrrii uv ibia la bear It uul yield 1 vulQntai; obedleucs, all that Ik di 
gtf caniltilf in the ral be auCDUipUabad. 
pt Jlnet dlwIpUmry muisurH with whLish a child 1« bmnght tnU ooiitj 



CI(W» Afowment*, i(c. — Tlie movements of a clasa in changing 
one position to another slioiild be conducted in an orderly, exact, 
way J bnt it is by no meana aecosaary to insist on the Bliffnraa 
ity which distinguish loilitiiry drill The children should 
« luorcb, but in an easy, (jniet, untural way. The uniin 
V folded but hang »t the side as in ordinary walking. 
Sn tiilking should be allowed, iind still less anything like disorder 
H'julting from scrambling hasi* or plnjfid ronipiag. The teacher 
dwaU control tbe moTBrnenta ftom a diataoce where he can be seen 
ind brard, and avoid the common iniMtuke of mising himself up with 
iIk children, pulling this one and pushing that in order to get them 
kto their places. No good disciplinarian does this. If any con- 
^He begins a halt ehould at once be adled, and the matter put 
^Hbdore the children are allowed l« proceed. 
^K'diM ibould be «qiuJly dlttritmted over Uw tpKM at oommaad, 
^tvoy child should hare rootn to Hit or Rtaud comfortnbly. Some 
tfmiiT! seem lo have no eye for symmetrical arrangement, and allow 
till ckildren to remain crowded in some places and scattered in others 

Iq^oQt a lesson, 
tromb ihooM beUngbt to distribute the iniwh-.'ii equally In tha tbiIoui rown, 
ilimpn dlstanees fMm each othar, without the teacher having (a liiteifm, 
^ It mj ba neceauir lo put rl;;ht hen and ttiers toiue iittle deninj,i!Rienl. 
I nch lessons as writing, dictation, drtiwicg, and arithmetic 
Hue, the children can scarcely be too fiir apart ; where oml leach' 
tai to be given a more comjiact arrangement is to be jireferred. 
Tl(»iJer the class the further back the teacher should tb 's 

1" be iible to see every child distinctly without being obU 

£1 rapidly right and left. 
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Words of command should be ahOTt, cmutly kItmIi U^ 1> ■ 
tone tbat everj child can hear distinctly, though tho teacher i 
refcun frniri anvthin^' like slioiitinj;. If a lyiiiimanrl b 
heard it should Ijo given ftKiiin, Imt when it has i>niw been unden 
it should not he repeat«d without gowl rensiin. The taiclicr ibniild 
wait a reosonOible time and insist upon wbat he hw wd htiar 
attended to. It b a great iiiistuko to rapidly reiterate orden igua 
and nj^it because they are not lioeded at once ; when this ii (Ut 
case the children grow careleits and rarely attend to what boa htni 
said until it has been repealed aeverai timw. 
SonHfl tclifharB Dtnploy ■ Hiri-cidl fllgria1(u thofioubdorA whlitLaor h Jtni]iUhdl)u 

■dnntagD of beli^ hpnnl diattitcll)' At mny tlm«, tnd in h lirgaBclHnI IhRvoa bl 
L<Itl'<dwbt (Imt BoiDcthineuf thiiklnit iioncnowfal. iboiigb Tn thacunofiiii^ 



Pliyitcal eseroUe for a minute or two nt the close of a lessnn i^ 
often a relief after the Btrain of mental work ; or maybe Died ii 
special circiimatances during the teaching to rouse tha children baO 
a state of apathy or inattention. Aa previously pointed nut, ifa' 
neceasary orders are best given by signals or nimiliers. 

SlgiMla are generally better in school than words of commm' 
where Uiey tan be readily employed, ait noise is thereby reduced, «»■ 
the children are compelled to give their whole attention to tb 
teacher if they are to perform what h required of them. Thty •« 
often useful in class mitnagement in connection with other thiajt 
besides phynical exercises ; for instance, aa a means of directing tih 
children te stand or sit, of wintrollini; auoh things bb tho Bimiiltancoa 
exhibition of orercises, and the movements into or out of desks, Oil 
again, for the purpose of conveying n warning. In fact. 111* !■■ 
taUdns there !■ In comiectlon with dlidpUnarr meacnrea of an; Hod 
the better for the teacher as well .ii for j;enend comfort, 

(fj) lic/tr/Ki/ mill Piinishiiirnt.—T\ie mode in which reproof is givM 
hax very much to do with its power as a correctionary influents, ll 
should be ^ven earnestly, that the chdd may understand the ilnp»- 
tance of heeding what is said to him, but without any liaM of 
petulance or irritability. These, however, must not be confused will 
ditpleunre, which h often a very nsefid dinciplinary measure wb« 
the withdrawal of tlie teiu'her's jioo'I oiunion is felt 1« be » Um,^ 
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ilflM^hl to be. £ven rjghWous auger is soiuetiiues nol only admis. 
liUc, InC natural and snJutaiy, when Bome serious offence has been 
tlrlilwnCdy conimitl«d. The teacher must be on his guurd, however, 
,in<l be sure that his iodigiuition U directed against the evil, and is 
iwi merely the ontcome of agj^ravated personal anaoyaace or bad 
ttu]|«r, lu it b certain to be if it lead<< to hasty jiid;>tiiotit, intempemte 
luliua, TLul^nce of language, or abuse. BlEhUy employed, the teaolier'a 
tatn will Im lUt by ttM cblld to be the itronKest fomi ot rBproof. 
Til links lue of it in tbe case of ordinary school faults or shortcomiogB 
ii wrioiiily tu confiixe a child's moral perceptioox, and to destroy any 
pM elfect it may hare when legitimately applied to more weighty 

A serious but not uncommon mistake in reproving children is for 
iJk^ U^a^Jtpr Ui allow himself to fall into the haUt of constant ecoldlng 
GT fmlUiidUig — the running fire of little rebukes, which goEri^ by the 
nime of 'nagging.' This keejis both the teacher an<l pupils con- 
lintutlly in a state bordering on vexation and discontent, and such a 
fniiM of mind cannot but be productive of hanufid results. Tbe 
f\M won becomes so acciistome<l to being rated in this way that lie 
l")-! liUlo or no attention to what is said, and grow* callous to reproof 
iifti irhen justly deserved and rightly given. 

ii Rttli incentives and stitnulantit of all kitid^, only tlis leait 
UMMnt oT reproof or ptwittuneiit that will accompllah the porpou 
•Iwtid to uniilojed ; and the means used should be as varied as the 
niimlwr at disposal or the circuinxtanc^s will allow. If punishment 
11 lra)uently appealed to in the same form a larger and larger amount 
Iwimes nwe^uiry (o produce the desired effect. It has been rigbtlj 
t\i'\ that " the best remedy in the world may Roon cease to he a 
■■'luoiy if it be too often applied." 

Hie teacher should do his best to anllit the sympathy of his claai 
'" ibt lids of right, to secure their confidence, and especially to get 
'i ilil of the leaders among the children. The opinion of the general 
ivdy arts powerfully here as elsewhere, and a pupil will feel correc- 
liin with tenfold force if he knows that he stands ertnnlly condemned 
loiii by the teacher's judgment and by the right feeling of his fellows, 
illhough they may be truly and ju.itly sorry for him. 

Rw mor* dftUcat* a reproof m long as It la effsctual, tha bf 
flnA ta delicacy of feeliug grows in the children, reproof aliol 
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correspondingly more and more gentle. A modem writ«? bis 
"A miin may easily produce such a state of feeling in liii 
schoolroom that to address even the gentlest reproof to any indindual 
ID the hearing of others would be a most severe punishment ; and, 
OQ the other liami, he umy so destroy that sensitiTenesa that hii 
vociferated reproaches tvLU be aa unheeded as the wind." 

A child's fMllngi should never be wounded unneceasaill;. Snecrin).' 
or sarcastic remarks are utterly out nf jilaoe with children, and on 
certain to lie productive of much harm in niluiinistering disdpliat. 
Nothing Hcorchea and shriTels up the good feelings of children somw 
than a hitter mockery of them. They clearly understand the iimltf- 
lying imkindiiess of such remarks, even where they do not gniup 
their meaning ; tliey feel that the teacher from his superior streiglli 
and position is tjiking advantage of their weakness, and, lieingnut' 
raged by such treatmeut of them, they rapidly lose all their affectim 
for and desire to please the teacher. 

AglSB. u Ihn wnltrhai Hid elieirbcire, "we rtsaU ant upttr uptaHul irlUMt> 
chiMroB of get Into * hBbit of KWribuUng viora to thorn ; wa an vaj likolj' M («■ 
plat* Uierebji ui only bBlf-tDrmod t«nileiicj, and to Wmiipheii wttiog-dolat nll« 
than torepreu It. Aabkld vhtt ia couttoually being PAllfld & Uar is prat^ csWD ^ 
become conflrmed lit tbe t1c«. Unjust und unkind Tords oftsn nine ier^Hj.al 
mokle in Ih« child'i mind long iftw the uqh wlilcb led to Ifaeni Is /brgotloi.* 

Oood-tempered kindly rldionle is quite free from the nialevolcDi 
feeling which accompanies a sneer or a sarcastic remark, and WJ 
occasionally prove an efficient means of rousing a boy to tSoiU 
enlisting his attention, checking foolish answering, and the like It 
needs considerable tact, however, and a happy inimner to emploj il 
profierly. Some teachers ore certainly able to make use of ifnlli 
good effect, und without the child feeling any bitterness or oppcS' 
tion ; but it is not every one who can employ it in this way, lUiJ 
where such is the case it is much l*tt^T k.ft alone. 

It the teacher has nnlntentlonally or careleiBly dons a child n 
Injustice, he should not be above acknowladgliiK 11- It id a luisukc 
to suppose that to do this lowers his influence, or is dcslruetiv« of 
his dignity, if it is done properly. The acknowledgment should she* 
the teacher's wish to be strictly just, and should not be put ss U 
admission of want of self-restiaint, or as the outcome of bewildt^ 
uient. " None of ns," as Mr. Calderwood remarks, " professes to Ic 
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^*rftct ; it would be the purest offectjition to conduct a class on the 
-nracti'm that we are," 

I( is perhiips Kcarcelf neoessury to remark, that, so long us conwt 
.1j:i< jjjli OB is secured the leaa pnnlBtmient of uty (art 1* employed tiM 
nun »*Iatat7 vUl be tha natnra of t^ control exerclaeO. PuniBh- 
iflcni *>*' some kind however will always he oeceisary in the naiuige- 
luont of either class or school ; for there are certiiin to be freqneot 
uututC'Cn when the leather's warnings and reproofs will remain on- 
herded, <" r^ulations be set at defiance, and at times eren Berioua 
iDoral offences will be committed, which will neeii to be dealt with. 
|i[] iucfc fwcnaions it in not only necessary for the teacher, hut entirely 
(til the (."^ of the children, that ptmlBtament ahould stap In to tha 
mppocr^ of law ; and the teacher must not shirk the weighty le- 
i^>nDKit>ihty that devolves upon him in tlus matter. 

Ttje point to be insisted upon is not that the teacher should do 
uithiiut punUhment, but that he ehonld feel it hh duty to do hia 
utnioet. to manage with less and less of it u« time goes on ; and that 
ilip standard whiuh he should set before him is the abandonment of 
Hie severer forms of penalty — such as corporal puni^ment — altogether. 
It jci»j not be possible, even with tha most earnest endeavour, to reach 
lach k ttaie of things — for some instance of gross misconduct may at 
0iy time turn up, which it would be no tnie kindness to the olTender, 
I flki would be folly with respect to discipline, t« pass over or treat 
l bideqnately ; but it will have been a good thing for the teacher himself 
■ hwbII as for the children to have honestly made the attempL 

Jiorilj— is Bdmli»l)[B a» &r u It goo, nnd On nioro perfect 

n t&Lcher uiil taught Ihn gnjiler will 1» Its powar. II ti 

B quit! liudHjuaU to IB«I ill Ota, ind hu llI.Ui or no cIToct upoD ebll- 

ir puvDtftl miflnuuingeniDPt, «■■□ anjiut 

(tUktly toe'i'e tToabls. lis cITeeC, too, Is vccT much ttreigtlicneil \ij th« 

tt it (tlU iiimlaliineDt bcblnd Id entnrcs obedlencn If lis behctU (n 

A gnve pnctlcBl dlfflviilty (Ik eiUta vith nnip«t lo plMi- 

elliiice npun monl inailon, *s iinnull; unilentiiod. II 

to pglal mit to him Ilia lualaiiii, ind gain llianMMMrjholdupcn him luliuluee 
lo right. Tills would be iluiiut out of tha qUFStlon ud mika i Leivy uU 

i| WtlOlJl ' 
foDi haodmt chlidnn, It irould be abs alntdy H 
la senutlnia clsimed fur it oers OHorrtka 
M nhortcr and pmapur id 
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witb dallBqurnU wonid )iaw to Iw iidnp1«<l. It la Ui Iw daqbted furthar whether cbil- 
•Ivi^u Konld not soon hn'iiiiis lUium^nbly Inred b]r being treqlUDtl/ aduuuiulied in 
11)1? wiy. Id which one all good erTMt vmdd iTertalnly b« lovL 

In adminiatering punishment, it in veil as fnr as possible tii 
■alt Um penalty to tha oSknce ; but lliis catmot iilwiiiTS be done, ajiil 
ns a laat resource, the teni-ier in niftny casefl has to fail bsck upon lie 
infliction of bodily jwin. For any serious or det*rmined misliehaTitnif 
corporal punishment hiis tbe advnntuge of being "short, sharp, lod 
decisiye " ; and in some iitse^ a brief but painful experience ia jiKl 
what is needed lo nmuso the child to a sensa of his condition ami 
atiinulSito his moral nitturc. If properly npplieil, it may be made quiti 
sufficiently painful without cnditngering any part of the human frtnut 
The head should always lie held sacred ; and under no circomstanm 
should any teacher ever Imx a child's puts. Irremediable niisdiief if 
the ^TTK'est character nmy be easily done in this way in a thou^lJf" 



Care ibould be talun not to goad a ohlld. into obsttnate dlsebadUnu 
or dalemUied deflance. When the management in what it should t*^ 
instances of stubborn refusal to do what is required ai« nire, Sadi • 
case however may occur, and is oft«n a difficult and delicate di»11m 
to deal with. Unlni the chUil is ta be dinmiseed from Iht lehoo!, *' 
TRiii!( hf rompelleil to obry, but the mode in which this is lo lie daw 
neeib tbe greatest caution and circumspection. It is a matter whirv 
no subordinate teacher should ever attempt, and tbe only tiling dial 
remains for him to do, is l-o hand over the ofTeniler to the heail teadipr. 

PunlBhmant abould be reasonable botb In amount and kind, ani ■•<> 
no account must it ever lie mUuwciI to jkiss into cruelty. All fULh 
old-fashioned punishments as Iteating with rulers, keeping for lon^I 
periods without food, holding up weights, kneeling in nncomforwW" 
positions, gagging^ pinching, pulling of ears, and the like, ate bwWf- 
ons and strongly to lie condemneil. 

Tharlun tcAdKirmiy Dud it nerr-iiiary to H^ndmclilliloalfot corporvl punlthiMOL 
hut Ita vtual [naiGtmn ebould nlwifii remiln In Iha huidi of the h«<lt«r)ier, *»> 
■holUd ilio ttierre the Onil rl^ht ur JiulKueat u lo wli>t ii to be doui wltb U» 

iifK.' iniy ur olAer, ur dlBOlplll.c n-lll fuxtn t>«ii1il'' m ImLHi^illillJlf I'lr liiii,, 

Tbe mode In wbloh pDnlshineiit Is Inflicted hu much to de vj^^ 
Its BlTBOt. The teacher should listen to all that may be properly tl 
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CBtenuation of a faulb, but he ahoiilil not allow the chilil Ui argur 

I faiiD ia th* hope of eacaping, nor to cavil at his defision. His 

mrat ihoold he final, and having; b<>en dellbenitely nnd justly 

■eti »t nothm}[ more should be enid. 

W'ben itecid«d upon, the ponltduneat Bhonld 1m kdmlnlatcrad sotwrly 

jBl««i«itlr, and with sufficient »everity for the cliild to wish toavoiil 

U. Sham pHHuhmmU area TniscAierons vuirkeTy and xpetiliti/ bring 

lilt Uadur'i authorily into conlenipi. There nmiit be no tmte of 

iKnnniil knimosit; against the chdd, ot of cnreleBs indifference ; on the 

FohtnTT, it should be evident that the teacher feels the inOictinn of 

piiniiJiniPOt to be nti vmpleiisimt port of his duty, but one which ho 

raiiat nnt shrink from perfonnin^j. That the Jortios of tlie ptmlib- 

luBt iliaBld be Tecognlasd is essential to its sncues!!, and this i^ nut 

liktly lo 1* the case when it is either careless or capricious. 



^t liyiD^ bLms 



Both in reproof and in awiirdin^ piinifhment, the teachar must 

lliHagiiliti clearly betVMn incapacity and absence of offort, and 

•he ubilil should hare the benefit of any douiit whicli exists in the 

Intriicr'i mind with reference to the matter. It often needs tlie nicest 

jiidpuBnt and a knowledge of the child's powers and charatt«r to 

* correctly the extent to which he liiw Btriven to do whut is 

id of him. Maiilts are bij no mean* a lafe guule ; and if any 

standard is laid down, so that all who do not reach it are 

id worthy of punishment^ it should lie within the reach of every 

Mbei of the class with eameKt npplii^jition. 

fit mint not be forgotten Lh»t pain la the meana, not the object of 

Its object is to reform the offender, and to deter boili 

tainl others from a repetition of tlie tranMin'''S''ion, to nrouse him 

le of hia position, and m> ^ve better influences un opportunity 

■Iding for bis iniproveinent. punlahment alone can naver affect 

II it leqtUrad ; the wish voliinturily to do better and to rise to 

er things must be given by other and gentler inttuent-cs. Where 

■tiiWJBiranl shajite pmdooed, the punishment does little good 
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to the offender himself beyond securing an outwanl and u 
(.'ampliance, and mure thno fhig b necessary for nioral growth. 
Wliere imiuben bave lo be lan^bt t^igfltli^t, IbA r«i{ulAtlDiu 
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LohU ktnr 
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t (.uch u lying, dull 






ni]« kdoptod lor tl 




■».rrtopunWif..r» 


ch thing.*. 


tilkiM, 


betWr tor the neglw 


ufdutytt 




thcj b™ liol oomll 


wroiiBi» 


i~iw 



A oliild ahouia only De mmlBlied for doing things, slther delibmMT 

or caralsBBly, wbicb tie Icnows to be WTong ; fnittts cnnuuitled throll^ 
j;;n lira lite or irie\)ii'rioiiw, ;:i;L-i<lcmji! Iraukalidings, momentary to 
gelfulacEs, are l>est tiented liy utiier lui'aiu;. It is impossible in iiclunl 
lo lay down eipreas regulations resjiecting everything, and then Ht 
weighty objections to increasing their number beyond a modoiW 
llluit. The cultivation of the child's moral intelligence beDomiti 
therefore, a matter of great importiince. Frequently a teacher lot U 
lie content for the time if a child keeps the letter of the law, laA'tt 
is unsafe to punish lieyond this ; but iio opportMnity thtmld htMij 
leading a child to tte in fckat epirit he. ijwidd ad, and it sluniU t* 
made a matter of honour with him not to do anything which he bA 
to be wrong whether forbidden or not. 

Fnnlabmeat In school iliould not Iw lookad upon a» vangsaace of tU 
law, (ind consequently a boy slioiild never tie allowed to feel ihal ')' 
ijuffering his jiuniFfhiuent he hns cleared off all scores with ihe lenthu. 
The pain, it not adminutrrerl to avenge the pant, but to prctml, ij 
/wmtWe, vTong-doing in the future ; and the withdrawal of ll» 
teacher's good opinion until the child shows anxiety to amend ouj^i 
lo be fett aa a serious consequence of punishment. If we coiUd insure 
that a child would never willingly or curelcaaly full ugnin in the smw 
way, the best thing would be to forgive. 'Jut experience shews tin* 
in very many cases this is improbable, and that the child needs smm 
piiinful association with wrong-doing to fix firmly in his wind llw 
necessity for improvement. 

Punlslmient utd leani&K ■hould be dluodated as much m poidldt. 
There is something wrung with the administration of discipline— 
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mJ^ there ta a very low uinral tone in tlie cldss^when freqiii-iil 
iiuai»bi>wnta m necesaiuy. Such a sltite uumol he one of happiness 
i:i\ter t^ teacher or children. It is not likely that Uic schoolroom 
nill evrr be made as [ileasant as the playgronnd, but it may be uiode 
ii ttfj i"*"^ pleusanter plai'e than it frequently is. Wliat the Uacher 
luu to "U" at Is l4i arouse sui'h a seuse of honour and spiiit of xmloua 
I'ttnrt thai punishment is mjiiired less and legs, and the ehildren pei^ 
[iffiD wtuil they have to do with cheerful Alacrity. When this is the 
oM iiK^ of the difficultieti of clnss management diaapxienr. 

We iii»J' perhaps ivseftilly conclude the consideration of thLi section 

of the work with the following SUHKASY OP THE BLOKE IHFOKTANT 

POnm RESFECTINa CLASS-filSCIPLIIIE. 

(I) ri'".'ipUne i.'' the Implanting and cultivation of a spirit or right 

It" the malntananoe of IkW and ardor, iliich beijotui lln- 

( rif farce ii nieiltil 03 the vieaTti, and iniicA more than vtertly 

■7i« ihonid br Mnireil at the rault, 

\S) In iliuiplining children, attention must he directed to inducing 

B-in thou die right tnxat of nlBd to profit liy whatever good may fall 

Kin iluir way, the cniblng of evil tendencies, iind the correction of bad 

, (H) Every means should be tnken to onltlvKta a mbm of honour 
Id dinr In oUUreB, and as far as this is shewn to exist it should 
lfl"iyi be rclietl ujjou. 

I (J) Tne dlMlpllnB la a matter of alow growtn, iJic^ result of riglit 
pveruQ^^Qt and tht> ttaady action, of good influences. It •I-.'jvndt lu-l 
*" 'chal M sniii hut iijmn uhiil i' iloiif'. 

[C' ^M bapplnaaa of dilldren is essential to the successful adniini.''' 
of discipline. Sympathy, good temper, and an earnest desire 
' "P "Welfare of the children lie at the foundation of all beneficent 

■"Dlrol, 

''') Vila conditionB ot work aliaitld ta made «• piMMant m is oou- 
'^*°fc 'With stronuoni applicatloii. Restraint should not be currieil 
*.''"Oii what iy reasonably necessary. Care should be taken not to 
''""P tiie naluni! nniour and piiety of children. 

^) 'tiftioe ibonld tM so admlnlsteTed that it Is racognlsad aa anob 
'T tiie children, and their sympathies are secured 01 
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Incapacity mtul not bt coa/usal mlh alisenee vj tfforl. It W '''*'^», 
unwise for the teacher to ucknowled^^e unj mUtuke or niinjuU^^j, 
into which he may unwittingly have fiillen. 

(8) Oood order li absolutely neceraur to progreu. It shoulil j^ 
clearly expected and Kteadiij iaaisted upon. UliUdren lUf ardtr "^^Wx 
BHrrouiid^ii 6y /(. They respect law when [iroperly adiiiiniBtereJ, anj 
lire the happier for being brought under iU doiiiininn. 

(,;>) The diidpUiuuT reqnlrementa sbould be nntfonn In ftmttr^. 
The teui'her should say what he means and menu whut he says, tlist, 
the children may know what to expect of him. Proper conW ia 
certwn not to he scoured if the teacher ia severe and his hy turn*. 
S^iaimodic gortrameiit ii wtak govemmtitt. 

(10) CMIdren ihould bs made claarlr aware what ia requltM cvf 
them. Igaoruuce ii u pica, in school ];tw. The cultivation of llic 
mond intelligent inust not he neglected. Inadvertttuv miwl no( fr« 
IrriUcd ajs deliberalc iirong-doin^, 

111) The lava of It«adam In ctuiditn U to tw rapeolcd ; but hbeift|7 
Ls nut licence, nor is it the nluipQce of necesaitv for prompt obediBii!^* 
when called upon. 

(12) Tact Is naceuary at alnoit erer; point In dwllnc wv^B 
cliliaren. They Kbould never he needlessly irritated or goodcd iat" 
opposition ; nor fihoiild they lie Ircnted as though anxious lo do wiomj:. 

(13) Aatborlty B&onU b« fUt as an InviBlble preience, not pandjMd. 
or taJked atwnt. Rashness, injustice, indecision, carelessness, ■ 
irritability all tell powerfully against good disciplin. 

(14) The teachers power ia shewn by quiet « 
calm decision, readiness of resource, and fearlessnesB i 
mance of duty. CtnitpUU idf-eordrol ii neceuary to (As * 
eontral of othm. 

(ITi) conimandi should be given Bmily and distinctly ; but a 
lilustertng tone is to be carefully avoided. Tlu teacher lAouId q 
iM one )iai-iii<i autliority, wit aa one loi'king to gain it ; and g! 
never shew that he anticipates disonler or disobedie 

(16) Ths fewer the orders given the hotter, but they ■ 
obeyed at once and properly when given. The teacher should M 
to control by tile eye rather than the voice. Eveiy n 
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kcnW reduce noise as much iis posaibli'. 

(17j In MatroUlsK ciaoi motem»uX» tbe teadier ilionld ttaad « 
I (u M iNn and baard dUUsetljr. The uioremrats should be ijuiet, 
icrlj, einct, rapiJ, and conducted in n natnnl wbj. Children 

iii>v«t be pushed or pulled into their places. 
[1H) DUordw ihould b* clwclnd Brml^, caimij, Ud ftl onee ; 
U^M moms trouble. The cause should be lunkeil to uod the 
ttmejj ipplicd there. It it of little uie lo doctnr rtiniylniiiK iianA 
nplin* is not li he expectei] with chiMrca imeiii;iloved. 

(19) Tlglluw* U necMMTr, but nsTBT eiplonaea. The ti-acher 
be ever on the alerl,ftnd warn where nece*»iuy, Litllc Ihingt 
k ioi^ctd fo, and luischieynna children separBted. It is often 
mD to Emve dull, backward, and restleia or truuhlesome children in 
nt 

(50) B«pnwt abonld Im glTsn qnlatly tint aamesUr, and as deli- 
mlj » a consistent with ii^ Wing effective, nrtab, ptrtiitrnt 

MWisn, riolence of language, and ahiitf, arc nil out of jJnft-, 
iimingaDd narcusui utu cruel uhen applied to children ; even ^-H- 
■tnred ridicule ia alien a diiDgerou* weapon, 

(51) Tht &ulla of IndlTldoala mnit not ba attclbnted to a whole 
sif; Charity nboiild lie exercised in Interpreting uotires, noc] 
■MwUe allowance mode fcir backsliding. Tin gravity of faulU u 
tliiht alimalid hy Hit ajuuiyance Ihey eavM. 

r^) Pnniiiimeat abonld act a> a daterrMit to wrong-doing, and ■ 
tanUu !« effort. ]t Hhould lie given for the aake of the future, nut 
If) •VCD);!' ihe jKiat. Volitntary right conduct uiiiat be secured lij 
lllln influeocex. 

(i3) ns mode In wblob pnnlihment la UiiUctad hai mncli to do with 
It should be seTere enough for the child U> lie anxious 
liToid it, and wircfully [imjmrtioned to Oie offence. 
(j<) PnnlstameDt and learning- ihoiild be dlaaodated as much as 
lUA The least amount of ent tl.at will ^crve should 

y« be used ; and the natura unent »horf •» varied 

«(ihl& " Familijj'ity bieqf 
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olau nMdlns mneb pnnliliineDt U oertalnlr not «tU 

iiQil the teacher shouM look for the cause in hu cm 
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So much luia Wen suiJ incidBoUlIy tonceniing tbU BubJMi, 
dealing with the general work of teai'hmg, that it will ouly be ofcis- 
sarj in this connection to mark more puTticulnrly a few points ^i^ 
the teuuher is Ukely to go wrong, imd to extend somewhat oui coo- 
aideraliou of one or two siilijecU of importance. 

1. UrNERAL TrEATMBST of CHILDREtf UUKIHO TEAOHISa. 

(1) Employment. — Teat-hing one inipLl ia quite a different thins 
from teaching a class. In the former case everything can lie endl; 
adjusted to the child's needs, both with respect to toaching nnd diKi- 
pline ; whereas in a class there are Kiire te be considemble diffdNiW 
of ability, as well ns much variati'iu in the power to give aoftUsg 
like voluntary attention. The iiiiiount of interest which tOliUiM 
take in any particular suliject hfls also to be reckoned with, (••■ 
i;iVB« pleasure, and children, like adults, are gcnemlly moat inteitiiri 
in things which they can do beat. This alone causes very coosidenl'l' 
difference to the way in which the various members of a clan n'*' 
any work in hand, and cannot but affect the earnestness of their aAnV 
either consciously or unconsciously. In some cases positive dwiUk* 

Tbe Keneral Information and prtviooi experieuM of the chOdiO*' 
again, ajiart from the special subjects of school study, have a ye^ 
important bearing upon tbe success of the teaching, and make ceit»*^ 
things easy to some which are Imth difficult and tedious to othe*^ 
Bad habits, also, whether Jirisiag from neglect or previous bad t«»ef 
ing, are often the source of considerablo trouble in the manngenient ^^ 

The teacher hiw so to distribute the work and vary his method ^^ 
to uiil upon each child for just that allure which he is able to p^rfon^^ 
and Ui induce him to use such power as he possesses without eip*-^ ' 
ing froui hiui more than he can give. ITotMDE discanTRXM KeUi>^ 
more ttum oontlnuoiu tUlure irhen be bas tried bis best, and he ibouj^' 
be saved from this as much as possible. Something useful oil 
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_ imndbr BTcry one to do, ao llint the brighiesl iiiiij- find themselves 

Ef KTUpied, and the dulleaC be encouraged by dUcoTering that they 

p do Bometliiiig. The difficulty is to do this without sucriticinK 

' ; nnil though it iiiay not be possible to ucconipliHh it ut all per- 

j- *ith a large ciuss, the neoessity should always be present 

It ilw tcncher's mind, and lend him to do his utmost in this 



[TThefD only a few learn, nml the rest, hopelessly peri'l^tpd. "f* 
lain idle so far us learning is concemed, difficulties are 
« inse as to order and utteotion. Iiuctlvity la Tepugnant to 
1 those who are left nieotoUy inactive from beiog prsc- 
kll)' oiilside the tcju^hing wilt naturally find some occupation for 
uelvea of a nature troublesome to the tencher and obstructive to 
Such chilrlren are scarcely lo be blamed. What they 
d il to be saved from theniBelves ; sod when properly trealeil, 
ifathey may not have learned all that could be wished, at least 
^¥tIlluTe picked up a little. Wluit is of equal iniportauce ton, 
tf till hare bod such faculties nA they po>>sess exercised, as well as 
R been prevente.1 from falling into bod habits. 

mulni,' uj-a Pilluii, ■' IhU jdleneu !■ tlis pinnt ot iulMhi«r, ts 

! tber ain, anJ itill aiore for pnvcnttng thu growth of Uiam, 
hw tup Uw mind peipaCiuIlr, ignobly. End oKTitll]' implaycil. Thiiii thsgtHt 
>D» of Ibt »rt af tdschfog, and tbs abjni't tu whluh the eDjrti of tlw putiUc 

_ Want of eraployment of children during a lesson is often due lo 
re judgment ; such as overlooking those who are least inclined 
5 over employment of any device where the bulk of the 
Pi fork is done by the leocher, while the children remain merely 
■ or onlookers — eepeciolly if what is l)eing said or done has no 
t interetit for iheni. It is no had rule, that the children 
MU my oc much as ]ioaHible about a lesson, and the teacher only 
iry. In this connection qnesUons fiwinently have a dla- 
r rain* in keepinj; tip attention, and in prevenlinj; mischief. 
If apart from iheir use in other ways. They are an easy 
method of rousing a child wht>n on the point of falling i 

' iieofcarelessnessormeptaltoqior— the forerunner o*' -neij 

Lx-ousau incipient temptaiioa to indulge ic 



the pQpU feels that the moment he shews signs of listlEaomi ra 
inattention, he will be called iipim to onswer a qaeslion upoii via 
the tencher has just said, he hiis a strong motive for remuning on ^ 
iilert, and uuytbing short of ddiberute idleness becomesulmort imp*- 
*ilile if the t-ciiching ia within hia gniap. 

(2) PmUe and fnconrasein«i(.— The feeling of gratification, irhii 
iirises from finding their efforta are appreciated, nets powertuUj upon 
children, and may be so employed aa to become one of the tu'«l luf- 
ful incentiTea to steady eii'ort and onk^iiy conduct. Hence lit 
leucher should not be too Fimring of praise and eucouTagemestubcn' 
they are deserved ; and the commendation aliould tte givva bHKll:i. 
not grudgingly. Much depenils however ii[)on the good jiiJgmeni 
with which it a made use of If given carelessly or indiscrimiMltlv, 
it soon ceases to have much value In the eyes of pupils. 

It is a great mistake t« withhold jtist approbation of earnest efiift, 
or of the auccessfid conquest of real difficulty ; but in ordinary astt 
it is only seldom tliut it need be given directly in woriis. A tmUt a 
look of pleuQte nvm tbe teftclier irtU often do aa much to enwunit 
a cbUd as openly expreraed conunendatlon. llie latter ma; thtD ic 
well niierved for cases of more distinguished merit, and will be macii 
more highly eateeilied on account of the value attached to it. A 
child who does not uirc for the good opinion of the teacher is to » 
large extent outside his influence ; and where the majority irf tte 
members of a class care little or nothing for any exiirMsioii d 
approval from him, he may be pretty sure that the fault rerti' 
liimaelf. In such a cuse he has thrown awuy one of hu meat 
fill means of control. 

In the employment of praise with individuals the 
emided « gaa4 deal by the cboractar and tamperamenl of the 
The timid and hesilating need it to a larger extent ihan thi>se 
are more energetic and courageous ; while with those inclined W 
conceited, it should U used very sparingly, and may prindi«ll; ^ 
directed towards the encouragement of a more modest bearing. £«" 
in the latter wise, however, ther,: murt h« no v,ijuit dr}>reriati»£ 
fireem, and no pretence of failing to see the merit of what hm J 
done. Such it course is sure to do liarm j and ajiy Und of -'■■*M 
deceit iB bad with ohlldren. | 

(3) T>cat,.if„t of/onmrd cAt/,(rtn.— Impetuous chUdren iire n[<V> 
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I'liulruuble to na inexperienced teiu^her by their iiaat of aelt'-couttul, 
111 hjr HitiT attempts to iittnujt utCentioii t^i theuuelves. 1q their 
[uiielj In guin the teaeher'a apiiruhation, ta display what they know, 
,,t la nut-do others, they often forget tlmt deconim of behuvionr 
■iicli is DocBssory to good order, and thrust theiiiselves forward or 
Tiilunt««f information without being called upon. 

Sutb chiiilren should not be punished or treated anappishly. What 
isnurfedis that they should be taught to restrain their impuUive- 
DH irilliiii reii^oQuble limits, and this niuy usually be managed with 
iliKietnct without resort to uny severity, Their ardour is a good 
tlon;^ in itself, and simply needs to Itc brought under control A 
l«lmini%' lumd is constantly needed, repression rarely. Allowance 

It ta nuula for tne natural cbaracterlitlu of cblltUioad. It would 
rror to try and make cliildren an Berioua and reserred us 



[ or Tundng Mhonld be gtrm to thildreo iitaiwvar i 
DTflnt«p JDSt bouuds, uid in Auoh a CMse thpy hIiul 
lioie to anawer; but It U «a«1h u nQ aM uijttt bi 



l|tj Corr((timi» tturing Ttachiiiif. — During teacbing dlsciplluar; 

oUtnu abonM be as few as posstUe. Children euunoL follow witli 

Fnj' Mcceu the gradual unfolding and linking on of the various points 

i before theiu, when Uiey are continually distracted by the 

' tester breaking off in the middle of what he a saying to tell some 

hj la Bttcnd, or sit up, or fold his arras, or other things of a like 

kind. Such minor corrections, where at all frequent, are not only a 

impediment to correct learning, but sometimes lead the 

to difGcolties by drawing off his attention &om the lesson 

It fluking him forget the sequence of his work. 

* uhild needs a warning, all that is necessary will generally be 
■dcd by a look, or u sign, or a ipiestion ; and only where some 
1 Inpse occurs should the teaching be interrupted to put 
I itmight before proteeding. Cases of this kind, howeTor, 
pt to be tare. 

astonishing how easily, in some instances, the ii 

1 of "Il'rr in efery paiue Chat oocnn in ttiL, k. 
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some admonltloii or reproof, even when there i» noihiog ii 

haviour of the clu»i which really colls for any interference wla 
It is well for the teucher to be on his guard in this niutter, for the 
fiiult IB by no means um^oiiimon. 

(5) Some painli eonremiiig the Iraeher. — The proper muucODral 
of tha Tolo* in teaching has a distinct bearing upon the bchnviotir of 
the class. The teacher has to avoid the error, on the one himit,of 
speaking so softly or indistinctly that many of the children aiaoi 
hear at all, or only with the closest listening, in which case Ihe liim- 
tion is pretty sure to flag ; and on the other, of setting » l>ad e.\iiLi|4e 
by being over demonstmtire and shouting — an example which iIk 
children are pretty stire to imitate and exaggerate. 

The teacher's manner should be bright, easy, and natural Auv 
violence of gesture or theatrical showinesg u to be avoided, thoufi 
little dramatic Couches (where the subject wiU admit of them) "re 
sometimes not without their use. Any mumar U \mA whleli attnoU 
attention to ItMlf nthar than to the lesion. C'leamess and forw i^ 
sjieech are essentiaL Emphasis and impress! veness should 1>c «>i' 
ployed in varying degrees, according to the nature of what is hfiM 
dealt with. Wlicre the t«iicher ia timid, awkward, and hesiUDtii 
the children lire apt to be tronblesoiiie. Tliey should not be jpokra 
to in a haughty domineering way; but it is abairni to beg of them."' 
to use a beseeching tone. 

A word may here be said about the teaolier'* poeitton before ti* 
olan during teaching. He ibould stand sufficiently fur awny to W' 
every child with ease. Directly n child is out of sight, or is mil? 
noticed by the teocher occasionally, there Is a temptation for biiii •*' 
take advantage of the situation and amuse himself. 

Usually, in aj)eaking earnestly, n teacher approaches his clua -' 
little, but he should be carefiil not to fall into the common errjr^^ 
adTonci&K close np to tbe front row and addroBelnff bis laeaon to tun^ 
half-doion cMlflren just In ftontof blm. WnvenLenl within reasonatt^ 
limits is il g:iin. Tlie teacher has to avnid the two extremes of rt^ ' 
niaining like a giost in tbe same spot during the whole of the 
and of walking about in a fidgety restless way like a caged bi 
If the bliick-board is properly placed, the teacher's general p 
will be near it, and at lenst it should serve as a reminder to h 
to stand too close to the children. 
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II. Tre -Secl-risg i>p IsTKBKsT Aso Attention. 

(I) I^ nnliire of att--ntioa aiid iU rflalioa to iiderat.—By 
aWfition is lueant that coatroUin}; inHueni-e whereby other objects, 
lim, "t feelinga, than the one seleoted, are excluded from the 
cooidoiiiOeiB, at leaat to such a Je;,Tee tlmt opportunity is j^iven for 
[lis (nil fiercise of thia or that jihaBe of the luinifa power upon the 
mbJKt mnteiuplated. Att^Dtioa thus (1) omceDtratei tlie luentiil 
ictirity upon that which in brought before it by limiting the area of 
LvuKlnnsDesd ; {2) fntMUifiei the miiuVs action by Htimuliiting it and 
dlKctin;: its ener^ into ii lielinite channel; and (3) control! the 
iiLHilnl working liy keeping it continuously for a certain period of 
limo within the narrow bounda assigned to it This attantive 
omdilion of wind way be induced in two broiidly distinct ways, and 
licDci fi! I'oiJie t'uniiuoiily to speak of attention an of two kinds — 

la) SpaaUneotu, aatomktlc, or Instlnctira ftttention, which is 
liirwllyUie rp.*nlt of the iolierent iolerest nr Httractiyeness" of that 
wliidi is predent«d to the cou^uiousnesa, iinil hence haa to a conaider- 
iible eitent an emotional origin in some form of desire, pleasure, 

(i) TDlltlonkl or cnltlnited atte&tioc, which h the result of a 
iliuinct ctetermination or effort of the will, and thus is dependent 
to ilt successful action upon the growth of the will-power, and the 
t extent to wliith this can be brought to bear. We are 
in «nch a case of a definite purposiva effort accompanied by 
» Mbng of ransoiilHr utmin, and tiia seetus to be one source of 
HfUi^e experienced after attention has been given for a prolongeil 



li t&a will 1b Inflnmcad. by motlTss which are for the most part 
Htudly dependent upon some form or other of emotion, it would 
■t [hut spontaneous attention is the natural phase, or, as Ribot 
filU it, "the true primitive and fundamental form of attention," 
J ud tlmt (he Tolitional form is almost entirely the result of cultivation, 
^t about by repeated exercise of the spoDtaneous attention 
It the petaistent effort to keep the mind fixed upon what it is 
L Thus there gradually spring up the power to direct the mind 
in object ns a matter of choice, and the oonnei^tion with 
l.win ia strengthened by degrees until at last the attention is 
It more or less completely under control 
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a ilif ca» or DUiy gitud children Ihe tfliilfflq' fn 
BttsDtloD Eo dcTelnii mulll]- riuI stmnKlf ihiui ccrUhilf to 1w InlKiiUit. UUn^ 
lioweicr, the cultintion of Uif attention ia > mtit}i culer niitler witli oou Uun •Kh ' 
a&«n, In ill ioitancn l> lUrh caltlntlOD &»»•«]-' lUnr p'no'u vhtturinnH 
detMUva tnialng or Itcli of nittinl capuity. BcveT acqnln U all ■b]' nil i>w>r at 
dlKiiting the mindknd liFe[><ng it concGDlrmled upaa tiatject tor apy Imgth ii[ ihn m, 
wblla Uic kUlit]- Id do tbli wllh respect to lonn sbitnict nutlcn-Hmcb u ■ 1nti« 
ctiulD of reuoDlng— ii ■ niach nrer nccomptlihment tlion li conimonlT (BfipMl. 

Aa interest then is esaentiiill}- bonml up with the octinn of t.1:>ic 
nttentioQ (of the eponUiiieonB form directly, and of the roliliic^ail 
form to a. large degree iadirec^tly), and as attention is nn nlaolnleX; 
necessary condition of nil success in teaching, it becomes of [ora*- 
mounl importance for the teacher to see that the lessons at* iii»«Se 
interesting, and that school work generally is conducted in oh p1eu»nt 
and attractive a waj as possible consistent with the rcid work of stiKlr 
heinjr done. Inttreit, in fact, has in school ii double vnliie. In die 
first place it la one of the moat powerful a«Btit» wtilcli the teaclur pm" 
emploj to ■timolate mental octLiity und trniri the attention, Tlirn:->>r 
strengthen icg ini]iri,'>«ii">iis .ithI cililiiiniii;; the first requisite "f diitirn-i 
rememhriince. In tlic .sccuriil jiLiec it do«s much towards ucirSaic 
tbkt Inward satlEEactlon in tUe children which shews Itaetl tn f^ied 
behaviour ana steadlnesa of effort, m tliiit tlicy have no inclimition t" 
seek amuseuitnt for tliemsclves nnd conaeiiueotly to fall int<)nmi4»itf 
and disorder. There is also the further fud, wluch should nob W 
lost sight of, thut a])art from school work no more vhIoisWi) . 
intellectual habit can be formed. 

To Iinie ■ clus gi|diig and atirlDg abADt nnd ibcKing iirmptdlni of belstumift* 
■hi; bored, evm urbere other l^oa■ldcntlonI imp tbem fnini IwlnB icllvilf Uanhlr 
■Dme. Ii very trying to h teiicher. In nioM aus honimr tlia fault iriU \i- CoilbiI U 
n»t with hlmielf ; and to bccoioo initatud aud eroM or to atlempt to (ain attslilM 
In threat! of pnnliliment la only Id increiue tiie real evil. Wliatarn lh> faiue nai 
bo It aboold be looked to at once, nnd the Bnt thinft ia to jnaun Uiat Ihc defteet k 
not doe to the teaoUng, wheChcr atidns ^di Iti being too difficult fdr Ihe obaaa ta 
gnap, tfom the want ol («»hurt« and pletureaqueneia, or frniu the doll ami i»»ni>« 
tonona manner in which the facta are prenenteil. 

3ir Arthur Helpa, In Balniuh, putg into the month ot Ellumerc, a Itwjrcr, ■ 
amuiing atory of a boy, who daring a dull acnnon had been daciiting whttll*' *> 
wDdld glvo £1. IT". 6d. aikeil lij a gypsjr for a doaVoy, and having unle iiT t™ 
mind left the cliiirch abruptly to complpie the largaln. Blleamm nya, "Xow th 
ncnileetlonofthat tnniButllunhaaeiniiliaiiin tn»dHl(sdn-eridnDe. Wlifn X * 
>««a >mhMi baliiTa tin Baaae of Lerda or the PHvr QuBntB. M 
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the Attention of one of the Lords is wandering a little, 1 5tay to myself he is thinking 

whether he will give £1. 17s. 6d. for the donkey, so I must qait this branch of the 

lolj^aet, and rouse him np with a Aresh argnment. .... It is the most foolish thing 

in tbe world to go on, even with good argumentation, when yon see that the audience 

b tiwd.** It would be well if the teacher, when he sees the attention of hit class is 

Iff ^ng ^Ten to other things than what he is saying, wouM remember the story and 

ufU> l>iniself, '*The boys are thinking whether they will give £1, 17s. 6d. for the 

^Icyr I must rouse them up." 

m. early yean the control of the attention by the will has 

B0t IMen eetahUflhed, and, though the child should always be 

expected to attend as far as the power to do so exists, it is not to be 

expected that he can give his attention in any satisfactory degree to 

^% -which has no interest for him, merely from being commanded to 

do so, willing as he may be to obey. Even where the child does his 

\)est to keep his mind fixed upon what is being said or done, if this 

)iBs no attraction for him the attention flags almost at once. It is the 

Yiong method in such a case to scold the child, and a still graver 

injustice to punish him for not doing what is beyond his strength. 

The power to control the attention at will is only to be expected after 

s long continued series of trials to keep the mind directed in the way 

leqaired. Such efforts, too, must be made willingly, and this is 

fctroely likely to be the case unless the attendant conditions nro 

plnmitb 

Hov litUe real attention most young rhildren are able to give is fluently she^rn 
it tesching. After a teacher has been doing his best to teach something where a 
ftUs more effort than usual Is required, and comes to question them upon it directly 
iftennrd% their minds will often be found to be an almost absolute blank with respect 
to what has been said, even when they have apparently been attending the whole 
tiaie. 

Atlntion, like other powers both of mind and body, grows in 
■tnngth and Ylvacity by being fireqnently exercised. It is the 
tescher's business to supply suitable exercise under proper conditions, 
Uid to lend his aid with motives and influences of various kinds, 
ontil the child is able to give his attention without their assistance. 
As his power to attend grows, the pupil should ]>e called upon for 
more and more persistent effort ; but the teacher should be careful 
not to overdo the matter by exacting more than can be reason - 
«Wy expected. 

It must be remembered also that what is interesting to one child 
'^ be Ux from being so to another ; that in one case attention is 1 
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be &ttnicl«d in one way, in another case in another way, and w on. 
Proriaion should be made Bccordingly, bo tint the ineanH emplovnl 
miiy be sufficiently viiried in churacter to atimulat* oil. It oftfn 
needs very considerable skill, however, to hit ujioii devices wlich will 
keep the attention of a nuniber of young children steadily actim in 
one direction for long together, und the teacher will freqnenti}' be 
driven to many shifts and resourcea before it can be suecesafuU; 
accomplished. 

(2) Meant of aeairiiig interest anil atUiUion. In t&ldng a yn 
liminary view of the work of oral teaching, a few of the more geacaJ 
points connecteil with the present subject were referred to ; enin 
have DOW only to extend the consideration somewhat, more ]mrtica- 
larly with reference to the influence of interest and attention m claa 
management. 

The following iire some of the more important matters to be taleti 
into account in order tliat the olijeot in view iiiiiy be secured ;— 

(ii) The work must be taken ap In anch a spirit and la ndi * 
manner aa to be enjoyed both by the teacher and pupUi. If I'l'' 
teacher tnkes little interest in what he h doing, and allows it to lie W 
ihut he is himself bored by the work, the children are pretty sure Ic 
be bored also. It h esaential, on the score both of atl«ntioa and of 
good conduct, that children shall be jihas'inllij employed, and tUi 'i 
not likely to be the tiise unless trouble is taken to arouse in tieB » 
liking for their work. "What the teacher cares for," says Sir. Si<l|!- 
wick, " the boys tend to care for too. Again, the mere fuct thrt b( 
is thorough, and takes trouble for them, and is thinking and doiii): ^i' 
best, is borne in upon them sooner or later, and is sure to bf • 
stimulus." The teacher should be careful to keep children In |Ml 
spirlta. Little good can be done if they are rendered dull, deprtswi, 
or miserable, either by treatment or surround inga. 

It has been said that "the crying need of young minds is not » 
much knowledge as the love of knowledge." This, however, does «A 
mean that the latter can be secured without the former, but tliat it if 
greatly more important to tench even a few things so as to arouse iti 
the child a taste for learning, and to lead him to apply himself voIm- 
torily, than to load the mind with many facts which he has been 
compelled to accept against his inclination, and it may be with dia- 
gust. Where the wish to learn has been engendered, the child ^ 
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^^CrCOition nillingl; as fitr ile he is uble, and licDce has little time 
g bi^ hunila for luischief ; but where )eaminj| is associated with 
ubi^ss nnd unpleasuDtness his attention is with difficult; kept fixed, 
wa f*^ » f^'" niinute.i, and he is very apt to be trouUesome in the 
.llrn^p' ^ escape whut be dislikes. 




Kucb nay be done by a bright cbeerfui Eympatbetlc mumer on 

■I of the taacber. The children recojiniwe lit onc'e when n 

(ouch with them. Beitig vinicious by nultire, and 

(Iriiglitinij in activity, they ure atiuuilated by the dinplny of ihese 

ijoJities in those who Uiive to deal with thein, wliile few things 

hste n deeper or more lasting effect npou them than a profound 

sjiapatlij. On the other hand heaviness, carelessness, or listlessness 

ii[ ileQi«&aouT and a spiritless delivery ulfect the ioteresl of a lesion 

■ tile most injurious way. Speakini; generally, the younger the 

the more powerfully is the influence felt of the rarious 

which go to make up a good teaching uianner. 

) Tba InlOnnatlon mnit be presented in as vivid and plctnniqne 

II possible, A great deal nmy be done by skilful handling 

li rendering even the most commonplace information intcr- 

l, the use of &aih and strildiig lUnstratloni (es|)Gcinlly pictures 

ul Kell-devised cxpertment»/ being a very considerable aid to this. 

^^01 the work is noUiing but a wearisome reiteration of dead facts, 

'ithont anything to give brightness or attract interest, the teacher 

'ill rertainly not pre-dispose the children to view the infonnation 

- irn OS something whicii it is worth making an effort to acquire ; 

"iJ he will fail lo secure that active mentiJ attitude— tluit alartneM 

uU jlew ot mind— ubich is one of ihe un)r.t iniportnnt elenieuts of 

t.m nail tboronj.'h ;wt|uiMitiotL 

(ifi The taacblce sUould b« lo oonducted a« to aronis In. the chlld'i 

oloil tU pleasui* of CDiuinait and pouwslon. Whatever he can do 

"rilboal the teacher's help he should be incited to do. It is a great 

iiMtake to attempt to remove all diflitulties from the child's path 

^toier the idea tJiat the work will be thereby made interesting to 
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which gives attiactiFeiieai 

the greater the plamir 

■hieveil samething fnr tlien 

I indticemeat to Htill uior 



which is very easy is nn 
of strnj^le and successftil accomplishi 
end the greater the difficulties 
Children like to feel that the; have 
selves, and every con'jnest made is 
»nstained effort nnd closer attention. 

(e) Tbe mettiaiis employed mnit be mcli as will Ie>d 
nndentaiulliig', and they ihonld be varied In cbacaoter. CaiuUtnt 
npj>cul ta the child's inte11it;enee is Decessary if h? is to l>e inttTMt^d. 
and where mechnnicnl e^sen'isea are ncceasary they should be con- 
ducted in as varied a manner as possible, to prevent the irksomcniit 
U-ising from constantly performing the sauie thing in the lame wit, 
Not should any exercise, no niatt«r wbut its chiuacter, be rontitiUHl 
in the HAme form for rery long together, iiH inattention luid restlcsnei 
are oft«n (he result of too eontinuoiis a etrain iipun one set of fm-ulliis 
In many cases much may he done to prevent work l>ecomiiiH weati- 
SOme by changing tn some way the mode in which it is to be ]iei- 
formed. The teocher'n skill is irer|[ieDtly displayed by the wav in 
which the variona devices at his conimiind are used bo oa to aflcnd 
(usistance and relief to one another. Much t«ini)talioQ to inEitt«a(in 
and trilling arises either from want of proper occupation or from » 
desire for chunge. 

AH must ehara In the work, iind the lesson 
drag. It is quite possible, in the attempt t 
(0 much time on a single point that the childi 
it is ilone with. It is better, in such a owe, I 
the point aj^in, than to allow the children 
considerable pressure is necessitry to kecji eve 

(/) Tlie raota (bould be n nnfolded u to uwue onrlositT a» to wlnt: 
1« to come next. "Wonder," it tins been renuirked, "is the b«sis 
knowledge, and intelligent interest and c4iriositj are but wonder ii 
another form." Cliildren ore naturally inquisitive, nnd, prciped] 
onployed, curiosity may bo made a powerful means of atiinulal 
jtit«rest and snstjuning attention. It innr thus lie made an akl 
(0 teaching and discipline. 

Every teacher knows, or should know," biivs Mr. Bain, 

arts of giving a touch of wonder and mystery to a fact 1 

iving the explanation." To arouse expectation it is nec«asa^ 



ust not be allowed ia| 
lie thorough, ti> s) 
n grow wearied beforafl 
[Kum on and return tpfl 

pHA9alile n 
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.''■T»-n<l caiT'fnlly to tlie se.|U(MK-e of tin* various points so that one may 

'I'^'Imp (mU of anotlier, and, wluTe this i-^ skilfully inanaLLCtl, tlio 

^•liiMi\'ri soon Ijeconio intcreste*! in tindinfr out ^vhcre the teacher 

i^ leading them. As this can only he done successfully by iinder- 

2*tundiiig clearly what is being taught at the moment, this is in itself 

i% strong inducement to attend, and it is astonishing how acute 

^liildren often become in discerning what the teacher is aiming at. 

ig) BmiilAtUm is another means which, if judiciously employed, 

xxuiybe made of much service in securing interest and attention. 

FViendly competition is always a gain in class work, and may easily 

be so managed as not to involve the harmful results with which it 

hojs sometimes been credited. 
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THE TEACHING OF TUB PRIMARY, FlINDAMENTAL, OB 
INSTRUMENTAL SUBJECTS OF SCHOOL XNSTRCCTION. 



It 18 u commonly ex|irBJised opiiuoji, anJ no tur iis the iniwrt 
experience goes tertuinly a correut one, thiit of tOl tiiB elenunUiT 
■ubJacM of Bcbool InBtnictloiL readinc ix, ixtt wbole, by tar Clie vnrtt 
tMMgbt. No doubt the iliffimilties connected «ilh tlie pn^lilow liW 
to teach children to read easily, pleasimtly, end well, are niimOTii* 
and deinnnd considerable judgment, patience, and skill on the JM 
»f the t«acher ; while, further, there ore sure to be wide difle 
<)f opinion iis to how this or that difficidt; may beat be met. i 
lax as this nieiins independence of judgment and the deiibtdM 
iidoption of what iippeots to the teacher to >« the beat aoliitiaD,n 
diversity of methods '13 a ^in rather than otherwise ; but it 
somewhat hmiiiliating to find that, in spite of knowledge of M 
things, some of the most wearisome and unintelligent of thi 4 
methods of teaching to read are still rife in very many of our « 

The unsatisfactory nature of the teaching genernliy is t 
to numerous sources, different in dilferent cases. The following it 
to he some of the most common causcx of the defect complnined ol 

(a) The force of old habits, and the tendency to rest content VI! 
inethods sanctioned by cuatojii. 

(6) The fact that aame of the worst plans are the easiest to m 
:ind therefore the most acceptable to those who think more of' 
iiwn trouble than of the good of the child. 

(i*) Want of understanding of the nature of the problem, u 
linn methods can best be brought into harmony with the n 
the child. 

(<l) Tnisting too much to mere mechanical devices nnd a 
nnd ne^'lecting to train the intelligence properly.' 
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^Rt) I^ok of in^'eiiuity in mwlifying unci iuventiu),' cxercit«s, so us 

H|^dapt them to the nt^ils of the iiiouieDt. 

^(/) The feet thdl many teuthers seeni to hiive little or no notiou 
of readiDg as an. art, and therefore tjtke tittle or no pleaatire in it ; 
cnntiequeatlj the children nre not stimiikted hy anj enthusiasia or 
eiea interest on the part of those whose influence should be powerful 
in thia direction. 

(g) The absurd and mischievous feelinj; that it is beneath the 
dignitv of a skilled teacher to go through the supposed drudgery 
of teaching e*rly reading, which is therefore left to young assiBtantjt 
often ignorant of method. Bad habits are thus formed at starting, 
aad continually stand in the «ny of the child's progress and success. 

K) Lastly, the sameness, deadness, and consequent wearisomeness 
le work us frequently cnrried out. 
tarof. «liu hrlil nmlliiK in 11k hlghMl: citttiiulion. ixlvuated a ipKbi i«ck*r iiir 
■■MlBCi Hf mys, " TIibte ui io law men, (vnn the tmut enllgbtcned, vfao koaw bow 
t*t rvitA HeU— ft glfl HlwHys Bo fljfmuble, mid (tn«D bcj iiKfluary." (fi«fi Compiiyrd'ji 
JIM. </i'fJniP-7»-) 

The correi-t and successful teaching of reading is of the highest 
jKestble niuiiient on many groundK. In leunins to lead tb* ohtld 
1> Brit Introducad to real nndy. anil the process may be made the 
niott iwwerfDl and sBBotlva nuans of tnlnlsK brought to bear upon 
hitu in early years, not only in the way of developing bin uicntal and 
morel nature, but in the formation of those valuable intellectual 
bafcits, which [irmly and properly acipiired are a possession for ever, 
»nd without which the greatest powers may prove of little service to 
tbeir possessor. The abUltr to read MtenUvely and InleUlgently is 
iir Ar tlia most widely niefnl and important of all tti« buttnmenta 
vat Into the hand* of a oblld. The whole superstnicture of education 
•"•P^nds u])on it. By its means he may, and if interest has been 
»indle<i in him he will, continue to gain knowledge his whole life 
™g ; it is the key which unlocks for him the stored-up wLsdom of 
ibe mce, and makes possible for him a progress which would other- 
**** l>e utterly out of the question. To implant in the mind of the 
™*W a love of reading is really to do more for him than to fix in the 
'•'*'i*ory any number of mere facts ; it is to set him seeking for him- 
•*'> to refine his pleasures and increase very hirgely his sources of 
^^niaent, aa well as to do much towards putting to Hight tho«e 
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powers of ignorance and diilness which are the ultinmW sources of ••• 

uch sin iind misery' . 

Tbe (uU realisation of tbe fftct Ibftt tti« readlOK of tbe sctioal iiiaaU 
ba the basis of all that U most valuatiie In lti« education stien li i 
cryiHB want at tbe preBeat time. By Uiii is not, iiieuni ihat re;i'iit:: 
aliould treapaas upon tho provinces of other de]«.rlmonts of teadiiot', 
very for from it, hut that for children there is no subject whiA nut 
have such important isfinea, or which nuiy he made so fcr-widiiK 
and stimulating in its etTeyta. Properly taught there ia no sertioa of 
twihool work that is not influenced by it, no faculty which «ii«f 
directly or indirectly it iiuty not be made to touch and vi»i^, v 
aspect of culture for whicU it may not prepare the way, no beilllij 
^ide of hutuan nature either intellectual or moral that is beywd il< 
reach and luaj' not be invigorated Ijy it. 

So long as the teaching of reading b looked upon merely us a piM 
of unpleasant drudgery to be got over aomeliaw or other, so long "i" 
the subject occupy ita present debased position and its inelli'xl''* 
unsatisfactory. It is the lack of any adequate recognition of tin 
jiosition reading ought to occupy, and of tbe nature and impwtu"* 
of the training it should give, which keeps the work of teachinc i', •* 
ordinarily carried out, so doll, lifeleas, and mechanical. WIwd "" 
wake up to the iinjiortance of these things, we may hope lu *" 
systematic observations rande, careful experiments curried out, ^o" | 
the principles which should govern the work accepted and plM^ | 
upon a satisfactory foundation. Then it will be possible lomni*"* 
with a clearness and certainty not now attainable the easiest W" 
pleasantest {laths to be followed. 

So fu froDi lurirgdlKovend all Uut oUfM lo be known nupccUng Ihe tntiof* 
ortcwbiiigthGButuect, we buTeilans little more Uiod make out ■ hw pdmIUb iw" ' 
uid we iTB >U11 largrty dercndout upon rcrlJiin mcrelr emplrictl prooMtei ^'^ 
hive heea found lapn>duM tbe iMUtlal raults wblcli bii-e bees aimed at. Tlwi'l''' 
jr«t iMTitlj- iny couMnmu u( dpLoinn ooncerbtng nuuiy nmtleft whidi would ipp*** 
obvioiu ; while few of our meUiaJi liAve uy foondition in e]tal>Ultisd phncipllfc *** 
mmDj dilTei bo viddl^ u to be tiotlrely opposed In aII eueutlal pKrUoulort. 

If what has been aaid as to the importjince of reading be true, i*'''^ 
what respecting tbe defective instruction in this subject be jiJ*" 
i^rtuinly no part of our sehool work la more urssntly tn iiMd of f*" 
form ; and it is high time thut the methods cotutaonly employed nW' 




rarefiUly scnitinised, so that, where found to be defective, they aiiky 
be ubandoued iu fiivoiir of pn>c«>ises more intelligent tind less exaet- 

Kwul more in accordimce with tho8Ui>reme impottunce of tlie work 
Some Geskiui. pRiNcirLBS ASo Oosbidkratio.ns. 
) Tht nature of the jtnihtim. In teaching rending we have three 
tilings to conaider und deal with — (a) the Idea in the mind ; (b) the 
uticulate sound or spoken word whereby this is tlirough the medium 
of the voice represented to the car ; (r) the graphic sjinbol constitut- 
ing the piintol or -wrltUn -word by lueunR of which the idea is repre- 
sented to tlie ryr. 
^^Theac three tilings niay be associated in pairs in three ways — idea 
^Blh sound, sound with tdgo, sigD with idea. 

^Btbfi association of ideas with word sounds constitutes the 
^pKBlng of apoken luguage, and this power to express lis 
^nnts und tlioughta orally the child gradually gaina by experience 
unJ by imitation of the speech of those around him. It is, 
properly speaking, no part of the work of the school to teach a 
^^Ud to talk, though the teaching given may in some degree asniat 
^^Btndering speech more easy and exact by proper exercise of the 
^Boldi^aiLS and the correction of faults. Tbe ichool, however, U 
•Irtct]; and vitally coacented wltli the development and permanent 
Sziiij ot ttie BHBOciation betweeo the word bIkde and tbe correBpondiCK 
vord loimdi, and between the word slgw and the carrespoading Ideas. 
rhejfoceisofetiectingtheBeasstocintions with cerlaintyand coiuplete- 
D^^Ks— M> that the child is able to tninslate on the instant signs into 
*>i«idg, and to recognise with facility the ideas for which the written 
or phni«d words are the symbols — constitutes what is known as leani- 
'"K I" read ; while the opposite tmnsition, from sound or idea to the 
""Respond ing written sign, is that which essentially underlies all 
tWt is useful und inteUectual in writing, as apphed either In the 
'"■~<ii of tnmscription and writing from dictation, or in the higher 
tirru of composition. 

^~e see, therefore, tliat in considering reading in its broad sense we 
^^le to take into account two piiaiei, which, though they are closely 
allied and mutually mipport and assist each other in practice, are yet 
I'JiulaJnen tally distinguishable — (1) the tmnslation of signs into 
' '"n<!ii, tbi\t is, reading aloud in mmh a way that a hearer may readily 
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and cleiLrly gather the meuniog of whut is reaii, vhicb lends tu lo 
reading (u an art ; iinil (£) the traDslation of si^s into ideiu, tint u 
nileat Tending fur tlie sake of gnthering the knowlnl^ diAt Uw 
sjmbiils convey, which leads us to reading m an imtnuiMi a 
aeqnliitlDn. 

Now ii» it i.t of the highest importance to the welfare of ilic diiU 
that he shouM be tanght to read well from both these points of Tier, 
the distinotioit between them should not l>e lost sight ot, stid tlw 
value of each shcnild be niueh more cleKrl^ recogniaed tluD kmuIo 
be at all coniinonly the case. 

Again, u little coni^ideration will shew us that in the earliest itifa 
of reading, where the fresh forma bronght before the eve m » 
numerous, and recognition is in many caee« so iuijierfect and uBclh 
tnin, the child's attention will be almost entirely nbmrbed in Ai 
elfort to name the words correctly, and will only in a slight degttelt 
given to the truths the words express. As, however, bis knoaledfaif 
tlie forms of words increases, attention to these l>ecomes less lail Im 
exacting, iind his mind should be more and more directed tu the dot 
gnisp of the information intended to be conveyed tn what i> ni 
There i.< thus in the teaching of re&ding a lornwl and more or ha 
meolianloal staKe, where training to exact :ind ready recognition «r 
the signu and accurate utterance of the sounds Ls much the oM 
weighty matter ; and an Intellectual stag*, where the essential tbii; 
is that the child shall be led to master the sense, and be able lo M 
forth this in snch a way that it may be at once intelligible to otlm 
It Is true that in practice these stages overlap and interlaa in I 
very comples; way, but nevertheless they are in themselve* q\u» 
distinct considerations, and this should be clearly kept in mind, fa 
by them the character of the work put before the child in reading wt 
the methods of conducting it will be very largely govemetl. At llw 
importance of one decreases that of the other increnaes, until eventmDr 
the formal difficulties almost or quite disappear, and leave room dn 
the full cultivation of those higher graces of reading which alone uttb 
it worthy of being called an art. 

(i) Knovm to i(nJ:iiotni.^Thia elementary principle, which we hm 
already met i\ith in other connections, is as valuable and trustwoKl^ 
in the teaching of rending as elsewhere, and leails ns to sevoal in- 
pwtant considerations, 
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Ibi Eroanil tram irhloii we have to iUrt In te&etainf a. child to read 
■polND lui^uaEe, "ith ivliii'h he ohtmld tio fiiiiiilinr to such an 
wnt us lo be iilremiy posaessed of a. tonsidemhle vocabtiLuy of 
mple tvords with their assocluted ideas, and to huvo sufficient com- 
anit uver the vocal organs to form with ease and correctness all the 
■dinuf Bonuds rec^uired. 

In BpcitkiDg he makes use of words, but kno« a nothing of their ele- 
ents, either oa lelter-nflmes or letter-sounds ; henee his Btst Introdnc- 
aa (0 TsadinK ahonld be thronKli word* and not throuKb tbe olpIiftlMt, 
hile, further, the worda used should be such us are already faiiiiliar fo 
im in apeeoh, and thus have fiurly definite ideas attacheii to them, 
[oreover, since he wiU know most thoroughly those words that stand 
ir things, the ideas corresponding to which hnre been gained through 
ie senses, the words selected for use in the first reading lessons 
lonlil be of this chitracter. There is also the adrnntoge in this that 
liey ran lie readily illustrated by objects or pictures, and the 
iQocuitioii of sound, sign, and idea he thus more completely 

At wtti hn lUen-n )iereaft«r, th« !• 



•oUul/ unknown ti 
I HcomplUlifd, ia thi 



nou nnjnullifenc ; irhUi to attempt (o iifUin ud illnilrate them prDpsrljr, would 
tOict Ume rramthE leuon wbich ongliCnDt to bg loutlURd.uid poulblyto t»di 
Ml wtileb would be ot do rurlhof uiii to tbs child, even wbEa learned. 

Again, in tpoluu lan^roftKe tlia ctiild amploya words In connactiOD 
Hi eacli othsr — that is, in sentences— iind ho understands clearly 
ttngh the force of the connecting worils he uses. E»eryttdng- has a 
■Bine for titTi : and so It aliould be In readiag. In this way wc 
rJoT from the first the stimulus and interest arising bonx the 
1 that reading has as much sense in it as speech, and that 
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he is onlj learning u vuy of (^tbermg b^ the eyr what ia mraol 
instead of by the ear. 

This does not jirecliide the use of parallel lessons or inMrpnlauil 
exercises in eui'h things as phonic analysis, couiporiHon <A word^ 
wonl building, nnd articulation ilrili. Theae are trlbntary maUiodt, 
and properly used inuy lie made of mucli service, but thej mnMiiM 
be viewed as tlie real rewling lesson. The principle does oppote ilacl( 
however, directly to siicli senseless sehemes of t«aching midisg w 
begin with alphabet drill and pass on to me&oingleBs combinatiooii/ 
the ab, eb, ib, ob, ub Iy]>e. 



Ji tlionghl—iad gronnd lor Mperiment, 



(3) Simple la cnmplex — lam to exixjition. — The words &miliartalk 
child by sound tmd meaning will be found to be represents b; up 
of very variable degrees of complexity and irregularity of fomali*' 
Were we therefore to choose the words for his first readuti; le«W 
simply on the Imsis iif their familiarity, or the frequency of li^ 
eiQploymeDt, the moment we attempted any analysis of the wor^ 
into their elements, whether letter-sounds or letter-nautes, we ilwo^ 
bring hiin face to face with so many difficulties and anomalies at aof 
as to utterly confuse him, and destroy his £ittb in the applicatios ^ 
new cases of anything he has learned. One experience wos**^ 
repeiitedly contradict another, until he would be able "to W*^ 
neither his eyes nor his ears." This loss of confidence would li^ 
very serious mutter in itself, but itn idlerior conseipiences would • ' 
f,Taver still, and tend to destroy that habit or ezpaatlng tUii(i tl»^ 
lutve bappsned onc« to tmpimi again wlUt ttie same comeqMU*-'^ 
which plays bo remarkable a pul, in a child's education. 

In a very able little book culled The Froblrm of Ttotkaf ** 
Read, Professor ^Meiklejohn brings the following Bill <ff It 
against our I^nglish Notation ; — 
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bbin l*« Of Virre. 
p nan u« IM nyt ot nimnnnUnij lo llie eft 13 voml scunils. 

UiM5 uuwcl somidji Mppropriate to UmmelTa 75 vtya at gettiiiB iiriiiUML 
moat purely EuglUU jart vf th« language, the letlt-TA ue more oftcli mti- 
. DDL 111 the word ne or l»<v, for example, then in do single letter tlvt 
H knowledge or gutduia to tbe child. Tlut la, the lettcra In the punl)- 
hAjut of unr ccpinpt«it« apeech have an hlatorlcal, but no pruntnt, value. 
htntnuBtBTlUbleaof thElaniuage conlniti alt itidlfTenuC uutatlaiii. and thoe 
of InwiuiatfDCf . 

not to make the ehllil acquainted with Sd lette n ; It li rnUIy le 

m eoqualuled with aiiil thomu^hly piucliied in 1A8 ecceutric fend »Lf-[ncan- 

ch the English hiiE lu^qtiireil, in (he connte uf time, of writlDK 

fa a» toiuulg or th«r moUier-lnngui. ... Of the» US hablCi, lome are inoHi. 

In wUh and dutmcUve of each oHipr , and the tijrrinui of the chlU la not a 

JditioD aud rumulatliiu, but miuetimea of aubtncClon and los&" 
ItAUDWingareainUBglhe Uluslntloiii given by Prufeaaor Uelkirjohn otthe w>:r 
or luitaCloii lireakti lalth with tlie chihl in the a^trimx tif Af i ryr. In Utu 
1 1*«» yHmau. soal, new, ttm, not*, b««a, haatboy, vw«, door, eh, 0, *t havr 
JtcKQt wiya In whii'b lung A ii n|>rtHnt«l i and in the worda wIh, bejv, 
I. M(hi, we hall' i+D rrpHBcnted in leren waya. 
1IX a/Ml Kir tu be depended upon any murt aaWatselorily. Thua, 

indf : and In caii«lv«. liilebl, vain, halfir, ne liave one B]-mb<'1 

atlera of ediicullon ll is loiMt Important to Sz In tbe 

I «( tlu lewner Um idea of lav uid reirnlarlty llnl, in order 

ftba nu; have finu footing on storting. He will then feel thui 

t lie knows :<ometbing t<j which ho cud trust, ho that when 

t are lirought in little hj little their proper nature will 

o him, and even if niitneiouii will not destroy his ftiitli 

1 tUefolnesE of wbut he has just learned. Ue will reiilise thul 

I tliia b not the whole truth, yet it is truth us fur un it goeK, 

B f/fnfTally to he relied upon in interpreting; new cuse*. 

I thci woniB Iherefi.tf whith uru femUiiir tu the ohild, wc huve 

t for firsl \iije eudi groups as present tin- sounds in a regular 

Bac main lUIQonltr la with tbe vowals, luid thew should he 
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introduced power by power, the simplest first. The leas usiml anil Iw 
regular sounds will succeed, while complexities, such u dijdilkmti 
and silent letters, will he postponed until the Birapkr foma hits 
been fuily muatered. 

The exaut order in which the aonnas sliftll ha pntented ve luti 
not trouble ourselves about, beyond the first steps, as if we select 
well-written reading books this will have been determined for itf 
by tbe writers ; it is their business rather than the leaehert W 
look to this. Tbera is no generally accepted view as to anr one 
eiact order being pre-eminently best, but most ate agreeit that ironli 
in which the thoH powers of the vowels occur should be emjilornl 
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kind ■ child wba could rud ftll tbs manoiylUiblM of tbc liDguies nonld be>lb<n 
reiU inytlilnE nhleh might lie put befon him. It la, Uiiirefui*. « mlntake loimv 
lohnd'i nmdlDg bcwk ■ecurdlog to the number oF ayllablrs tbe wordi umttln. ^V 
dlBiifllihlci being Citi' gu^fi- Uiau i^ultfl common monaiijllablei. 

(4) The reading Ihjoii niiut be made inlereitirtg. — Few thisp 
probably point more dLstiactly to the faultiness of the mel^ 
commonly employed for tenchin^ reading in the earlier stajtes, il* 
the faot that learning to read is, in schools, usually viewed by lewl*' 
and pupils as the most dreary of task-work, and tluit many ot o\' 
most unpleasant of the chihi's experiences — the recollection of Ttbu^ 
will remain with him his life through— are connected with this ri^* 
of school work. Without Interest tbere ia no real sttanUon, »i»** 
conseijuently the same thing h;ia to be gone over aeaiii and ag**-* 
until its very repetition becomes nauseous. 

The tnbjeet* introdnced to the cblld'i noUM moBt tw ntitta ts k^^ 
year* and experience, ami they ntu»t lie treated in & way atlcahte*^^ 
to excite his interest. All proper means, too, must be token to aecuf** 
additional atlractiveness ; jiiich lui good woodcuts in the boak^* 
plenaant mode of conducting the work, variety of occnpntion, illi^^ 
trntions on the black-boncd, and so on. Mannar win often •«WB>11»*' 
more than method ; and witliout i:hcerfu!ncs.s, sytiipnUiy, nnd wt*" 
on the piirt of the teacher, the beiit plana may be rcndertnl inefiecii*'^^" 

At all baiardE the reading' lesson must be preveDted ftvm beconia-' 
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Iftltu dradeeiy ; and the work throughout must be made 
«nt. Meanin^ilesa work is not likely to be interesting. It 
be held tu \ie one of the firat and uioat essential requisitex in 
inelhnd employed for teuching reading, thiit it should be miffl- 
f ittTActlTB to aronM In tbe child » deiln to mMt«T wlia^t !■ 
leisra Mm, There ia n great deal mora in any Eutiafactory 
iog of the subject thatn uerelj 'heuriog' reading und correct- 
ustokefl, and unless this h clearly rciOised any improvement in 
t soircely tii be hoped for, 

EunUei H idtilu. Thu ii trag, uid audi vxcrelnes nui7 taaOj be ms-ls 

it of tum-lntnUlBUit pmeeuu when batlur u« to be bid. It li uat 
luoi mi tcKtion Uut "reading nitboat turn" thoulil beipiikiD of oia 
hattliBflnbJBCt ahoold bdrrremU tons the cblld'i " bridga of tlgbi " ; and 
■Dlutelf no fiosH for the u'lieneu, dalticu. and ailindftlll; wbleh 

) PHntiplt 0/ Comparismi and Conlrasl. — The value of the 

;iTe method, thut is, of placing things side by side and 

the child's attention to points of likeness and of unlikeness, 

already pointed out. This tnutiicg to recognise similarities 

jtMA differences is specialty advantageous where forms (as those 

en and words) have to he studied, both in the phonic analyiii 

Itx WDTdi, which is so useful, and in the diBcritalnatlon of algtii 

to ba conftiied with each other. 

ce in teaching reading, more particularly in the earlier stiiges, 
liion and contrast should he fVequentlj' employed, the words or 
being placed alongside each other on the bluck-bourd. In this 
the salient features are brought nut, tlie impression is rendered 
detinite, and the signs are recognised with greater ease and 
Ity when they are again met with, 

Ow thing at a time. — The object of the lesson ia to teach 
y, both as an art and as it means of instruction ; but it should 
a made the vehicle of all sorts of informution, nor should it 
i oj^rtunity for a variety of exercises having really nothing 
rer to do with the actual work to be accomplished. The 
rt to cram a number of things into the time spoils many a 
[ leason, and ends in noUiiog being: done satisractorily. In 
jtsea the itctual pruitice in reading, which should be tlie main 
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minimiiiu altogether iDSufficieiri^^H 



thing, is reduced to a wretched minimiiiu altogether id! 
Uie purpose in hand. 

In Ticw of the future wnuta of the child [t is important, azid loj 
hiiportunt, thut he fihull tie trained to gnup and retain th> Moua «! 
what he rsadi ; but this is no excuse for turning the readiag Ifsson 
into iL kind of object lesson, or for givinjr all the Tarioux gnunmaiioil 
geographical, and historiciil information >vith which the t«HchiiiE 'n 
not unfrequently overloaded. It should be noted also that tt« w«l 
point of tba matter la, that the child shall hers gather his Infonnitiin 
rrom tba boolc as he reads, not laani addlUonal truths glT«a bf tbt 
teacher. These, if neceasarj, should be tauf;ht at another tiinf and 
in another way. 

The fact must never be lost sight of that the one thing lo whidi 
effort is to be directeil is to teach the child to read intelligenllj unl 
well, and anything which does not bear directly upon thit ia a 
helpful way should be rigorously excluded. 

(7) Beading and imfjiu; to bt tavght in amnation. — If we ritw 
writing as the enpresaion of worda or thoughts by certain fjaibali 
(imposed of more or less complex lines, which symbols thus hmti 
distinct meaning, then Tsading and writing are tha natunl omnplt- 
mants ths one of the other. In writing we translate speech inl" 
symbols ; in reading we reproduce the sounds from n recognitius «! 
the signs. It is eTidenC therefore that there is a natural coDDecti'>i> 
between the two, and this connection should be maintained in i)i° 
teaching. 

In itny study of form, such as is necessary in writing and diawin?. 
the eys and the hand ihonld be aisoolated, the one observing the F<ini>> 
and the other reproducing theiii. The proceaa of writing ooinp^ 
attention lo tha form* of words, and in this way the knowledgt uI 
theiu is rendered more certiiin and exact. Writing is thus a i.™>' 
aid to rending in the earliest stages, where instant recognition of lli« 
signs is the main thing. 

TliB am BHliulu] baiutln af tk> laHn-fDRU Id irdtlDU is ■ mnch las mcW 
piocCBi, una pru|Krly taugbc ■ much mora iDtnreitiiiE ope to ths cblld. Ihss iMnM 
In na4u eommoiilf DUiuigFd. This mcclnnlol repmliictlan tbercfaniuTHnMff 

sttampt to t*«cli the umea of the lymboli until nxding la bpsnn, Iboogh la pnellfl 
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Thm Mdlng la bagvn wTlUng ituntld In dOMlr ksiooUUd with 11, 

llie child beinj! Killed upon to dniw oc write the lellers (ari-onling u 
ho \i able) boai the forrus put upon the bWk-boartI, and, as foon bb 
kp CM do tliis birlj, to connect iheni into words. This gives vnriety 
10 Ihe work, and ia also a guin in finding employment for the chilU'f 
Saijicn. As the reading progresses the associated writing will not 
bmi part of the E»me lesson, but irill be taken later, the connection 
IwlvMQ the two being bept up by selecting portions for tTKnacriptloD 
(mm the passage previously read. When transcription becomes less 
imputtant the association will be inade through the OlelaUoa lesson : 
And, Gadly, when the child can express his thoughts in writing, 
ijiniiigh compoaltlon in the form of outlines of the story, or of an 
lUtnct of the suliject-matter contained in the reading lessons. 

As It maana of teaching spelUng— which is tnuinly a mutter of the 
(yeinJ an indirect help to riuniing^writing, especially in the fonn* 
yat, mentioned, is invoJuable. 

nc '■iiH FonntcUoD of itiullDg inil wtIIIdb in tfaching li vDrr Hlroogly loillted 
ipiB tr mur coDtlaenUl wrtl«n : md thli 'nnd-vrite' method, u It la lom*- 
uuth mocB iwmmunly Fnipl^jed In tlis aqhwla nbroml tliui witb im. 

'. HKTBOtts OF AasociATiso Sound and Stmbol. (The bo- 

CALLBD READtSO MKTHODa.) 

bt methods which have been adopted for enabling the child to 

Nthe right sound of the word wlien the symbol is placed before 

BIN essentially of two types, one synthetic the other nnulytic, 

1l) irHTHSna PLAHB. in these the child's attention is iirat 

CI the dementt of words — either as letter-names or letter- 

— and through them to the sounds of the words themselves. 

mj be ui^ed aguinat any such plans that they are oppDMd to tha 

t In which the child twcomes acqtwlntAd with objicta ; 

■tiiral process being, first the lenrnlng to recognise the thing as a 

b from its general look, and then the consideration of each of the 

ic parts separately. Letters are in themselves meaningless, una 

p the child's mind upon these, before he learns the word, certainly 

b to make him overlook the cardinal fact that wordB r 

Jl cases have a meamng to be mastered. 

B> ■»*»• of linpuge, which in vorii. Lmngiugo dull with Ihoi 
^^k otUiDaEht. If ttenin denienta at tliFjbrmi of oordi; ■ 
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f the AoundjI ar WDTdi; but Ln neither case An thcM alvmnUtaait 
I true iljirtliig-paliit far rudliig i]ioit be HJUi tbn tliiingblu(ll|i4|i 
DtiKiiiieutl}' the ligD luay be uialyseil, nod ti» tlemesli of bill n^ 



Even the best of UieEjnthetic plans, tboagbtliejniayCDmiaendt^. 
selves to enthusiastic advocates, or to those who have Cdlen inio "1)1, 
superstition of method," are marked bj too mnoli intrlMc; ui 
elaboration oi tyawm to comnieDd themselves for g;eneral ad»pliai; 
and, iinlc».i very skilfully iimnaged, may «aiUf become ntterljr iimj 
and meanlngleBs. After nil, too, the means proposed neet bativr 
InadsquBtely tlie difflonltles tJie child tins I 

• MceluDiciJ Aoi ■itltlcial luethods of tuacliiDK 



no gauuiDC merit."— (mlUni.) 

(t) The Alpkabaic or Name Mttkod^—The plan is socaMU- 
causc the child is made to give in succession the alplwbetlc nuM 1/ 
the letters cunipoaing a word before proDouncing it ; and tliis iadoot, 
ut leitst in most cases, on the sasumption that such a prooeedi^ 
ussista him in arriving at the sound. In ao far as spelling compeUt 
child to examine the word, it no doubt helps to fix the /orm iciiii 
luind ; but this will not lead him to tJie sound, and to muke hla 
name the elements ^rsl is to ttiLsdirect his altenUon, and to conAw 
him by calling upon him todoeomcthingelse thtiii what is actmlijtbt 
work of the moment. It makes a pretence of helping him williaut in 
the vast majority of cases giving bim the slightest clew. 

The method li Indafaoatble ; but although idmost unircisall; on- 
ilemned it is nevertheless still lamentably prevalent in oiu tchool^ 
even where no attempt at defending it would be wade beyond lU 
fiict thiit children do learn to read by it, and that it is iin ensj pha 
for » young t^uiclier to ndopt. CUldxen will. In the end, pick np^ 
experience the aounda of tbe lettera. and the power to combme tban, 
whatever melbod U adopted, if only sufficient [latience h eierci»«i 
This, Ijowever, is not the point ; but that they sbolt leam pleasajitlj, 
quickly, and intelligently. 

cllan of long cuitom, b 
hibituited lo iiielliuliiuy Bpellint; 
jr JuuUlar wiird imUl be bu droned 
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tdctntution or Uw Alptubctlc plao li by uo m«ns conflned to tnicheiB uid 
srduoiUou. Lonl LTtton iiuli«> Dr. Ueniixa nj In 7\( OiUdu— " A more 
gnilibant, puulc-huded deliulon thu tliit by ohldi ws amfnii the clc*r 
<Df tnithjD naracconKd syilcnu of i|hU1iib, wu Dsver cuncDcted by Uie 
'blwhooo. Pot insbiiee, lake Che mononylliible cot. Whit I. bruen fon- 
I D1UI hive, when yoa ny to in inhnt c, a, i,~ape1I ml ; tint ii, three Hninds 
■ totillr oppuslto compouod— ojiposlla In eveiy doUifl, oppmita In tho nrhule 
n poor UttLfi monoiyllible, wblf^li, Ir yon would but lay tho limple truth, 
1 trll] lt«ni to spell merflly by loukUig at it I How can thna BDondi which 
ilo tha m, Mi-thrlu compoie ouT Don't tbej rather eompoie the lODud 

Dd, which the Hiue of hcirlng mmm to contndlotT No wonder tbit the 
t 11 the deajalr of motheni '. " 

The Phonie MetJiod.—As the iMniM of the letters cannot 
^ lead to the touftd of the word, the idea Boems reasonable nt 
tight to t«Bch their powera ins1«nd. ']'he phonic plan thus 
to leud the child to master the sonnil of a word by giving in 
n the wtuida of tlte Tftrlocu leCteta, at lirst separately, und 
I more rapid iitlenince, until they blend into what is ri-'quiied. 
I method ia by no means new, havinj; bevn known at lea^t a 
J and a half in France, thougli but little employed. Of late 
il has been tried in Bngland in severul fonns that vary ooly in 

mainly in the way of overcoming the Inberent dunoulty of 
'tiw (aniiilB of tbe coit«otumt« tiy tbemMlves, which only in a 
mm can be accomplished with any degree of satisfactoriness. 
■ help w made use of ako which is to be obtained from classi- 
Bounds, presenting them in order of diflicnlty, and 

g u many anomalous fonns as possible untd the child has 

Hue progresa. 

t from the nuidamontal defect that any lyntliatlc procen 

imiy to tlie cldld's Iiablti in laamltifc tonm, the practical dilfi- 

met with in carrying out the method are so nmuerous unil 
lat, and the skill and resource needed in the leaching are so 
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The chUd cannot )« said to reud until lie does so vithoul iny 
conscious direction of tlie mind to tlie elenientarj sounds whicb go tn 
iiiiike lip iL H'unl, and he is able to name it at sight from iUappaiisiM 
ns H »liole. To tbi;; the amilytiu pliin habituates him from the Gist 

AiutlfBEB niituTiily precedes syntliesia ; and, as a matter of tiO. 
however muoh it may be disguised, the analytic proceu reallr mlan 
Into all methods of auociatinK louiid and alsn tn reading. The iniliK.'- 
tion IpJidiiig to the maatery of the letter powers is carried on fnrlLf 
most jvirl unconseiously, and Is gradually perfected aa the diililgUDi 
e\[ieriencc of the sounds by practice in reading, and comet to noBpM 
their roTca from tbe effects tttey produce in tlie different wunis hrougiiE 
uuder bis notice. 

It ia this realisiktion of the force of letters in differtat eanibinalmi 
which gives the child the power to master new words ; and, whiWtr 
method ia employed, he is certain to giiin this power in the end. Tit 
pracijcal question for decision by the teacher is as to which mftbol 
puta the child in the best position for f^iuing the necessary expcn' 
enue of words, and lends ita aid to the inductive process in the wcl 
nittonal and effective way. 

(1) 'Look and Say,' or ' fTord and .Wiime,' Mrfftwi.— The worfl 
' look and my ' indicate the fundamental feature of the plan. In 
dealing with a. word new to the child, which he is unable to pranoaiKC^ 
be is first told to look at it carefully while the leaeher sounila il 
clearly and deliberately, then, still attending to the symbol, he iini- 
tate^i tbe sound as given until he can reproduce it easily and perfettlf. 
To ensure intelligence and assist remembrance, the Idea underljlM 
the word la closaly aaiocUited with It ; and finally, tbe child is Ird W 
analyse the word into its parts, and to spell it bo as to fix tbt 
exact image in bis mind. 

As the child progreeses, various modifications and additions— oKb 
as the syUahllng of words and the oompariaoo of words of dmStf 
sound or form— miiy be introduced, in order to asaiat him in Bti'inK 
upon just those things wliich it is iiuj«>rlant for hiin to notice. 

The method aasoclates aound, slsn, and Idea In a naitnr«I war, '' 
presents no difficulty to tlie child which is not inherent in our sjatnn 
of notation, and is analogous to the war ^n which be leams tpoWa 
language ; while, further, it is so simple and direct in 
that it way be readily carried out even by the youngest teacbeK J 
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Ir ocJef to overcome the difficulty ftriaing from tlie want of corre- 
^pmiluice between the number of letter si^a and of letter sounds in 
Rn^lish, Turions wajs hure lieen pro|)oseil of luoUifying the existing 
clunders, where necessary, hy certain added nmrks or changes of 
form, m tliiit eai'h elementuiy sonnd may he uniformly represented 
b( t ungle sign. One scheme has 66 chamctera, and it would sevta 
M| it lenst 4S are necessary in order to represent the elementary 
^■jla of the hujgiiage with even approximato completenesa. 
^Bt powers of this AXtendtd alpbabet haring been learned, the 
ffidwoold proceed as in the Phonic method. The first books put 
iotij his hands would be printed in the new chunicters, and when 
iboe were mastered he would be put hack to tlio ."ame lessons printed 
in lie ordinary war. Thenceforward the modified letters would be 
ikodonc^l, 

Tu dUncultles of oor notation are net ■nrmoanted by Uie plan, but 
nlr poatponed. The additional signa greatly increase the wearlnoBs 
ef iMislogtliealptiatMt, and with so manygroupaof letters of similar 
torn il is diKiciilt to believe but that confusion must result. By 
those who advocate the plan, however, the practical difficulties are 
diti Id be not to great as they apjiear, 

trOal an Dr. MwiK Ulgh'i Sradrri, dnon up OD wlitt I^E lutbor c^li tli« 
TT^ai uf " proouundug orthogniplif." In tlipiic the geneml h1ia[w of the lett^n [i 
-•] I ibtmglunit, u thit the look of the wofL 1h but Utile nlter«d. Hid the rhlld 
- i-^iiEfl ft ItiCt^r-ftymhol at once ai ttotattonn of oor a, etti. Tho ftdJed nurlutre 
^'i^vwcftSD minute that much oun wmihl lia nfceBHor? to diBtlngqliih tbem with 

^'.'1 neuultjr t<n Uflfug pet^uElftrly printed bt-okn \^ crtaU^ly ns^Umi llie pUn, 

»■ >»d onlliiftrf typ« ; and H trVitma for prertrahlc In Tli thp rijiht form Eu the mind 

II] IMALYTIC PLAHS. — In these the natural method whereby the 
^i becomes acquainted with objects is followed, and tbe words are 
tti(h^ vttli r«apeet to both form and loand, as wbolei Brat. It is not 
undl the child has hail an opportunity of fixing in his mind the 
fcDenl look of the word and its ns^ociiiteil sound that be is ted to 
Runing its parts. And this is done, not as an essential to reailing, 
but to compel dose attention to the form, in order that future 
iwnpiition may 1>o assisted, and the pupil may be able to spell the 

jd torrectiy when called upon to teriii it. 




pins experieacc 
■ad iBj' pUn qdiUiIk 

■u selected, ami 

defibcnldr while the cUld 

The artkUe 

«» u Ika pn npM ikc UMk-hoHd liimgaie the orig^iod woi^ 
umI the tn n« Mvaded » tmettmuaa, bj both tester uid papil, 
■uuil the kucv na&Mt Ac power »l the letter m, and learns tb 
way ia wfaicfa the argns h«r» tn be iU»|ioial and the breath nuuiBgid 
t0 imdsce ths dfatt. Otks' letts* sn tben inserted in front of tlu 
q'lUbla trnkeu, tadt Wu^ tif Uil ■• before : and the vxereiamn 
further extmled hj Lt«fUg Ae first fwt of the word txinstua 
aiul chujang the flnal ktter ia a rimilar w%j. 

The child's knovled^ u tested 6t>ni step to Bt«p hy ualling Ufta 
Iiim to read in easj wntencea th« words acquired ; and wli«n he In 
inu(«red the powrrt of tha consonants both in camniemnng and eoD- 
eluding a BjUable, all irorda of fairly reguLu- form lire taught •■ is 
the phonic methoil pure and simple. 

Tli*» ii foaniir ■ i«<«r » ""rta ik> BIT! ■ i rtmui r^rti tt u> ?■«<■. n* 

0M« JttnJrti, KlilBl bf Mr. A. F. JlurUvii. irc ipccuilljr |ini>mj witli ■ fir* !• 
Ibf tiMlilnK or Radlcg b/ [Ills im tlio.1, 

(gj H'oTil-hiililinij I'lani, -.Several have been suggested, whid 

t in mnnj reKpects aiiiiikr to Ihe Phono-analytic The esoelkni 

%glilh Mfihod of MoBsra. iSoonenschein & Meiklejohn is the huA 

uful alteuipl yet mnde to uaulyse and i-ksaify the fundamoilal 

MioOB of tbo bnguage. 
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III. Natitre asd EuEXEtne of Good Readixo. 

A person, in apenking, not, ont; employs words but niaks me of 
certain peciiliaTittes of intonntion and modulation, with the wldilw 
in nuuiy cases of certain minor devices These are intended to leiit 
the comuiiinicatioa of the exuct sense which it ia wished lo connj, 
and also, it may he, to arouse in the hearer a certain amount of aiy 
companying emotion. In written and printed lanpunge Ihepe peiwmJ 
elements are lost ; and therefore, when the Byniliols are tnmsbW 
again into speech by reading, it is the province of the reuler Ift 
supply the missing aids in such a degree as is neceaBuy to proJiKt 
the desired effect 

Jacotot's chief maxim for the acquisition of a proper style id ntd- 
ing was — " Read aa you would speak.^ This was a revolt againW llw 
artificial delivery, unnatural or sing-song tones, false emphMia,«iiI 
iitfectatioQ which must always have been common ; and as a bit 
rough canon for the correction of such faults the dictum is of iiincli 
use. It bus however been very frequently repeated as though il 
summed up the whole matter, which it does not, and liss UM 
indiscreetly urged to such lengths as to mialead witb respevt U ibi 
higher qualities of gooit reading, and nt least partiaUy to obscure iU 

Just as there is great difference between the liveliness, brokra 
phrases, quick transitions, and even the modes of expression, nsedA 
conversation, and the more staid, formal, exact, and deliberate rtjl* 
of a set composition ; bo, in reading, while the delivery shoiUil n^ff 
be artiitci^ or affected, there should be a more sober maimer, pttW 
reserve, and less sudden changes of intonation than in b 
This is seen in the fact thitt in ordinary circumstances we n 
never have any difficulty in deciding whether a person is i 
speaking, even when the reading ia the best of its kind. To n 
piece of ordinary prose in exactly the same way as we should eM' 
verse would be to make our reading appear fli]ipant and wanting i" 
the dignity we expect. Even in the necessarily more impaisoM" 
utterance of lyric anrl dram.itic poetry tliere is the name clear li'"" 
tinction. Reading and tbeatrical declamation tuLve not Um m>** 
olijects, and ihould not ba confounded. It is the bu.iiness of llx 
actor so to simulate the {icrsonality of the chiinMUr he ivcMD'^ 
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I to link hia own intlividuiilitj- entirely, and to miike ub lose 
! that he is other than he pretends t« be. This ia 
t object of the reader ; and hence many things are rightly 
I stage deelaniutinii which would be entirely out of place in 
In the latter, while we may be affected even with deep 
I, and everything may be done to make us realise fully nil thut 
1 intended to convey, yet the Buumer smd delivery of tb« 
■re marked by a itadled moderation, and we never tblsk er 
I other Wian he i«. Good reading, siivi* a writer i|iicited by 
iould "be distinct and yet not dnmiutic, varieil ami jet not 
The reading itself should be like a clear trunsparent 
: the reader should be lost sight of, whilst the iinthor himself 

duuticter of the compoaitinn and how it is intended to affect 
give ns a. oleiir insight into truth, convince us by 
mt, stimnlate the iina);i nation, roune in ns a feeling for what 
tiftd, or move us to pity and the like— wd! almost entirely 
a piece should be read: anrl the (tood taateof the reader 
I (hewn In adaptiHK bl» style of reading; to tbe nature and 
lOia language with which he is dealing. 

I things to guard against in the case of children are 
dity of tcne and a laboured drawling delivery, indistinctnesa 
nc*^ careless blundering or miaoailing of words from ran- 
or want of proper att«DtioD, and lack of intdligence leading 
ie tue of emphoHia or its abwnce altogether. 
ief matters to which attention has to be given in teaching 
o as to secure correctness both of utterance and style will 
msidered in order ; — 

munciotion, Enuneialion, and Articulation. — These words 
ued in a vague general way to deno(« pretty much the Mme 
« eonect production of the sounds of words^though they 
inws employed in different seoBes. The three things indi- 
of course closely connected, and ebatle into each other, 
■Bvier the terms are to be used side by aide in connection 
J matters they should certainly be differentiated, 
mtricted. sense then it will be found convenient to use the 
Uon for the correct production of the voireJi ; and 
stion will shew that it is upon giving the right power 




nni] quantity to thetie tliiit jmrilij of iittenutpe l.i ver; bic^^p 
ilependent. 
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n shoiUd utanil for the proper sounding of tbe crmtoniuili ; 
and it is to this that liUtinelnni of ulteranoe, so tbut the eoriuj 
readilf distinguish the sounds of words, is due. Lips, tongue, ttd^ 
and throat, all need to be properly used. A word may be Miudal 
loudly and yet be difficult to cntcb, for if the conaonauU : 
tlearly giTen the distinctive character of ihe wori will be ii 
less blurred. 



fliL one, u 1 iDb 



a is the pro j>er jointing on of the lyllaUtt at a\ronlial. 
the correct sepnration of the words in a, sentence, so that none i 
purts are slurred over, dropiwd out ultoirether, or run one into in 
" In just articuhition," says a writer quoted by Mr. Gill, "the 
are not hurried over, nor meiteil together ; tliey are neither abiidpd 
nor jirolonged ; they are not swallowed, nor are they shot from tit 
month ; neither are they trailed and then suffered to drop u: 

III rcptUtioa. Samitliuu the iniwt gn>tt«)iu mlntaku ut», trom allairl 
Ix irllsalUAl In Buch ■ illiiihcid vnj tint Ihey ua cna together Into ■ en 
all meMing is loit. It li wlil th«t once, a UtUe gtrt, on being tokui to I 
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'1w «H • Boitrieh." w a« ■■ M 

AttnU, Bm/lkatiM, aid Stwtm. — TU* b ■ 
vludi likve \ittai looady oacd, ■iiii.iiMn m the mi 
mn to denote distinet thidgi It vill he M^id ■ 
to Haat thrirn 



il n the odditioiiBl Enveof voiea laid npoa * TTTttJw mftmU» vt 
1 in ■ccordanee with Mttbfi^ed nag^ i* f^ estam ^bUca 
llit^ racamng iDterrak is poeby to avh the ihTthMial In 

7 tometnoJ companli<■•^ 




Mb is Um means employed t 
to prominence come imiiTidBal ■ 
to moke dear andfflrepoiBt to theptknlir i h iilf flf ■ 
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THE 'I'KArlllXli OK lULlDISll 



If hrtloDr h^i Utile JudWluiulnilrnclion. 

The pitch of the Dale most frequently used, and to which the voice 
iBliniialiy returns, should be that whkh ia the most OHtiiral and 
wts tlie least efl'ort for the reader to euiploj. Where this is the 
lee, it i* easy to pass above or below for purposM of modulation as 
le nntiire of the readiog requires. 

awiwlIlT Itlilltil Iha plHk il KhsDl ruilUii U too tilgh ; out! not unfleqDf nllj. WllCD 

il«, iBilwa of IwiDB mide to prodocn tlin tunc imiperty ur to IncteMo 1« force ud 
I ifttk mun diiUiicl]]'. 

The tfiteiuit; or foru of the sound should be such tiiat it may be 
leard with ease. There ahoidd be no strain or shouting on the one 
und. Dor " miimhling inaudibility " on the oth^r. 

In uiue Hhrwl* diUclivn dtvelep i Inl, bt(UeU]. aoHBiiit Uuu Is [h«ii(, qnlia 
allka OMIT utniml voice, niul pitched ni:f much hlghiir. Thla )■ i. nry ahjcctJaubIc 
■unolnn, vlilch the teaelur iliould navcr illow to be r<ini^«d, or, If he Hod* It, 
lAoBld do hU l-crt la coNiplxlrlf entdiula. It Ih iinpleuint to llalea lo, pnventB 
U}iliing like iirojvr moduliUuii, ndJji grutly to the iioiae in ichool, mod not us&e- 
qtttaUjr li ii«oQrce ar annojjiDiic (u Ttclsbboi]riDj( cluacn. 

(t) Poet and Flnnicj. — The pace of reiuiing will depend upon the 
mlute of what ia read, and will freijueiitly need to be caried even in 
ibe Buiiie piei-e. It should be sufficiently slow for every word to be 
tieird tlistinctly, but must bo neither drawling nor heavy. In the 
pnuQtatiou of abBtract lustlen!, or of weighty truths whidi are 
diieiUt w realise, increased deliberation is necessary ; while, as a 
role, merely illustrative matter, easy description, and in fact any 
■'mpleand direct statement, may be taken more quickly. 

'-■ '■'■ »i}tcnovB. especUll7 inipueioued uttenoceH, nued to he nod rapidly to pro- 
: liiir prnin'T eAct, others Ungered nvcr thit Uieii full tunr tuy be tppreciitcd. 
riion lattiiMie and iuvolvnl the atiiliiideiit the sluwrt uil more orophatic the 

, n^ should lie, HO UiAt each point may he folloveil, ita relationahlp gruped, >nd 

' . nuubly Uie cue in ar^umeDt, 

Ly floencf is meant the readiness with which the words are 
tiered in succession, and the grace and ftue which .ilioiild charac- 
irise the delivery of the sentences. Fluent reading h marked by a 
A of rhythm, and is neither laboured nor ttilted ; the words flow 
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Datiirally. anil without any ulitrueire effort, awkward httakt, m 
•tumbling over diffloult words, 



<ltiick inlorprot»t. 



HupkM 






(6) Paitia ami Phrnsiny. — The function of piiiUM is to luUt 
the Itearer to diatiDguidh and grasp the relationahip of the nrinu 
purta of a more or le*!s complete passnge. They mark uut For hm 
the lisuts of pareuthetical clauses, attributive phrases, eit, to. 
tiseht him in piecing together parts of the iiiaia statement wbict, 
airing to exigences of compositioR, may have been sepustcd. Tn 
;^rtde the reader Hoinewbat In making thene pauses printed Oajim 
inserted al the more important points ; such stops are genenJiriio- 
tions by the author as to how he wiiiheE the |ias)uige taken. FreqimOi, 
however, in reading, something more than recognition of the rindtn 
of the sentence is necessary in order to bring out the fiiU in»i,iAd 
pauses are rei:|uired where no stops occur. These the good jndgiDat 
of the leader must supply. 



IF rlglit ' 






reading is the grouping together of words accordin; 
to their logical connection and interdependence. A giHxl tcidaiiU 
associate closely those words which go to nukke np each [«rt (/t 
complete thought, pretty nmch as o good luusical performet Wiop 
out the various niuxical phrases of which a movement is compiwi 
This natund oiiUocation of words according to notions and relaliia- 
ships is a very important element in good reading, but it ts s nxUtf 
which is rarely attendeit lo as it ought to be. It depends m^tl] 
upon the correct use of pauses, aided frequently by change of intou- 
tion and rariation of stress. 
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(6) ifoiitdation, InUUigeiue, and Erprunmt. — Kodnutlon is the 
employment of certain variations of pitc!i, infleTions of Toice, ot changes 
of tntonalioii, which are natural to speech and should be to reading. 
It gives brightness and variety to reading, aiittiatit in making clear the 
ideas, and » an important means of securing emotional expresjtion. 
It is opposed to a droning dead lere! of utterance, ' sing-son)^,' or 
n 'lesson saying' character; and should banish the wearisonieness 
and dulneia which can scarcely fail to arise from a mechanical and 
3 flow of words. 



■Ixn iBtortsl* utt fourth or tlfth lire coniinQul; cin[iloyecL 

iiMtnuT nwdnUtlDa nukri aw ott. mngs of (bur or Qtb aotm. both nbori mul 
lelair Uid mlttdlaoreoinniuD pitch of llis roles, mid even ■ wiilrr rugg ij not nre, 
■ipeelial]' In dulanutoiy pasuRH, where "the altsimtioiiB of pitch in Duinercnii ujil 
coni[dlfattd." The octave, howerer. Hem* u a rule thegreltHt ELlngtslnWml niwd. 

n^lu iDueiol iDterralii Inrolantirily leeur, allhough the Blnglng tone o[ the vdloe it 
fnnctsliKl under the doIhi whloh ohBruterUe the in<tlvldus1 letlen, unl the pitch Is 
not twld Armly, hut la freqiuatlj aUaired to glide up and down. . . _ Tlie end of an 
■rnmiAlive sentence foUowed bf ■ pauie 1§ UBoally marked bj the voice fAltkng m 
fuarth fronL the middle pitch. An Interrogative ending rlaea, often ae much aa i nflli 
■bnH the niicldlfl fitch." Of cauiw the hablta ot dilTi'n-nt natlone, la well at or 
indivMiuli, Tvy greatlf in these [eKpecIa. 

That the nee of modulation plaji n rety iiupurlant jurt in caimyiog shaden uF 
uhbhIaK and feeling will be nt oaco nppnrmt if wb nonslilet i few a«e«— for eiiimplc, 
dtt »rt»U« of nMMing which may be given to the wonli 'jea-or 'no' by differ- 
Busa at inlleilon. The lint alone iiiajr in thlt way be lutde to eiprees certainty, 
ilanM. bnritAtlon, agreement, latiibctiun, dinploaiurt. a gupt^tloii, or even the 
oppMite of Iti DiDal meulng. 

bitsIIigeiiM in reading is thut quality which i^ concerned with 
the correct presentation of the thoughts or irvlht of the pufisage 
being read, and by means of which the frnse is brought out so fully 
and distinctly that the hearer is able at once to grasp nhat is being 
tonveyed. The reader makes his points, and wherever anything of 
the DAturo of a climax occurs he prepares the way for it by a judicious 
nse of the devices at his command, so that it strikes the listener with 
full force. 



UalMt the c 
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tnUlllgeiiu !■ oppoMd to irtllleiiUtf , eeccntridtlu of muiner, Dttr m 
o(gcnan, sntllnritctiiiiy ktndoriiuuinmnn, us theie tiling* dutnet Uif 
froiu ths lubjnet-mntlcr. 



]□ reading ordinary namttiTe, description, or acieDttflc itiicours^ 
tliu essentiul thing is to moke perfectly dear the seose to be oun- 
veyod. la much poetry, however, and in many higher psisa^ o( 
prose, tbere is over and above the truths vhich the words inTolre, ks 
implied emotional detiieiit or accoiuponiiuent of feeling — ai jo^, gnef| 
fear, humour, and the like — as well its, in many cases, a Iiniviy <{f 
form, hoth of which should he made evident, 

Ezpraaloii givea a titting presentment of these things in the imd- 
ing ; it reulities the aitodaUd emation or personal feeling, hris^nnl 
the rlijitlimicai beautits of the language without obtntding tlwm,****) 
interprets tlie tpirit of the paatage in such a way that it bjcoai*! 
manifest to the hearer and arousva in him the effect intmded. 

Jmt •xpraiiion 1> tbe MghMt qoalltr of reftdlDfc, and tlia one aost 
difficult to secure. It is one of the chief aources of the pltMOM 
derived from listening to ^ood reading, and is that which nwRlhan 
iiaythlng eLie raises it to the dignity of an art An impoesioneil uul 
l«autiful pHssage will tux a reader's powers to the utmost, and beTon 
he can hope to do anything like full Justice to it he must put himidf 
into entire sympathy with its spirit and purpose. SensitireiUM <f 
feeling, nipid insight, sound judgment, imaginative power, 
taste, and full command of the voice and the various 
ployed in reading, ore all more or leas necessary to complete 





THE TEACHING OF KEADINll 



, LsfiBUN Metbods of Teachin'o Ee. 



li TSuUi^ irsll 1b not eoiy, and it should Dot bo left entirely 
in the tumdB of unskilled teachers. The work should he anpenised 
and frectlientlj tested by the master. Abundant and carefully 
rorrectei] practice must be secured, as well as intelligent Hpplicatioa 
iif tlie instructions given and of wliat may lie learned froiu the 
li'aoher'jj ruudel reading. 

1 featnrat of uiy TMuUng msUuxl are that it 
dhe— 
i (a) Natural, and appeal throughout to intellii^ence, 
I (b) ISiniple and direct as possible. 
I (e) Conducted in an interesting way. 
(d) Suited to the particular stage at which the lenrner hii» 
aniveiL 
I (e) So arranged as to lend assistance by judicious repetition of 
impressions, comparison of like things, and osBuciuttoii of 

ot tb* w«rk biB nry gmt liiflDeurtf uptta ancciiEii In teaching mdlng. 
'11, ■ bright and lively luuiiier, uiJ m large itmJc of latifDGS 
jHseiilun ot theae qaaljlici vhicb iiiakts woiocn geiicisllr 
: ot naillty lu III earlx lUgei. 

h) Potilion of Claii and r<nrJii-r.— Heading is beat taught with 
n rtanaing. The poaitinn should be eaay, with the head well 
i, and ahoulderu iKti'k. The book should he held at the correct 
nugle and disitante trom the eye, and clear of the mouth. 

The ■aml-cSrculJU' or liorse-Bliae arran^Bment of the class is the 
most coDX'enienl, though some teachers prefer the hollow square, or 
ibe phalanx. For a number of smtiU drafts reading together a 
circular grouping is usefuL 

The position of the teacher during the teaching should be in front 
of the class, and sufficiently far back for hiiu to see every pupil with- 
out turning nmnd. Occasionally, however, as in superiutendisg the 
reading of a number of drafts, and so long aa pointing to the 
I niud is advisable during simultaneous reailing in the early 
I better for the teacher to move behind the children. 
e will soon tell him what position it is liest for 
B to take up during any jmrticular part of the work. 



r 
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Keuline ahoiilel be tnght whan then m no lUntni 
111 arooiD bjriuelf. It ihould DOttw tilinnwlirra lti<re in noisf »< 
nnr nhurs It will lntorf>^re with the teMbing urBn.,UHir i'Iwk. 

(3) £j-^)ia7ia(ii)iii in tft« ICeading Lrsioii, — It pannot be loo strongly 
iodUted upon thiit in teaching reailing « dlfttlnot mum mvM »1tij> 
b« aiMKiatea with wb&t fa read ; without thia anything like toUiU- 
gence in reading ia not to he hoped for. Very frequently the wonh 
are allowed to remain mere emptjr forms symbolising nothinj-t 
paper currency without any specie biwis. Hence the oraenitj f<* 
explaining any word or phrMe which would otherwise have no mat- 
ing for the child. 

It J« roiT i>»»y howBvrr to (Wl Into the opposile error mad mj- loo nmch. or h 
io'dolge In tallt tftpMllne in»tl«B not aetiuUy neeile'l for the rompithtMloBofll* 

It be nude ■ Tcbiole for all sorts of ialMellsneoti< Inromution. Wlut li "M 
'IncldeuUl tititchliiit' Inn rending Itwaon it oiae tlmM oDt of t«a uolir uglbfl ma 

Tlie amoiut of esplanatloa to he given will depend upon lb^ 
nature of the lesson, the stage of progreaa reached, and the genol 
knowledge and intelligence of the children. No kird and b«t nil* 
can be laid down. The teacher niiint use his judgment, and kMp 
clearly in mind that he is teaching reaiUttg ; he will not then w 
likely to go far wrong. What ia to be chiefly aimed at is IM 
•InaUaitlon of obteurlUei, not the giving of the meaning of a lenn 
in a definition or set form of wotda for the child t<) learn. He nuj 
be taken to undergtand a word when he can use it correctly, althmgk 
he ia unable to give any formal definition of it. It is itnpomiUelt 
explain everything, and only such words and phrase* as are impoftH^ 
and to which the context or the child's past experience wilt olTonllnB 
no dew, should V dealt with. 

In order that explanations in a reading lesson may »erw t» 
purpose properly they should be ; — 

(a) Always frivsn In conneetlon with Uia context — the chUdxi 

having their hooks open, and their attention being diiKtt* 
to the word as part of Iho sentence first. 

(b) Brief— suflicient to ensure understanding and no more 

(c) To the point — so that the children may have soi 
definite to remember. It Li a mistake to give the 
shades of meaninga word itiny have in different connectie 
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(il) Blinple — an na to be eaailj intelltgilile ; not dictionarj defini- 
tinns, nnr iiipre nvnon^ina ita difficult to comprehend iis 
the thing to be expbined. Children will nfteu quote 
thcae gliblf enough while the renl menning is as dark Ui 

(e) Snltable^both with rexpect In the lesson nnd the exaot 

nature of the help reijuired. 
(() HMdad.~Ii is a couimnn error to tiike up lime in talking 

about obvious matters, or things the wise teucher would 

leave to the jiupils' generul intelligence. 
(}i) Had* InteraiUiiK — so as to give Iirtgbtness and varietj* lo the 



The tUMuu to ba employed will vnrj with the nature of the case. 
Often what is wanted is an illustration, and if this can be given 
through the senses so much the better ; sketches on the black-board 
are particularly useful. In aonie instances an example or an anecdote 
will best serve, aod in others the child's e:(i)erience luny be protitably 
appealed to. A question or two should always be asked before an 
expliuiation is oB'ered that the teacher may see exactly how far the 
children may be made to help themselves, and what be has to supply. 
Lo^cal analysis of the subject-uintter, so us to bring out the rehition- 
sbip of the various parts, is frerjuently helpful ; and occasionally a 
rapid oral paraphtsae by the teacher, the children filling in omitted 
words, may be effectively emplojeil. 

After all hus been done tliat ought to lie attempted in a reading 
lesson, there are certain to be some words which, from their nature 
wd the liniiUtions imposed upon the teacher, are imperfectly under- 
stood, EUid a few beyond the comprehension of the child at the stage 
rtitched- It in of no use to ent«r into a long digression respect- 
ing these, and the teacher must rest content ntth the hazy notion 
imparted by the general sense of the passage until the child's ideas 
ire sufficiently expanded to allow of full comprehension. 
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A* to ibe exM* (toca !■ Um Immh wban Um expUiwtlou lur m 
be InbodoMd there b oomidcnble differetice of practice. As smn u 
the child hat li^^ to rod thej should b« takMi after tiie Atfkalin 
of Dtterancc h&ve b««D mastered, and before aoj attempt ia nun 
teach correct emphasis, iDodaUtioii, phrasing, and the other ntUm 
connected with inteUigence and eK[K«s6ion. Briefly we uu; i 
thftt the nuMt suitable [Jace is afltr mrd-xitfitig and hefort (fylc 






(3) Carrtdiofi of Emm in fioulitt^.— Children are natiin% 
imitative, and bad babtts seem to be contaj^oos villi them; Iibik 
it is important the; should hear tu little blundering as poailb 
t'-onatant correction is necessary, but some discriminatioa m 
nsed. Too fTe<]nenily this part of the work is conducted >ilM 
nnler or system, and with little or no realisation of the conditiooi 
Hod limitations under which it should be carried ouL PerfrcUoi 
cannot be secured ut once, and the teacher may easily be so vacMH 
.met little things aa to destroy the effect of corrections resjurtin^ 
weij(htier matters. When too many iniprovementa are preunl "J"" 
the child at the same time, none of tliem make any adeqnste iojiris- 
Bion, and he is pretty certain lo be so bewildered aa to rwuwite 
nothing clearly ; while the further mischief results that ibe • 
^eenections Itave Ut be uiode o' 
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Ale a few practical ai^seiUoiu : — 

Those who are not reading ahniild V* expected to not«, and, 
OS fur as they are ablu, to correct the mistakes made ; hut 
the hands should not be held out until the render has 
finished. This mnta&l cDrrectlon encourages attention, 
and givts ull a share in the work. The teacher can ensjly 
add anything further which is necessary. 

In the earliest lesaons m child nioy be etopped iit the point 
where he mukes tho niiBtake ; but us soon us sentences ciin 
l)e rend with fair lluency oil comctlanB should tw delbmd 
nntil tlie reader hta completed the portloii he is called upon 
to (five. 

One thinK at a Ume ; until errors connected with the sayin;; 
of the words hare been ileult with, corrections respecting 
style should be postponed, or at most receive but a pass- 
ing reference. 

Detection la not comcUcm. Telling children their faults is 

not sutficient, they must be shown how to amend then, 

iged to make the necessary effort. 



Ooinmon faults should be specisJly noticed, and some means 
devised tn effect their cure. The formation of bad habit* 
in the earlier stiLjres is to Le particularly guarded against. 

Oorrectlcns moat not be made In a way to worry and dlscouTage 
chUdren. Some teachers .'^eem to delight in ' lying in 
wuit ' fi.r errors and imiincing upon them. 

It it; BometlmeB necessary for the teacher to exag'gerate a fault, 
that the childrgn ni.iy tliuirlv ppricivc its natiiry. 

i In nndue proportion of time must not be spent over badcward 
obildran ; it is common for correctionn to I* reiterated 
agnin and again to these while the rest of the class is idle. 

|k Ttarha's Model Bemling. — It is of the very greatest service 
to hear good reading, and to note exactly how the words 
>nd what changes of (one and emphasis are made use of to 
the fiill force of the mennini; or to proiiiice some particular 
cnce pattern reading by the teacher should (arm a recognised 
matlo part or the method of every roading lesson. Projwrly 
ndard of good reading for the children ti> 
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uliii at, but is iin incentive to eHbrt, and helpful in mimv nv<, 
especially if it is evident that the teacher is thorouglilj' inttfRiH 
himself in the matter. 

The passuge Betet^ted for Uie inoAtA reading should be Ij'picaluiil 
not loo long. The teacher must read /or the childten, not trilt tkan; 
ntid in some instances it will be found advantageous to point out befcn 
the reading is begun what things should be noticed. The duldini 
mtut be taught to Ibten atlentively and to imitate exactly, that l^ 
luaj leant to produce the effet-ts readily themselves, as tretl t> u 
recognise the purpose each is intended to serve, and thus nuir be tlilt 
to apply what tliey have learned to other purts of the ItnsoD. 

Tbe imoaiit In be nwl bcfare ILti fltllilren arc isjlsd iipuii to ImitcUitlll tujDai 
a imnl tn ( tknn p4nign|:li ; luul hIU iIfimiiI upon the number ol tUnp bi h 



■adlcDa tticiDHlvu Radii)- It] InaUnfUt li>- combliiMl uttcrum. Tht work IiiIbii 
igiHKtile dunt^ lo the diUilrcn, and nmvli man ictoiil pruljce ti Hciind. Ua, 
wliED bigbET quntlUu bin tii be bmught In, uil tlie readinE bcconiu nunlUil- 
lootiul, ilie cueiinnntd. ThtoVJceUlo be •ecniMimdllhrcnt.ani] UmnjUiA 
ctflUcAdra or muduLkUou uhI grA«0 of atrlB would Jar 1ti« most jurfi be alane4 m; 
It uot eutittly loit, b^ HnplDjdng ilmolturaai utwnnct. Tlio <^ll>lm ■!■> nr 

olfectivtaot of llie lencber'd ruilini; 1* dor lunn imjiorlAat Ihui (aclMN if 
liultatlon, nod mora roum hni to be left forliidiiidual Inlcrpretaliau. Hitalliila 

(5) Tkt vrc of Siniultaiiftmi VUeranct til leaclting rwirfinj.— JItdi 
that hus already been said respecting stiuultaneoiu answering I<r 
p. \2S) applies also to simidtaneous readlqg. In the lower sta^ it 
sDiipliei a UrE« ajnoont of pmeUee, which t^ the thia<^ iHA; 
required, and Judiuioiisly used it niny bo made to SHve both time mi 
labour. Wrongly or carelessly employed it may easily become woitt 
leas and even injurious. It should never be tued alon«, but iUkii) '] 
in connection with a large amoiiot of individiiiil jiructice, that thin^ I 
may receive ronsideration which it is not calcululeil to fecuie.iwi I 
individual faiiltn may lie thoroughly corrected. 

Almoit all malten connected wltli nMChanical att«T*aoe mojtt 
Improved by almoltaneous reading ; but as these gradually becuw 
perfected, und attention liiui to be given to intellectual iitUkUtJe^ M 
should be employed less and leu*. 



tlitioa to tbe increased practice it gi\es, it h chiefly ueeful iis 
of— 

pCorrecting common faults of iiitomition. 
7 Modifyini; inilividuol mimiiemius. 

c) Securing difltinct enunciation and proper pitch. 

d) Gii-ing confidence and flrnmeas to the reading. 

A Hegnhting the speed of reading bj stimulating drawlers und 
ining the hnaty and careleaa. 

I teacher must be apcciidly careful not to allow shoutiog, or 
a coarse, unnatural, or Bing-»>ng to&e, as thciie things soon 
M habitual. He must also be on the ulert to detect idlers who 
t reading at all, and those who are simply ' chiming- in ' with- 
tending to their books. 

ng should oolsislcaualy bo vnriod. For EiuUbi;*, 
vidiUB at oncB, lliE two hnUa of tbe dvi nui)' 



Spdling in the heading Leanon. Both for its own sake, and 
■ssistance it gives in fixing the forms of words in the mind, 
{ should not be neglected in connection with the reading 
Its natural place, hs already pointed out, in after the leamiiit; 
tound of the word. Exact observation is more important tb-in 
ing of the letters in order — the ass ol tte eya flrat and of tlie 
IB correct plan. The child should lie trained to 
srefid heed to the spcUio^ of any word not known to hi m which 
i with in the lesson. He should feel that this is distinctly 
1 of him, and, as a spur to attention and a further means of 
> the remeuibntnce of the forms learned, a few minutes' test 
should be giveu at the end of the reading lesson. 

word af ■llBlcnlt rortu nccura in the mdtui; \esaoD It ihoold In put on Ua 
4, and IT or note thsii om Eyllilila It ihonld be nfuttad Ut« Iti fxu >> 
The Child ahould Ixi lucde lolOQktt It carrfullT, then tawunil [t dclibir- 
1 OtciTlliblei clearly ruirkediUul nniU; to >|mU It irlth ■ lUfhi )mt autiHi 
F —A tfOtiim. This puuD betwiwD the lyllsblra i« Important fur several 
mans otiio' thlngi it imTtnti Itie ohllil tuIUne ioto the viror, lo coDimoa 
I, el undng two letuin of tlio tamr kind togctlior when tht )■ onght to be 
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(7) Relative amount iff aMenlUm to bt given to malt4n of 1^ 
vii/ing avil of rtyh in the teaehiny of reading in the diffmnl 4 
In the earl; stages of lenming to read a lar^ a 
must be given to the mere mechanical matten connected w 
«nce or cxirrect word-nay htfj ; later, tbe teaching has to W L-hipflf 
ilirected to lutellBotiuI matMri go as to secure the correct reding 
of the sentences, with attention to such things as emphuia, int^- 
gence, nioilulation, and so on, vrhich we may canTenientlj patf 
under the head of style. 

The reluLive iiiiportsnce of these at different stages of the cbiM'i 
progress, and the proportionate amount of time to l>e giren to ltd, 
may be roughly indicateil hy the following dingtnm. 



I I 

Word-saying 




Thfl AgnnA rrri^m 






the or<liiui7 itiii.l. 
I obliqne line ih 



luf tt 



ent.ry« 



imxint to be eiren ta •Crl'. 

So long u tlio ehlld fau dinicalty in ncognlilng Ilia lyniboU, mil buuf 

wwfDotattcntlantotheiii, BoloDg wlU tbe men inleURtial rmderliif, Jll*^' 

ti]iDii ths npkl ■ppnclBdon of tbe muse (nd of Ok IntBrriependiBca tit Uio «»" 

parti, b# iDteifcTed with. By the time lie hu ruclnMl the cwl of tlie >!ith lOi^ 

Instucu ; the teKhofa efforts therefore ihoul.l now be whollj- ilirKl*.! to lO^ 
thp higher q.ii«U Lie* Dtg<«d nwdliig. 

(8) MiicrllaneoHi: Suggtitiam. 

(a) The child ihonld not be belped more than Is neceuuTi ''"' 

trained rather to help himself. The further he |imgie«" 
the more self-reliance is to be expected of him. 

(b) Simply hearing reailing and correcting mistakes is nut 'ji>^ 

ing it; eye, ear, voice, judgment, and taste, have nil to I* 
trained. Tha child miut be aldvil by both prvcapt >" 
aiample. ^\'oriI drill is useful as fur as it go»,lKi[ " 
must not usurp the place of true rending. 

(c) Care mnit tie taken not to dlBguit thg child with tM*^ 
Some means must be found of Uinishing tedicra, •"" 
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with it listle«!ineim nnd inntlcntion. Intellectual activity 
musl be aroused, nml Ihere must be life, iatcrest, and 
'go' in tile lesson. 
TlM Ibuoiu iboulit "be taken In Uie order In w&lcb the; 
ooenr in tlie book, not nt hap-haz;ird as is often done. If 
the Iwxik is properly conatructed the lessons will be 
gmduateii, and this help must not be thrown away. 
Bftch iMKm alionlil be moatereil tfefore it li left, so far as 
this can be done reasonably ; but time must not be 
wasted in stickling for perfection. A little well read is 
better than much merely scampered over. 
I KndesTOUr should be made at all times to prevent tb« 
tOrmUlaii of bad habits. Much time has often lo be spent 
in curing laults which ou^ht never to have been nlloweil 

Tb* pnplti ihould rarely rsad in turn. Inattentive ones 
should be challenged, and plenty of practice secured to 
those who are backward. Every child must share in the 
reading. 
I The teacher should be bmiliar with the lesson, and in heal- 
ing reading shoidd as a rule alt«nd to the raadar net to 



ig 1)017 Ixulc '" turn, tli« rut of th« clam Ilgtenlng. 

2'lic Alpkahel. 

learuing of the alphaliet is necessary on many accounts ; and 
J it has to be leurnod so thoroughly that the child is able on 
it to recognise the form of each letter, to give its sound or 
■ aoTTectly in combination, and to state its name. The lliree 
p in hct have to be closely associated together. Further, for 
poMS of general convenience the order of the letters must also be 
fatly known. 

gKftt mistake, however, which has been made in the past, and 
(till almost univetsally prevalent, is asaiuning that the 
of the alphabet is necessary tu a yrAvminary to readiitg, in- 
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stead of leaviit^ it to be t«iight in I'lden tally aad gnulimllT u dii 
reading of words progresses. 

HonccUann uj'i, " I tm aatitlled that our gnat«*t error tn tuKl^ oUUni fa 
IB beginning nlUi tlrn iil|iliab«t . . Howcau ont, who ai yri li ntlnrlr Imsp^ ol 
appnclatlDg the raniDte bcnoflU vhlch In atter life ntnanl tlie aixinliltlini of tam. 
ledijCt ilpriTB AQf pleutire rmru an CTeiclH wh^di prurnia neilhtr bfoittjf Id ktf ip, w 
miHj^le AtJnirpiiD'- KAJK Jo hitvnderitandin{f." 

nnd UiFTacan scairalj be a Uoubt, Uial the want of Inbrreiit [n bonlu udUfluuki 
of nailing which nvuix diUdi^n dlaplay la IQ (utrt to be tncod lo tlie VMtlncd nA 
unplFuantneu of llirlr Hnt rniierieiuHL Uiirottntuilelr, ton, many tiwkinliiii 
HHUfl to regiLrd the dull luechanla! ^nd irlilcb tile t:hlU ■■ made to go tlimtifJibf 
by day In Isutdng hia letten ■• a iiFOsalt)', and naturally Dnd th- U'ti aarrpiliinii 
tbenuetvea aa It li dreary bi tbelr ]>apJ1i. 

A Urge number of devices have been propowd for gettins rtd M fct « fatOkK 
the ledtnm and Irkiwmenem attendant npon learning Uip alphabet. Ilany urUM 
■nanrwell ennugblo l1ieteichiiigDriDdiTldualB,butail to meet the mdmiliJISnHr 
ufteacIilaEa laiBe DDiaberof cMldrmt togetlin. 

Hie foUawlne are tlie prlncijnl plona wbldi have benu made umt of, « HMpad, 
for teaching the alplubet by ttealf. aonio, It vill be round, torn the pnncBulhak 
lug hilo a gatDB nr amuiciuenti toDie depend mainly npon utlllalng Ihecliild'ilintf 
aetlvlly ; others again a]>pc*l la the power of asaoclatJoD : and sUll olheii nlj lr« 
mechanical repetition mom or leas lysteinatiaed. 



(1) Alphabet biocU 




Locke ■uggenti' tnstins li-tti^n ou lb" aldei of Inrge dl 


», or on block, with ■« 


DM, and allowing ehildren to use Ih™ to play game 


with. HewnuIdtanlW 




Ian lure b«en(»dIbfM 



(2) Solid LMer-frnviK. 

QulDtllian itould have ehildren fUmlliarlaeil witli the aluipei ut Icttui U 
TUimeaur order ate learned , and aoggeita the uaeot ivory lottara "which Uiad^ 
take pleasure la bundling, aeelag, and naming." St Jetume alaa «i 
wooden tetu^ra that the namee may be learned In ]>lay. 
laotbinme dainties Into the form of letten, and Ihne, aa It were 
■wallow the alphabet," = Basedow in bla icbool bakery did theeslni 

(3) Graved or pritdiil Ulitr-formt. 
Letters printetlun eepsnld eardH or tahleU have almoat rotlTelyfi] 

lettna. Such letter tahlrts way te used In many waya, both u 

bettrKD parent and ddld, and as a part of the mure fotmal clue '— "'•"t, I 

anoiogouii to typesetting have beeu (reqiienUy lUggealcl (r 
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Mm t>fpirl«rft vith tJu Itttert. 
B lua bnn nwle tn tn {sinciiBl it^m >— 

mloDgildi tbe Mter • i^clmr oT •Dme tenDkr adDsl nc ntita 
t^ ukd bvflu widi Dill Irtttr— «■ a vflh wppit, h with tiag, e with 
■•neUttoA !■ nnelinca >&ai£thcti«d bjriiTnH^ ofwhicfa the well- 
mine "A mM u JrdLtf ibd ilujt ti ■ rRug," elc.» ii u e^LinplF. 
p to Hx ihe onlflr of tlid lettera. 
Titb the let1«n the pieCorv of fonw uLidiJ or otkject nppooed to 

niggefltiTfl off ir ibtft actuIlT like, the jtrnuf of thv letter. Thoa b 
i«lit«l nith a. 1 COT lowlDf: irllli n, tbe vindlae "f ■ clock wllli r. 
I •■ BMJmUcuI iBfutln " ■Mhedi, u Mr. lUU ciJIi thnn. hiTc tDOBil 
HU In Oermur, ud mndi ItigetiDlt}' hu then bHn nsrlHad In 
nujr paint to Vw phonic metbul, 
irfiM fxrreiiet of tht Kindergarten type. 
ten imr be oonnnutoi] br th« chllditni wttli ihoK vm-lm nil. or 
Mttw smt with itnlEbt ml cnttid plMca of nout win of lultable 
Jolot«l IkUu, lorawl of ■ BiuDbM of pCeeu cDBDNtsd (DgeUxi tn 
J In on" pUne, nay »I» be niml 
rf thtel aiui pointer. 

ml leiin nU known. OC ill wiyi of uaehmg tbe kl]<l>abFt thli Ii 
neat mnd the wont. The weuy nlUniloa la altcn anlnl on toe 
not luDKBr. bcton the cblld beccqnet eren lolBnbly MqmUoteil witli 

priTUed one af <i lime on tkf black-bnar^. 

Sanemllr the belp of cUMtOaUon i» bn)n((ht In, wid the Tett*t» an 
I Moordibg to AlmDultj of lortn, eDapariion mid emntnst being klio 
niuii laBKHtal leaching Ilw letun In ' brotberhood* ' tceonUng to 
mj Uiejr ire Bonnrtiil— m libiib, denulu, ete 

igofthtltUen. 

Brtod by I>r. Betl, itui In the b*iHk or * goud teacher may be nttda 
hod. It tnini both the eye and the hand, aud (tnogtbcni Um 
mpilUng cine atUiitlen to the tonn. The sUnplHt Irtten are taken 
1fl>IUl«d In am trom the leicber'e dnwiug on the blork-boatd and 
nw time. The devl« le ollen nseful In eunnietlon with athen, and 
■ada to pau Into writing. The mitkliig orei of letlen printed In nd 



md-Wvrd Method. 

may be plMiuiitly and Inle 
bnmof Ihem), each having i 
1 In thla eonnecHon It may 
raBab]e«C, 



bte<t ont by Ur. Liveeey as eontainlng . 
Lor. jiiQ, fn, vat, iJmm. t^iU, vhip. Icry, tfany otAvT 1 
be foriod. 



iJL 
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be printed on the blwk-baud, uid die Cvn lusnclnlol prcttj iDDch u lu llii pns 
KaiiaaTj tcaona deacrlbed below. Tbs nord would nut be Hjanttd iotn <ti 

interuting. Ths fornii might be jlHd by i coDitnictive or ■ dmrlng mrelM. md 
the cblld'B knoslcdge luted by appsil to the letter box. Tbe naoeasltj tor brqaM 
-crltw mofft of coDne not be forgotten. 

To u; teftcher who feeli boond toteaeh theilphibet Hint tbin plu li TKomma^ 
He nuy, howevrr. IF he be lo diapoeed, with ■ little ingenuity mdlljr comUiii *« 
of tbe dericei glien above In rarluiu we;! (o anitliii own \iewi or pRiIilfcUiniL 

Firsf Skps. 

As nlreudy poioted out the ebtld aboutd not beg-in -wttb tbe alphaMt, 
nor Bhoiild his first lesiioaa consist of uoimtuntl conibinations uf irolili 
of two lett«r3. He must be Utight to renliiie tlie meiuiing and ait d 
printed or written knpuuge and its relationship to sjfwch. Wlalit 
rr id! should be as natural as what he says. From the first he iWi 
feel that he is learning something which has a meaning and ia wnk 
learning. 

UOa at CIH (UM, and not confront hlui with too mauf rilfflcnlUei al dbr. TU 
irurk niuat be made atlmiilatlug by aioiulog bla cuiioKlty and atlllilnK hUlen>' 
doing auinethlDg ; while, at tbe fame time, hia ayin]<aUili!a abonid U anDBOl, ^ 
elTorta appreciated, and his liking for change anJ novelty humoiued «D]kLti*Mt" 
allov tbe eaueoeie of tbe eierciHa to beoome weAdxome. 

(1) Lcutm* introdiuianj to Reading. — Before the actoal work <>f 
reading ia commenced a short series of introductory lessons shnitidl* 
given, to make clear to the child the nature and function of printeil 
or written words and the relationship between sense, sound, M"! 
synilwL 

The words employed in these lessona should be simple in form «ri 
!<oiind, and be the names of thingt with which the child U wm 
iicqnointed. If Kuitotile words can he found from the first prinkJ 
lessons the child will have to use, so much the belter. 

The Rtepi of the teaching in these earliest leasons' will be Wtifr 
what as follows :■ — 





(b) Tbn otd-f 1 1> nal ilirtcbsl MpUllr on bImlt-lBinl. or s pielu« of It Le tbeiro. 
unl iIk Direct «ml Uig niinKntstlm (n pUcal ride l>j (Mo. fi; ilinplc queatlanlDg 
Uie ehlWrrn ti« lod to disttngnisli elimrlj botwiMn Ihn two, inil to pordolYn that wliile 

the dnwlng, anil It it eirlaloBd ttiBt tbin ii a mu-k fur llie ipokni luu. and tlmt itlicii 
wo know whnt uinc the m»rk atudi (ur It Lrloga this iutu our iiitiiJi, juat us tlir 



dllltonntfiiin niture and iiH of tbe «tij««t, tht plPMn, ttie ipokamuaa, and Ibeprinkid 

Af%«r4 f?v woitli luvc bwn IaIeotl in thin iray tbo proceaa may be aharl^ited liy 
IsTlns one tlw picture, or by aubitlCnUnE It In anino cahb for tbo object. Attention 
thoold la dincted to tto bet tbat wtieu we know the vord-al|{n wdl ne are ib1o to 
(jn the coneipanding ipnken word at onM. 

A tew ItHoni of tbis kind protwrly handled ibould make the nature of woni 
■Toiboli BufllcieDtljr clear to tlie children, and Imprcu upon tlieoi tlut anrr aiab 
■TMkd AmU kara a nuaalat lor u. Reading Iciaoni properly ao called may ouw be 
br^D forthwltb. 

(2) FiTtt Stria of Eeaditii/ Iioiatmi Svmple H'onZ J^eadinj. — The 
first lessons in actual reading are best taught from the blaok-iwud, 
the teacher printing each word in good bold lett«ra. The chief things 
lo be looked to are correct utterance, thorough learning of the word 
forms so that they may be recognised at once wherever met with, 
and clear appreciation of the sense. 

Tbe wntencea should be taken in order from the first lesson on the 
reading sheets selected for use, und when a dozen or twenty such 
lentences have been mastered on the bhick-boiLTd the children may be 
introduced to tbe sheets themselves. Ftoui the.'te the senteneiu 
already taught should first be rend for the purpose of review and to 
accustom the children to the actual point. When what has been pre- 
Tiotisly learned has been gone through the method will be somewhat 
modified in details, the tentence being read ftom Uia Bhest and oaly 
entlrvly new wordi tangbt on the black-tfoard. The steps of the plan, 
however, and the general mode of treatment nil] ri-main the same. 






(a) Word axblblted. The teacher prints on the bluck-board the 

icipal noun of the sentence selected. 
0) AiMClation or «ound and symbol. Tlic children nrv uiado to 
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look at the woid carefully, und to read it aimultuneously after At 
teacher until it is said perfectly. 

(c) AsBOOlatlon of symbol and Idea, la order to fix the metmingtf 
ihe word cleurly in the uilnda of the children the t«achef illiuUiM 
the object on the bliLck-board, or shews a picture of it, says i hn 
interesting words respecting it, and itaks a few simple ({uesticM 

(d) Addition ol otlur words. The remaining words of the aenl«DM 

are added one at a. time, each being taught by itself first, ud ill 
force made clear as for as possible, :md then taken in ranuuctiOl 
with the other words which have been learned. 

(cj ReadlnK of the lentenoa. When the sentence has b«eii Mm- 
pieted the whole is read through sijiJiiltiineoUEly a time or two tftn 
the teacher, who points to eiich word lui it is said. 

(/) Teit Exerdtee. Lastly the children are called upon to mi 
the words without help, both simultaneously and individually, f^ 
wardi!, backwards, or in any order indicated by the teacher. 

lu luciHiliDg 1<niguH uiily °°rdB new to tha EhUdnu wlU be Uugfat Kiwitdrtl 
UiB my saggejitej be fgn being Isken lit coimectluD vlUilbo» Uutsnkium. WM 
tliE asBMnceii un hudib Dvc or sli ehscii— according to the natan of tlie loMw-Mm 

(3) Seco^ul ikricf of ItsMM—TI": Tcackwg a/ Ihc Ali<hahd.-b 
the second series of lessons the reodlne wlU be conducted (rooi tt 
BheatB, the bkuk-bourd bein^ used for the teaching or illustration rf 
auy difficult word, imd for the gradnal teaching of tlia lettcn V'^ 
diuecUon of known words, which will be t]ie special feature of dw 
part of the work. The suiall letters will be taught first. 

WlU)DUur<11iiii[yclu*o[yoiiIt)<c>>IMrrii Ihc l>rr.t i>1ui it iimlnl.]} to eol«ll«> 
tucblng Uifl 1ett«rA. ni cliil4m timi b^^t only o&« difflniiy lo Av* *t ««>*, *ii !!<'■* 

wm, vitli Uie uiditioBil leu^hlDE sii'cu, Itivg been l«n>«1. With qviek cUM 
hnwevcr It niajr be advdMblo lo go itnlgUt on, and to mImI (« uialydi (»■ •*' 

To Uach the letters, a typloal word selected from the aealai(* 
read should bo taken each lesson time. This nhould be pntoa* 
blocfe-boord, analysed Into Its ports, and tbe none of each letitr vd 
learned. Tbe knowledge thus gained should be fixed bysoniesFI^ 
to hand and eye, and finally tested by suitable exercises. 
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Not more ttmn three, or at mo«t foiir, ne\r letters should be intro- 
duced to the children in any one lesson, and plenty of drill ebould he 
given in naming and eomhining the letters which have been pre- 
viously niBstereiL II is a great inistAka to hurry tho process. The 
taaober Uiould proceed ilovlr ftt OrBt, und he carefid to keep the 
children thoroughly interested. Then, as tlieir knowledge extends, 
und tho foniis of the letters become for the iiio.tt piirt familiar to Uitiii, 
tlic work may be t.'arried on more rapidly. The order of the alphabet 
lUj esallr be taught after the forms and names are known — for 
instaiwe by an ' alphabet Hong.' 



pTFVnit the work bum bennniiig wes 


riumm. 




Ai to the pdDdp]> 


! which .JlulUd 


gOVXTD the Kle 


ction gf the rnuil. fa 


u{iliikiiu lovf iiBrr. 


Th» bnt pHu . 




U M md UlTllia iDT Iiu 


« >Mili «an ■«• : 


invuiiUrliilbil 


l«»n-« forms 


Uacethesoundofgr. 


iDWFter. amy prefer 








jirnmiH* to be uiiHt i 


ittmcliye to the 


chiia fron. bei. 


• g the nainn of Boine 


•stoulut oh)«l;cir, 






tkenght idriubli tbi 


! letter Inming 




1 to ultsnuite leasnas. 



^m IKITOH ri.ur or tse lessom. 

^^m.Firtt part of the Utson. 

^^mi») Until the sentences which have beeii pvevioiisly tjtught have 

^■%Ben pine through, the first part of tlie lesson will lie little more 

than a revision exercise, the children reading- Uie lentenaeR (Imnl- 

taneouil; and individually without help, except in the gron|)lng of 

Ute words, which the teacher will indicute by means of the pointer. 

(b) When the pupils arrive at the new lenson they will Imtlate 
tho wacbeT'i TAOdinK word by word, luid sentence by lentence, while 
carefully observing the words ua pointed to, and then read by tbam- 
••IVH aa before. 

(e) Biicb teaching as is necessary for purposes of espluiatlOE, or 
nuT«ction, and any supplementary exercises, will then bo given. If 
■nj word pTCiacnts difKculty, or from its strangeness is liable to be 
fnrgotleo, it should be taught on the black-bourd. 

Id) bidlvldual tot exercisea in reading will follow, ar.d no aoBlyms 
II lie AltcLiipted until the reading is mastered. 



2S4 
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ikrondpaH o/the laion — Letter ttaniing. 

(it) Attention directed to sentence containing word cl 
tmoljaia — irord put en black-board — letters printed below 
with apacea lietneen. Children obsen-e each letter as poiaie4 
letters named deliberately and clMrl; by tMUiher Mid repwM 
children tm known. 

(Ii) Test ExerclBSB. Individuals culled upon to name nnjr of 
letters indicated without help, to 6nd similiir letters on th 
sort them from the letter-boi, eic. 

(c) Teacher draws first letter on bliick-boiird, the children 
ing the process. Individuals called up to imitate teacher's copy, 
then the children draw the latter as weU iis thej are able nn iheir 
slntes. Bcmaining letters of the word are treated eimilorlr, uid 
lastly the word is read and s^ielled from the slates. 

(d) BevlBion BxerclieB. Children select from the letter-boi, « 
culled for, any letter learned, name letters at sight as exhibited In 
teacher, etc Word biult \ip by individuals, with the toblet leOm, 
from dictation, and from memory, then sniil and finally Kpelled. 

[u ■ tBv "eekt, HiUi inytliing llk« iliiirul tr:w:hiii», ill llie imiiU leXtrn, inlliUx 
■■tccjiUou jiorliKpB of > fFH whicti oocui but nrelr, wiU linie bwa niuUml, iM Ih 

■urbauku ■• UiT Hinr. Tbo dipflAlu ilso idny be Uo^t iu * ■luiHir riimhi,u 
lliej" tnm up in the Imkim; or by priiiUiia > knoim imni uu the biick-lmori id nuD 
]«tten uid to lupllAlA, odk Inldw Uie other, iiitt flnllEu^ to oitr njil tlit pnTiT^ljiU 4f 
uompuiton ^nd contndt. 

When Home progreflB hia boftii msde, ocoan^oail diUl vltk «am* ham tt W«4«ibr 
win be founil tot; uhIuI, uid migbt wjtli iJvuiloge be macb man; fn^iiuill) r* 
lilDfad thm la Ihe uk Id EliKllnh ncliooli.l 

DfiIbsb wrlttng ti begou before remdlng, u H very well ui 
wlil, in moat ca»ffi>, be little man tlian ■ rongh ■pproilmi 
eicniie is u«[U1, and iq InterenUng oos Ui tlie child. Ai 
bind Eiioi power »nd the Iniititlon bMorae. more atct; 
print letten have h«n well Icininl mid the mriptroimt come In lie intradiinl, •• 
child !■ mdy to bcglu writing. 

Jacoiot'4 Reading Metiiod. 

Tills proceeded on Uieame iitalo principle us the test o(hlJ system—" Lnniwe* 
tiling UiDmuKhly and rehi eire>Tth<tig tu lt,"1 Ineniuot rcjioUtion wan IhIiIi4 ■ 



,the JnKlniUW 
a tlie(Dnii:Mlk 
loHotu pmgnnlli 
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no >l|>l>iilwt ahKl. i-tiniE', <it tifciklly pmsrcd nadcr. tb* I 
^t Bl una to ui erdinu; book— FenJoo'a Itltma^at. 

ft [Mil tint wiKTl dnri]-, Uie |mj>ll iinttatlng lUd puiptlng. Flnt two | 
it tilt Hlsi my, Uirn Ike HrH tliiw. uid tuoa.almfi iKgimiing nt Hi* 

|«nd of mnu ronr irardt or » a thort pnuir n* iriulc. Th< pii|dl ww 
EHrelpvfl Ln polntEnt; vqt voch wonl luiiueil, jinil niwlF to m>tfl «Jiy I 
•f [iinii or woDd, till the words wm tJiomughly leuned. To l«t ihU bg 



lutiortlnguid ncognllloD 



ten called npon to go cm bj btmielf, almttt rr-uli'tii /nm U< Jtru uvrd <u 
f wu itWn by the tcuchir oolj 1u Ibe cwui of nrvi wordi, ajllsblca, or 

tu puniwd till soma liity lino or no hid been s""' over, u>d the child 
bxUiubiir acqUDloted with nil Iba «ordi, iflbiblu, and letlm of the 
St tile wboU ot Ui* alpliabet aod many comblnalloni were thus leameil ; 
|*ld thit when thii had been done the early dlfflcultlca of reading had 
M, K Uial the child umld now nad. 

i nirther dUDcnlty the teiirlirr at once toferrod back M what luul bCFii 
tlhliwaainade the itipplng-itoDe tiiaoy new letter or combination. 






udiDi 



The Prill 






Sookt. — The (irat lessons should be simply those of therea*)- 
printed in smaller type. The whole of the lessons have to be 
Irritten and arranged to ensure their nuitability, proper 
ID the introduction of new words, and consistency of plun. 
t be gnuliiuted as lo difficulty both of thought and huigiiage ; 
t emplnyed should be of regubr nolHtion, and those of 
luul should be associated together. New words should be 
|i in such order and variety as to afibrd the necessary 
vithout overburdening the child, or muldng the lesson 
Bcult by their number. 

liters treated of should be such us cun be readily under- 
1 the statements Huch as no intelligent child can ti 
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interest in. The untenaeB thould Iw as pcrftctly natonl u pMuUf 
and shpuld carry on the thought ho as to give continuoUE sense Ui Ih? 
lesson, not be a aeries of diHcomiected statements or frngiuiDli d 
speetk 

Bnmel.hiDe Do doubt hai to be uoriUociI tu Uie UnGuaee la thr MlgowMttt Ot 
teuhlUE, tiut llili is no eicDH tuc tbn eui]iuiaB|>1iii.-e Iniinllles ao uKoi toaiii, Jb 
•ocmor, too, ne get rill nfUif Um. tint » word la difflciilt in ptopoitlon to iulrtfii 
tbe betlet. 

Thn ItsBotw aluiuld bo ilioit, iiriDled Id bold typo, uid coploiulx iUiuUilcJ tub 
r><ctiina— fur Uie most part of lliu obJinM dwuhI. SUent Icttcn iboulJ be jcniM li 
ialrJlBctj'pe, md luiydiBSyllobiM ahoBld bedivlded bym hjTdwn. Onljiftwin 
fornu or tjplcal wurj» ihould bo Introduewl in the unie l*»»uii, uid (a iirniDl Huh 
being lOrgntUn aire mnst bd UkMi to gin (.iufflciEDtlf frequmt RiHtlUcii ntlkm 



erlnu 



rirwod ind coptwl by the cbiblnn. 



Ttn*"" 



(3) Qeneral diaracteT nf the uwril:.— This stsge marks on importiiil 
step in the child's Tewling — the introduction to the book. Tim lefflmi 
wbiuh luive been prcviouslj learned on the cards ahould be npiiil; 
read through ugain, varied by tiny additional exerdsi« the MkIib 
may find it adviatible to introduce in order to prevent llie »nt 
becoming monotonous. To keep the leawn bright and iDtereBtia; u 
to do niuch lawards nniking it successful. 

Thi! real work of the stag© liegins when tlie new lessons urerwrfai 
The main points to irMoli ths teachers attention Bhould bs dliMM, 

(u) The Uiorongli laaming of the words, ao tliot they inij In 
instajitly rocognised in futuri>. 

(1j) The perfecting of tlie knowledge of tbe letters, both printuil . 
iicript, and the learning of tlie spelling of the words. 

(c) The training of tho child to jierceive slmllarit! 
■oimd, and the mastery of a large number of regidnr couibiniitio 
that the inductions he arrives at may In' apiilieJ with cunluies 
further coses, and irreguW forms may strike him as exceptions. 

(d) AcPiiGtoming lie child to break np the loosn irorti 
syllables, and to look to these in attempting to give the 
word at sight. 

idual giving of an insight into the powers of tIM ti 
n phonic antilysis. 
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([) Inceasaot conaction ot grrori nod faulb of iitlerance, und the 
biuushment of unnatura! tonts. 



Ai Uiti atase the childicn slionlii p 
Tills dlrccU UHl *siMi the eye, keepe 
chDil dof« DoK EDcrely catch the souDd 

Some teichem adrlie the teaching or 
before the reading ummeDCfs i bnt It 
wHl prove dlficultiat, uid when the c 
'lul with esT Tord which !• found to 



ih mtf with the Itngor u Uiey irsd it. 
itlon tiled, ud heipe to Kcure Chat the 
on] IVuiu othen wlthont obeerving It. 
!k-baird of ell Dtnam or dlfllunlt words 



(ii) Tcaohttr read tba Bsntence word by voxi diatinctly and de- 
liberately, thti duB imlMitliig BlmoltiuLeonBly, aad pointing to eai:h 
word us re&d. Wliole aenteiico read hy teacher and then hy diil- 

(6) IndlTldaalB oaJlsd upon to rMd tbo sentence directly or iti any 
order, the teai^er looking cuiefnlly to matters of utterance, and 
conectiug miatakes. 

Any word which gives trouble ihould be [nit nii the black board, and read and 
■pelled brclaai or bj individuals For .nvasionsl varlttj tli" ■n-.inl-nbnnf iiHn— 

(''} A few minutea' easy converaatlou with limpla qDestioiiln£ to 
efunr* nndentaiuUnc and make reading intelligent — reference innde 
lo pictures — children allowed to tell what they see. 

No ronuiMellTiltioiw uf nini^iliig iliould bo givun. lu illiutnting llio force of worii> 



I imfol la 



undo: 



(•0 Wbola iMMn read Uusug]! In tentencu hy class and liy in- 
dividuals irlUiont belp, nttention being giving to grouping of words 
and easy and intelligent renderiug. 

TTiiBnl, DUf iif ILr beat rndeiB may do ILii, tlig mt of the clau hioklse out !m 

(e) Tencher writes a few of the more dlffiCDlt word! on the black- 
iKNJd, nnd children tranacriba these on their slates ; or they nuiv 
write certain uf the letters or words from dictation. 

(/) Selected words written on blaok-booxd and ipelled by class, 
I individuals called upon to spell these and other words ironi 
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At suitable opportiinitiw the teacher mfty usefully intfoJiM 
pbonlo ezardBaB, either in the iruf of analysis or diill, foondhl ml 
the leaacin juat read. TTiese aiay take the place occaaioDally of thf 
transcription exercise, in which case not more than one shoulii l« 
given st once, or special tiuiea may he set apart for theiiL T!u 
exercises may be varied in almost endless ways to snit the o»tit oF 
the moment. The following exiuuplea will illtisttate the kind of 
exeruiae intended :— 



eat, lod tbs ciilldnn mty tlien be ailed apoo to dictate to Oa iMcber icj tail 
Uiey CAiLidppl]' oT ilmllar ■Ditnd-.AH baJ.JIff, JbjJ, nal, jd^nif, tat, rte, Tbami^K*^ 
be written duwu In % oolumu onder the flnt vonl, ud ned and ■jwlJnI. 

A^lii» a Auitkbla eylLible luy bo written on tbe bijjLpl,llkB cm. find thi ctaDtlm 
required to make other wordi bj iiutang alett^t In ftout—fti ban, Ain.^ft, mn,f- 
mn, Bte. Attention mif be dlrecleil to tbe ponn et Iba UMal blten bjr eiilDtlha 
with Increoied end prolonged effect, u ■■ . , an. The |<oflltion of lUe ll]>l, LRth 
ton^e, etc, nuiy elso I 



■ (unlier 



imple, ■ 



ce tbe lengthening of tb 



:r b; adding i, an •mi~. oaiu ; fiU, JaU : ]>[>>, 
lected as trpeo ihoold be written on Uis black-board and n 
je In «]wlllnB being elearly polntof out nnil illmi™tc.l. Ol 



Easy NaTrutlee Stayc^—Stumliinh I. mul II. 

(1) Tilt Bookt. — There are certain general purposes whiuli ihe l»«lo 
should serve, not only in the present stage but throughout the (clwil 
course. In constructing or selecting the lessons there must be bp i 
in mind, the chief things to be aimed at being — 

(a) To provida niltabla materlali for the teaching of just tbw 
pointa in the reading to which attention has to be directed at iHi" 
particular stixge. I 

(b) To giva children a, Ilktng for rsadlng, by the selection of iDl"^ 
esting topics and the treatment of these in s vivid and altncti" 
way.- 

(o) To culttvate the tut«, so as to lead to the appreciation of 'Wl 
is true, and ocautifui, and {rood, by providing pin^es which, wluli 
they_are within tne child's comprehension, are well wrrittea m^ 
varied both in matter and style. 

A iwmman defect In the Irminns of the early boohi ii 1 



:.--v 



'■\\ w ■ ^ ::.-■ V -'.- 



.•1 • 



Vy a whole jihrase a: a :-.-:• ^r : ^ i^ ._•«_-. -. . ..- ■ \ i. 

intwfrrp with the wnrk ar.i : Jiki :":.- r:i- :.; >- f i^ - j. - ..^- - 

(() Beadinif witlioat li^lp. ?rni^-?e rei*£ 5-!ziT.>^ze..:h'_7 ":- -':•- 

tftildien without asfistas.^e. Izii-riiiLilt :-^e£ ":':r t TVi.i - 

Ibovledge tested by having: sc-ienc* r?^i ":ii^ivij-iiw r : -r ri 
eKsh in turn, etc. 

Any word which present* *j*?cjkl Ui.'zlrj *': ;-J . :- 7: ■ >-:• i -»: : . -. 
•oduMlyved. 

(r) Brief explanation and inusnticmi of sn^nics- 

escplanations the words are aJwiys 1-:. l* ihk&z. -^ :• Lz-r.T. c -r-:!! 

the context. Exercises •riven ii- friiriTu ?«er :■*■-?** .■^-, -^-^- --^^ 

more difficult words. 

The children shoTil'l br »ia**::ot«-i ::: m tr^i.. t^L-z':*. timLzzztt I^l• — — - 
SFCure Intelligent undersstaii'iir.p n:AT V T^r.-: ir rj^y ▼? — 



('/) Fractioe and adrtltlffnal exerrieee. Each Mri:<e=!.^ ire:.:-e'l _ : 
siinilar way to that just descrilieJ — bacW.sri thl' Irt- tL'-jIL rr.-_-- 
a good deal of individual practice. 

At suitable oppr'rtnniti« the teac-ht-r .•" -.: . ->■: t^-'^Z'' •'- -'~ ---r. .—■ • . 
compAriflon of woixlii, artimlatif.in 'irZl, •■:<? 

(e) Model lentence-readlng. AMien wh-'lr jci'^s:^.--*^ L.- t 'rrrii . :.-r 
through as above, and the words are well ks-wr:, T-r-iilrr ?1 -".I rrii 
certain portions as models, and call upc-n ini-.v;:?:.!* : :z_.::.:- L.- 
rendering. At first the portions a-houM >«e st-nvz.:^- : Li'.rr l tI-t- 
may be longer. Cliildren selei-ted to app'y wha: tLtt L^t-t >ir::r: 
by reading intelligently other passage* no: re.-.i ' y :!► i^-.i-rr. 

Til© portions read by the cbiM in this jan '5 :';.• '« :£ rl -.; : i.-.i,;. > • zl- 
plete statomentii, not lines or scraps. 

The teacher should beware of fklM rttdtng. :Lr rLil . .-_^.-t : r ▼ : i -.r r-.-- 
Ntitnting others for those in the N.ok in sncL & way ^r ?*;" : ; r:.s"- * w--!.*.*. l... - 
trained children are often given to this. 

Some educators Insist that the lesson shonl'i V i.T.ally r-'il "1_^.:^\ l* i vi '* 
either by the teacher or by one of the b^si r**-:*-.-* ::. :L» -^'.t**. 

(/) Oral MptShng of the more difficnlt words, etc. TLL^ -Lv- 

oocupy the last few minutes of the lesson. Each wr.rd &^ yj.^t-'.lr'': 

•hoald be put upon the black-Uiard, and the 1:^: iir.a'iy :*ful l-'[ 

wpdMi simultaneously. 

AftnrcMyqnestloiiisora— -■ '-"«i.eg to djmw ^t*— «« v.- t:.% ■-♦■ • 

tht atofy wID Alio be 



> ' 
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(2) Otntral chnracter nf the ii-ork.^la this stage the leachinj; shmiW 
be directed chiefly to the prompt rocogiiltlaii or the vonlt anil ihc 
perfecting of meclianlcai factlity in atteiing them. The luaslei; of 
tlie powers of the letters should be completed — inclading doulJe 
vowels, and such (jroiips nf consonants as ure of common occnrrenct— 
BO thnt the children are able to give at sight the sound of new MU' 
bijutions of ordinary fomi. A considerable nitniber of the memo 
■yllubles of anomalous spelling, which occur at all freijuentlj in tht 
lani^uage, should aUo have been taught by the end of the course. 

The after progreas of ttie childran will depenfl very largely upa 
tbe pToceases they are accustomed to, and tbe couBequenC haUU tur 
form, at tMB stage. At n« point in the child's pro^e.'s in pm" 
tjiOiihing more important. The following are some of tlie I'hitI 
matters which should be looked to : — 

(d) Tborongb correction an well as detection of mistakes. 

(b) DUtmct articulation unil correct pllob. J 

(f) Intelligent understanding of what is read. ^| 

{il) Sufaeient repetition to secure tlie filing of tbe forau widtt^ 
ullowing the work to become wcarismue, 

(e) The gradual trtdnlug of the ear to appreciate sounds «iid 
rhythm. 

(/] Attention to the forma of unlcnown vords as they lire mul, ud 
the learning of the sjielliiiy of thwii. 

(17) The ayllatillng of longer words. 

(/i} The training nf the children tn reading of the worda Innttinl 
groupi. 

(i) The p^idiial perception of the meaning and nee of nch luttin 
ai empbaila and modulation from the endeavour to express the hhk 
from the illustration afforded by the teacher's model redding, not li)' 
being told directly. 

(j) Exercises in pfaonio analyiii and word compirlWB. ■ 

(it) PracUoe in reading at sight. WM 



{a) Imitation of teacher's reading. Teacher reads slowly a t^ 
words or phnise at n time until end of sentence is reached. S*nl«n« 
read as whole in simiL-ir manner. Length of portion read i 
children imitate gradually increaKed as progress is made. 
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The cbllilrm abuujil point niUi thx nngcr ao long u the; bate uny difllcnUy tn 
Ibllowiug ths vonti uitb Uii> (-jri u IIiitt us lud. Whon iHf iitloa can be glvf u 
lu » wliuCe phnM at k Ume pointing itionld he dlsconllnoed, lui It mnld nntr 
Jntrrfrit with the work sad niake Uib reading stiff and laiwund. 

(5; Bwdlng wltbout belp. SEnteace read simultaneously by tbe 
children without assistanca Individuals called upon to read it. 
Knowledge tested by having aenteiice read Lackwarda, or a word 

Anj- wonl wlilcli pnjiinitB sp-cini dlBlcnltj shouiil he pnt npnn liie l.lacli.baiud 
tod nn^rsnl. 

(r) Bri«t esplAUAtlonE and iUiutrations of subject'matter. In 
eiqilanatictns the words are alwai's to be taken iu connection with 
the context. Exercises yiven in fmuiinf! sentencea containing the 
more difficult words. 

Tim chitdnn abonlit bn qamtioncd in ■ Iitlgk, limplc manner, Bicrcin* lii 
secore Intel ligmt undentandin^ may be variefHn many wayn. 
(if) FrscUce Mtd additlouil eiaroltu. Bach sentence treated in a 
similar way to that just described— bockward children should receive 
n good deal of individual practice. 

.« jnttalde npiwrtubili™ Ihe tearbft Bli..iild uso suppleiunuUry tictclwe iu 
Mmparison of ;iord>, artirnlallun drill, t-\c. 
(c) Model Mntoncs-rBadlng. When whole passages iiave been gone 
through OS above, and the words are well known, teacher should read 
certain portions as models, and call upon individuals to imitate his 
rcndemi};. At first tbe portions should be sentences ; later on they 
may be longer. Children selected to apply what they have learned 
l>y reading intelligently other passages not read by the teacher. 

Tba portlotit road liy tlie clilld In this part ot lUe work aboald alwaya be cum- 
plaU BtAtf menu, nnt linn or •rmpn. 

■honld Iwnare at Mh nadUc, the ckilil Inwrtlng irDrrlB or inb- 
f ftittitiuE ntlisn fur thnn In ihr \^k Id bdcIi b »>y M <tni to toake gmiH. Badiy 
en arv Ditan ^ven to ti^ld. 
Boas edacAttva IbbIkC that the iiiuon ahnuM Ik> nnslly resLl through ai a whole 
cither by 1^c t«chet ur tiy -me of the best ica.ti'ra !n the ciemi. 

(/) Onl ipelUnj: of tha more dUBcuIt words, etc. This should 
nccjipy the last few minutes of tbe lesson. Rach word as spelled 
■boald be put upon the black-board, and the list finally read and 
ipelled :iiiuultAneously. 

A fcwaaiy qaeBlianior a wirleiurelll|iua to dn* attention to tbe mUlnaot 
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In IJia BTicceedlnis trjinKrtptloD nr dlcUtion Uvm tbfl |sua^H 1 
taken from the muling Itnon jtut nuBtfrrtd. Varjom other intoreitiii^ ^vbr^^t J 
donnectioii wlCfa the mulInK lewona nuf be given, u willing Hit* of inirdiincilanF I 

m Uacli ill new vordi with tlie brip nr ths black-bnnl befiin Ibe ictuil iwUK 
beglnn. TIili ia not advlsiblt-, u t.lie eh[1drEn leuotbe tnth (onnt nmrrnMny Is 
conneellon iiith known words whtn Uipy tuivt 




Lower Inteilectval Stage — Stam/unls HI. avd IV. 

(1) The Book*. — By the time the ohild reaches this stage the uum 
elementary difficulties of tending will have be«n miutlerrd, and i 
much lai^r number of suitable extracts may be found. The lesmu 
should include such luatters hs simple accounts of natural olijrct^ 
explanntions of common phenomena, descriptions of nianaen lul 
customs, and narratires of adventure ; nor must the imagination, ind 
the moral and emotional side of the mind, be neglected. Stoiislif 
deeds of heroism and moral tales are most useful, but if the chi 
U) be beaeHted the moral mast not be obtruded or artificial. Biiii)ite 
poems, mostly of the ballad type, and passages of descriptive pnVf 
are a!ao of much value, if Juilieioualy selected and properly used. T« 
often, those selected are either so poor or commonplace from a lilsifj 
point of view as to afford no training to the taste, or are nbovt ibt 
child's comprehension, and hence do not appeal to his sjm]iitli;« 
imagination. 



r, >u Uul the chlM'n IdcHS mny be liioadeued «nd cileii'lfl Mliinllr, 
enenl llneDf reUtioaihlpiiujniii tbrough the whole. IqitpptBiit l> a m 
The lUtementi ihould be ilmplc ind Incid, mid teclinlciilititi ihaiit 
t. Noit of theKe leugBs will hm-e to be apeelBll; wrlttrn, and In vrUI 
ig any rev lewHint oT tbia kind It ahoald be borne In mlad whit bcU >■ 
nihject, or lending op to It, ha™ been p«vloo»l7 Biven. 
latter to iptttA ( atory or longar n«rr»tiYe over uvBnl It 
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1 should receive greutur uttentiun than in the preceding 
e, and the lenoni dioidd 1m carefnil? graduated botb aa to word 
~^lcultlH and aa to tbe Intellecttwl dainandB mada upon ttie cblld. 
Sill unfreiiuenllj the auliject-matter is too abstruse for the child to 
.Tteji properly, or b statad in too pretentious a way. In such u case 
iirvlligeDce is sure to suffer. The ideas introduced should neither be 
«' iMcalt nor too many. An intelligent chUd should be able with 
r. Imsry iittention to catch the sense of what is given. 

Tilt Innelion uTIUuBmBn nsdnuii now chliifiy loadil brightncn* ttnd ntuictttt- 
Thi nuit be Hoal of Uiiir kind ir [ntrcNluiml it ill. 

(i) (Imfral Charaettr of the Work. — Aa the difficulties of word re- 
i.'oition pose anay, the child coinea tn have the power of taking in 

{ilinue or abort aenlence at a glnnce, without upecial attention Us each 
:::ilLvijaal word, and until he can do this he cannot be aaid to rend in 

Uc ought now to be able to read eiisy proae with fair fiicility. 
imiiji tarna at words, beyond his power to master unaided, will of 

■ Line occur, and these will have to be carefully tanght ; but they 

■ I'iii not to l>e 80 numerous aa to interfere with the general grasp of 
:r tense, and though stiunbles will Iw made tbej should not be 

Iw^uEiit. Artieulaldon dUBeultiaa, from peculuu collocations of 
■rQiibln or words, will also be ottasionally met with, necessitating 
in iinie cases an appeal to the bkck-lmard, careFul drili, and deliber- 
ale iilt«ruQce until the diffiuultics disappear. 

Good habits with respect to natural pitch of voice, siuoothness of 
Waty clear enunciation, and other matters connected with oorroct 
should be strengthened until the right way becomes the 
< for the child ; in fact, while the teaching ia directed more 
to intellectual qnalitiea, mechanical matters must not be 
'^locted. 

Tit IfCtia Dwdii to be canEtiDtty mi the wktcb la correct tbc iirMUd BodiUHuu 
I Khool rtndinB- Cbbot li niportrd to h»Ye reprovB.! tliia 
fou tn lingLug you tliig poorly, if yon Bre reiiilBK wliy ilo 

bo insisted upon at this stage a IntelUgence, 
nded from the child in the mattar of atylo so that 



and 
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the sense is iniule fully evident iu n mititi'al way by Hiiltable euipH 
and modulation. 

The IcsBoiis of an emotional eharactet will afford a 
ing in the more elementary matters connected witli e 
first thinga to secure in this respect are the proper jirodoc 
sounds of different pitch and character, and a n 
Toice in accord with the nature or sentiment of the piece n 
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(a) The Hut«ry ot the Words. Teaching directed in this {«n of 
lesaon to the eliminatioD of errnrii of utterance IndividuHl rtn<li><E. 
mostly by hoi^kward children, until the whole piece has lieen goM 
tJiTough. Mistakes and faults thoroughly corrected with help uF ii* 
black-bourd as they occur. 

Words whioh (jlvu dimcuU; ihould lie uld slovly mid d<a1inct!» hj llK clW 
utd Oien by Uio individual concorued. Mutual comctiou tbguld l» aaanvi, 
liut iiaudi ahould Dot be lield np until tlie reader tiu aolalied. 

TliB tgi tliould be tiained to broak np unrdii at uuc* Into their ayllaliia. !*■ 
mr lo distingul«b roadily diflfereneea pf sound, the roI« to pjwluw nncBii rt«i 
Itmei with the leut aiuaout of elTurt 

Elcrciais In artionlatlon, phonic ancdyaii, fOiiipBriBOB vl wonls, and •!« 
building tiiay ul^tn be introduced iritii good elfCcL 

(h) Explanations. Given to secure intelligent undetstandii^ *i^ 
to arouse interest, so that the pupil may enter into the spirit of tb 
piece and be better able to make clear the meaning to others, u* 
children should be briskly questioned, and what is necessary ■do*' 
by the teacher. What is said ahould be direct, couched in simpk 
language, and as brief as the needs of the case will admit ot tim 
must be no discursive talk ; and more attention niu»t not ht pud Id 
individual words tliun their value in the lesson vfarmula. 




The t«uher ruiu*t UK bis awD Jud^itnt, uvording to tbc circuiiiBtAaETK, ah u* 
lIu tlis vxpLkiiALluiu panqcnpli by pAmgrnph, u cacIi is 

(e) XMdlnc With IntelliffencB and ExprMiiOD. Means to be eiu- 
[iloyed are tJie teiicher's niodcl rending and corretted ptactii*, the 
foundntion bcint; the ohild's uniiewlanding of the pieis. Selected 
passages reud bj teacher — children imitute until they con read the 
pussage correctly alone. This should be followed by individual teat 
reading. This section of the work should occupy the larger portion 
at the lesson time. 

Al Ortt the Imiutlon m»y be sitdull 
or *tylo biTe bMu tiiily mutereil, It 
lo tkB tHCliiT uui linlUU IniUvidnil 

The fihlldmi 11U7 be aiitl^ttd la ur 
Uon, by wrllJiig the irDteiice 011 1 
helghta icconllDg u the voloa ihoitL 



erttondlngftDy partlciilAr mifd 
B blacli-boird wlLh tbc wuRle 
nitumll; rlie or Ml 



(d) QaMtioni on Subject-matter tmd Spelling. From the beginning 
I'hildren should be trained to the habit of attending to the infoniia- 
lioD contained in what they roud, :ind of noticing the apelllog of any 
unfamiliar word they luay come across. Hence the last few minutes 
of tbe lesson should be spent in testing both these things. 



nuy oaly becojuc tlie more Rnnly eiUbUabcd. 

The ■nocuitlun olth irrlUng vUl be luiils rlileH]- Chnniijh the dlcUtion liiuau ; 
Mod, wbcneTcr ol^portnnily offen, tbe cblLdron ihould bu pnu.'tLBod in nodLng script. 

* Higher Intellectual or Literary Stage— 

Stavdards V., VI., avd VII 

(1) Tfit iiootn.— The books of this stage should foni: tbe oUld'i In- 
trodnction to litemCnre, and should above all things stimulate a love 
[or reading iLud foster good taste in the choice of what is read. The 
extracts selected should be of increasing length, of standard excel- 
lence, int«resting in themselves, and within the pupil's comprehension, 
>t least with a little assistance. They should also be sufficiently 
voried both in style and subject-matter to call into exercise all the 
higher qualities of good reading and to appeal to the imagiiiiitioD 
And atlr the emotions as well as provide food for the intellect. Tliere 
evident design to thrust information upon the child. 




TEACamO AND CLASS ILASAGESIEKT 

Style ia here even more iinportAnt thaji subj eel-mat tec. f^amuus 
and accuppinoBs arc both to be oToided. The poetrj, especinllj, «ili 
need to be very Judicioaalj chosen, so as t« afford the neceisu; Cnii- 
ing without being of so difficult a charaotor as to be bejeod tk« 
pnpil'a appreoiation. 

" Till childnin lata pleunn in tUi allsat, puilre, cunoiy nailuig ol toad IHO- 
ton, toDolilng but not prewlng tba kryi, Isunlng the gr»t tuk of utcUai Ik 
mnslng of othen' minds undiitorted, the reiponnbilltj ot ttic (chool dM "* 
entlrelr cftM.-—iHaU.) 

ToMHhiEhlUlaUkibsgki, mnil lo treat thim wltbraaiecCu rriaDdii,tiIsteiuiil 
tomnli Kcnrlng bli riilure development, and lo mdd in ftddttioiul itleuan to Ml 

CkraobDBld be Ulica >t xlt Umei to prevent, u br uposrible, comctlDDctUi' 
chlld'e tute by poor lltenitare. The bully-written, law-toned, and often psnkm 
rubbish which bo frequently fonns s boy's home revilne. when he mdi iislio 
only to be bouiahcd by Inlroduclng him to aomnthiiiE liiglicr, snd teBchlsg hln !■ 

IumM b* A THocnlHd Tsrt at the work at tUe lUge to rts4 tknafh artlsUt HMdiM 

InudiliUan Uj i]j« ordlury readen, certain lusDns bulng set Biiul Im IhU pi 

Thle reuding ehould be aa Uttle aa posalble broken by nuTeOliu ul 

lents. nnly eiich as an abiolDl«Iy Deceanry being giren, awl tluH It »• 



which the ncceaaary works may bo edocted. 

(2) General CbarOfler of the Work. — Matters of i 
occupy im increasing proportion of the time. The teMlwmMI* 
a good reader blmaell if success is to he achieved, and llie taclUB| 
iiiast be thorough and earnest. The pupils have to be taught od 
only to grasp the fiicta conveyed, but to appreciate such characienWo 
and beauties of stj'le na are within their comprehension, as wdl » 
the way in which these may be rendered evident In their rcadJi^ 
They mnat fed what good style is, not merely be able to qnotf il» 
teacher's phrases about it Simply telling what is to be donerasp** 
ing emphasis, modulation, and so on, is quite inadequate, and anij 
leads to artificial itnitation, not to natural expression. Elociitionralo 
are of little value, except occasionally as reminders. The poii" 
must be mastered a few at a time ; and it should be kept in nut' 
Ihat interest in reading is the key to the solution of many diffica!ti» 



((e) Prellininary Beadlnj;. Piece read rapidly tbinagh to ratdi UT 
word ditfi ell! lies, iind togive Ihcpupibi nn insight into the gencnldiiH 
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of llt« leesnn. Attentiim miut also be given to the true nulHirdinn- 
tion and bterdependence of the seDtenceg and their various pRrta. 

na cometlooi n«t1«i] auijht ^n^ to ba itnmernns, and (hnold for the lanit 
part b« Buda by ttae piipila Ihtnuflvos. 

(fi) Kplanatloni. Onlj difficultiea ia the way or iinderatiindiDg 
■hoold, aa a nile, be treated. Such mutters as involved conBtructions, 
■UnsioDH, fijrures of speech, und bo on, will nil at times need atten- 
tion ; but the mistake must not be made of endeavouring to eipkin 
gtpjibiag which may posaiblj pve difficulty to any particular pupil. 
^^L dhsdm uT nitiiDlB); maj oTUn uHfuUy b« palolad ont. iii'l ths lotclilDg iihould 
^^favngtlien Uir pupils In the euct lue □{ vonli. 

^P Ib nrtaln «ia a tew wnrda ihauld ba Mhl abnnt tbe form of Ihe fita, nr 
^" »bout tlie author, but any If nglhj- lalk in hero otit of plaf*. 

IB Ihfl h1gh«4t aentlDD tha pu^^ls ahould ha taught how tit Mie a. dictionary, anrE 
ooeuianally tlicy may bs wt id pn-imr lbs meanlne* of diRlmlt wurda \Ktare 
tkt rtadiBg bfRins. Tho taanher'i que»tfoo» wfll noon nhrw wiifn th« JudgmoEt 

(r) Teacher's Hodel BeadlnK. Thi^ is at this stage of great import- 
SDce, both as setting before the pupila a standard to aim at, and ae 
pointing out how certain graces of rendering are to be secured and 
tbe sense and spirit of the passage conveyed in the most effective and 
felicitous way. Judgment wi!l be shewn in selecting passages which 
tllnrtrate what is reiguired. 

itlon of the teachcr'B resiUiig nhonM be IndiFielnal. thongb Cha Dlaai 
inilty with benalcial raaulta be nUed Dp'ili to give a iVKinge atmnl- 
> Imprrtee anme apeclal polut of l^adilpg. 

Dot iDBlBt too rigidly on euct Imltntlon of bl> own reading. 

longer puasigea may bo read by him wllhoot a break tluin in the pre- 

■legct. HIa objKt ehnidd hn to CDllghtan tlio ebilil and aiilit hlnl in 

ding tlie nmana employed In good rndlug, not to fetter bim. In 

fvusign upodally, what la nv 



.1 bin 



™lly, 



} Tttt and Fr«cUc« ReUUsg:. A large portion of the tinie of the 
1 should be taken tip with practice rending of passages which 
it been presented aa models by the teacher. The work will need 
I treated with care and skill, and frequent help and correction 
will be needed in many directions. Ease and grace of delivery are 
to be looked to. The children should also have room left them for 
idaal interpretation wherever any emotional element enters into 
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Tin Importmct of uking broM.h m thr propft plMM, 
n^ce In sucb li wnj as tn iinxlun clur and [ruDut bmu 
ditUTB of effort, nitiBt not bo forgutteii. 1 
Umn ■pakipg. bnt freqoently fnim !1» iriincl»llly it li inuah mon ». 

Tbfl lurLpr Krlll oftf^n ttbdlt tif acIvahUi^ tolltt^n to the ivAdlhg vlUt 6i*i1 

(r) Exunlnatton, etc. Where the fiicts of the piece read an et 
importance in themselves, the pupils should be questioned betor* ih 
close of the lesson Hpcm the inuin points nf the snhject-iiialler ; wJ 
the spelling of any stninge or diftieult words should be fixed ia i 
similar wbj. The tenoher's judgment will I* the Iwst j,"iiiite »s in 
how far these innttera should be carried. 

PtofMBOr Ijiurio wiaeljr rayi : '■ Tlie teichi-r ranit hewn™ or tinuaUa) W 

buoty of k iMHXi (ddiTued to t 

kliHi ipptted to tbe orrlLmry ii 

uufully eonnKted with the rompoiiItlDn leuen, Ihs fXols Icarnol In Uu (■■■ 

loHon being mule Uie basis of an sbatnel, or ilinrt ttacdi, nrpanphnia. 

(3) Reeitatum.^-lhv learning of passages of approved exeeOnn, 
especially of poetiy, is a valuable exercise in seTerul ways. Pn^Mlj 
(■inployed it uiny lie made to Btrenjitthen the memory, lo trtin ll» 
ear to appreciate delicaeiea of sound and rhythni, and to ftmtb 
mind with many beauties of thought and language. The pas^P' 
Kele ted for lenrnlng should have been previously read in ubn *od 
any neceaaary explanations given ; then, after they have been ImiwA 
the p p 1 Bhoiild be called upon to recite them aloud. As he fc w* 
I npered 1 v hrtving to attend to the book, and the eondiliwu •" 

ch ore 1 ke those of ordinary speech, the delivery shonld be (rw 
and u ore s[ rited, and more latitude should be allowed ia ll» 
devices used to impress the hearer than in reading. The dMgM W 
guard against is allowing the pupil lo overdo (Gesture, emplu«9i U" 
modulation, so that the recitation becomes inflated, unnatunli ^ 
pretentious. 



n.— BPELLrWO AND DICTATIOK. 

The very great importance attached to good spelling— the ufitiiiS 
or naming of the component letters ot words occording to eataUiiW 
custom— is a matter of (inite modern growth. It is probably to l» 
traced more to the fact that good ilictionariea have bven pcepurili 




as authorities for the fonns o( words, 
thiin to any other inrtiience. Systematic attention to uniformity of 
Kpelliog svurcely dates further back in England than the publication 
of Johnson's Dictionary (175B). 

To ipc 11 friiTwtly in mccordaniM itllh * fllrf amnrtflj'! !» now u WBeotls! [nitiui of 
ortilntrr ednation, bnl tot (WDtnrleH in BnalauJ >p<lliBg wu prrtty much u niBtt»r 
nt " thp VtMlp ud Stacy of the ipcllar/' 11 was onu tvaa looked upon m BomBthlng 
vfma nccDiDpIfiTiTiunt (oipall vords Id as manr differont wn^'fl m fTigQtiuitT«iigguU<1k 
An]r one m^J ■« illiutntlons of thin tn the Failm Lrllm writtun diiriHB tha nlgna of 
Henry ti. ind Kdnirl n. ; und Dr. Angus pi^nta ont thsC William TirndKla (iie5> 
i.UM) (pell) miiiditlc and comnioDi; u>nl ■ mnd u '<!' In ciglitillfTemit iifH—U, III, 
|i, vr^ Ml. itilF, Ayl, kylt. 

Tliat much yet muinslo be done Id tlw vay of improving the teaeLlng oF ipelUng 
L< lUinduill]- evident. Dr. J. H. OlidHlani! line ulcolitfd that " an ivorBga Englliti 
cbiid, ipsidiDg fight yHri In (rhoQl, nud mtliiTig the not nnuinil nnmlvr of 4DV 
(ttemUDcei per (nnnm, will have ipsnt on an arerags 2B30 boun In siHlliDg, md- 
Igg, and dilatation." T«t \rith ail thii eipondltare of time the ntutts an declared to 
bti nnaatiaCactory in nnr Rlemrtitcrr Srhonli ; and niatteni are clearly not bettBr in 
the Hlghisr Sdiools, for it la said that the (^vll Service ExaiDlDaUoni ehew "how 
lamentably imperfect la the juxpiLreutriit of ajielling eTen amoDg tbofle who hate 
rtnlml a llbenl education." 

Baua t> u lad— correot writlnj[— and that the tlma takao op In learning to spell 
dltnrnlt >rar<l>, witii which the pupil la not likely to meet, might be mucL more 
proltably cpent. 

L Pr.IM;IPI.ES and CoSaiDHBATIOHB. 

(1) Appeal to the eye. — In learning to iipell, the uasocintion of the 
letters through the eye gives rise ia a much stronger itapresaion than 
when the ussociation is made through the car. The Image of the 
word as a whole is received by the eye, atid tlie parts are remenil)ered 
not because they have been enumerated, but because they occupy a 
Bxed and natural position, just as do the parts of an object or picture. 

* mHlIf ifaUW wer* vOl eateb tu lya at Mua, thoutjli we have art«n lo look agiin 
toacawhenor howit Ismliapulied. In cssei of doubt, loo, about tbo apeiling of a 
mrd wt ban onte learned, writing tt will generally enable na to wttle which la the 

"Tery way pnaellile. 

Ml. nt«h aaya: "The penon who ipeilii well la almply be nhu enrrtea in his 
memoiy a good Tiaioiial iuipreulou of the picture of tiie word aa \t appean In a 
written OT printed book." That the eya playa the lacieL Inportaat pajl ta Icamtai te apaU 

KBUr melbiKU of teaching ipelling Uiii nhoiild be ao oflen pnotlcally forgotten. 
ahiMon puiou out that the draf.nd dumb almost iiivarHbly <|«11 cortecUy; 
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MTlEIni: the wordd, ulU^niigli IhTf liu bcD no fomui] leDjniiig of Uie apdlEuj;. 

(2) Apptal In Ihc ear. — In order to etren^hen and Si ii 
it is iilwnjs well to muks oee of n secoiid aeiiae where this ii ^JUr, 
while tlio ItgqnBnt repetitlan ot tlie lettera of a word In iamutitt 
■eqii«iic« nlao brings to oiir aid one of the principles of saociulm 
Appeal to the ear by oral spelling, although of Befoniiory impntlaiio. 
is thus distinctly helpful, axid should not be neglected. 

Orml aiidliBg niidoutiledl]^ bu iU tiIde. nnil mn; trniufnaj ba ulopUd iIiif 
ntbrr Inuni wonlil tie liuvlvluble. ILaj opIiortuolUai wtll oecai vt liiiqlhi 



■prlling 



[□■Up. 



on <ncotT"cI]y wrlLlin. ChndrcD tnDght ipelllng nuiinlT bf onl mMUlu mi 
rRquently bill Ij) detect bliinden !□ thn writing of wonla. ■Ithoogh Ibijiin iblili 
inve Uie Irtlers cnimcllx ivhuii phaJIpnged. 

(3) Mfauiiifi nn nid lo lulling. — The aMocUtlonof thaHSMud 
iu« of A word -wiUi Its form is always an assistance in thv reoJlo- 
tion of its spelling. Il is thus of some importance, as is often Wwnjiij 
urged, ihnt when the spelling of a woni is to be learned It ihooU be 
pnsented la Its natural placa in a lenteDce, and if nece^sar]' n- 
plained. 



Thia 1> e 



rlind. 



titsljr ntipHod to tba ald-faitalonail pUii al HttlDE cUlirsn to la 
ittuge wordo, unngeJ . r(«itidl»i of but iiKful prtnclple nun: 
The pnctlcs tu neceasnil]- H bhorlinii » it 



(4) The right form fir^.^Th.ti pupil «lionl<I Hava nothing a u- 

leaio. Tntil tha correct spelling of a word is at least fairlj fiT»l Id 
the mind any misspelt form should be carefully kept from the chiU. 
Be shoidd always, therefore, have an opportunity of learning Ik 
spelling of a word before he is called u|)on to give it unaided, Ml 
in writing or oraiiy. One of the secrets of success in teaching ipdliag 
is to let the pupil make ai few tnistalras aa posstblo. 



>r bad speUlDri 



^lilld it DiilOKlnl to 



I SPKLUNd AND riHTTATKiN 2P1 

Id rioDt nf liltn In nurl rrom, thi penlstcniw of 
ipKMlon boing OiOTtijr neutnUui, 

tpelling fvenluaUij n matter n/ habit — In learning to 
e ftt first to give Bpecinl attention to the form of eavh 
a oliaerving it, nnd in reproducing it, until by frequent 
in the wime wuy the work in the end becomes antomntic or 
Spelling cannot be said to have been properly learned 
lOOOBtsnt practice it has thus become & fixed habit The 
of this habit by the provision of a. regular and systematic 
suitable eiemisea it is the teacher's business to secure. 

and nntll aoniD wonl irliee ilnut tlm toim of n-hicb wB an <!niibt(Dl, 
vnrrttnii h«ri to tliB tpolliiig, suy mnn than WBdo tu tlie in- 

inJ QraJaaliiHi, — As in other departments of school 

teacher should endeavour to stimulate the rhild's efforts by 

exercises as bright and as interesting ns possible. The 

l>e ciiTefnlly graduated according to the pupil's power 

|reas, and at no point must he be discouraged by being 

%oe U> face with too many difficulties at a time. 

of Ibe ipcllltiK ut mub an Irregular Uiigiiasu ai Sngllib Is at beal a 
Noma tank, and the cblld needa erery ebcoDtngDiuEUt. Any devScfl 
[ten hit U)»iir UT IT^UM tin bsl[4rii9iieflfl is wortliy uf attention. 

ariion and Contrail. — The grouping of words having 

on characteristic of form, and their examination side by 

> bring out the nature of this common element, ia often it 

> aid to teaching spelling. The result of such exiimination 
■ cases be usefully atatedand learned as a 'ipelUng rale.' 

It may also oocnaionally be effectively employed — as in 
iving sitnilar Bounds but diiferent forms, in allied words 
directly from Lntin or itidiret-tly through 

ti but tlis application of tli< wider aaasdaUT* taw at 

Dm analngfra, pntnted out noBt be real not flll]I]i^li, and be inchu tbt 
- nttl* http oin nudily •liimvcr foi ibsmHlvn. 

UBKI5I) (IT Spblliso 



spelling is learned by directing attention to words a 
number of times for the niind to retain n knowVei^e tA 
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ihe foTms, so thnt when needed the component letters riw 'oitn 
consciousness in correi^t order, and finnlly without effort- Sur i* 
the correct forma of word* nre Ijeinfi constontly brought before th» 
eye in reiulin<,', thia becomea one of tbe mort valuable of ill ncui 
of loamlng to ipell. 

Tills I« Injt not only nr tli« Ht Iwanii bill 4]ao nt the prima rHrliiiii nl ih> pupil 
which, Car thla muan » well M utlieM, ■houM be eucuunied ti >tl polnti. n> 
knowledge of word -form j B»iii«l In thi» waj m*]' be «ui>iilein«itwt, uidtht Oiiatn' 
the mmlu ttclliuted, by nrioai other ncrrliFj ; bat II atlll rcnulu tiw, 'a It' 
nuiln, BH lunlBtad npon by Ur. Speddhig, that "il li by nadlng wc nil lorn laipiU ' 
It luv, Indeed. b««n pretty genenlly Teoognued tliat thoie who rad ma^h nniEIJ 
■pell well, and, ir the reader In liil>-[Ilgent and obaemnt. Ihlt mn scamly fid u> I* 

Jiot only is the recolleilion of the spelling renilered more cerwin 
iLiid easy by Ihe frequent repetiUon of the impreiBloiL iDvalved in 
reading, hnt there is tlie additional ndvanta^ thnt the wordi m 
prBBinted to the cblld in tlielr natural places In aentenoei, aad he hit 
the uasociatioD of the sense to Msist lii.i reincrnhriini'e. Hence fr™ 
the very first it ia of the greatest tOQsequence thnt tlia popll ifliwM 
farm the habit of notlUK CMrefaUy Uw ■pelUng' of word* tw mNti 
with, especially of aiich as are now to him. He ehoald ilistinrih 
underatiind that he will he eipecteii to reproduce the spelling; of thf 
words he hua thua had an opportunity of observing ; and the extent 
to which he is able to do this shotild be systematically tested, in 
order to keep the net'eal^ity of attention before him as veil aa M 
further tn fix what he bus learned. 
Tlie ani upellliig taati nt tlii' end or the reading leuon ban been alnad; nhna' 



At Bnt tbB oblld will need to be apedAlIy aided la obaerrliic O* 
■pelUns during his rending lesnonit. The ordinary means of doiu 
this is to dniw attention to any difficult forma met with by uritiiif 
them uiMin the blackboard and having them spelled orally. A<. 
however, the pupil risea in the school the unfamiliar forms he cow* 
iitrosB should be fewer nnd fewer, and thua less time need t« 
occupied in teaching the spelling of new words. 

Id connection with the learning of spelling through reading nuj 
be mentioned the exercise comnionly known na ' i wtmlny ' — the lilrot 
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resdin); of n lesson or pnssage by the pupil with ihc attention 

directed to the spelling alone ao that any unknown ivorda may not 
only be discovered but their forna leftrned, 

Tfalils&Tcrr unefDl device tat ttapiojairDlvi\h the mliUle ud npprrcluia. [(It 
!• jndldouilj «ppllcd. »nd if the work li BfternaniB thnrnqghly l«leii hj dictntion or 



[II. Traxhc 

Although transcriptinn is often viewed simply iia n writing exercise, 
it in u nicKit useful meantt of teaching speiling. It traini tlia aya to 
note the fbrmi of wordi, »nd fixes the parl» in the mind, just na 
drawing impresces the fonna of objects and lettda to the perception of 
many details which would otherwise have escaped attention. Before 
a child can write a word accurately he must observe it carefnily. 
The eye, during the writing, is fixed continuously on the letters and 
this tends strongly to render the impreaaion peniument. 

Tbff trouUs which tlio inipll « flnl fiperioiiceii iu tonulng thr letter* b ftwn the 
lidc or:<pcltlnBnDtadluilTiiD(<igii, u Itcnmtiela htm to pnicee<l slawl/, add ndtodl]' 



TmucrlptioiL bridgea tlie ^p Hetwsen copy-writing and dlctattOB, 
and fiirma u capital introduction to the latter. Whtii, however, 
dictation is begun, transcription shoiil<l not be uliandoned, as is often 
iJie case, for it is of quite sufficient value to justify its employment 
throughout the si-hool. Nor is it so easy an exercise, properly per- 
fTnied, as it sieeiits, A ihild needs considerable practice before he 
ii fiiirh- liini; i.iece uithout error. 



■opy ii 



Accniacy of ipeUlng, good wtlUnK, and neatosas mast be Inslited 
npon thronsboat ; nor must the lesser matters of capitals, stops, para- 
graphs, and arrangement be neglecte<I, It is evident, therefore, that 
if the exerci.ie is to serve its purpose in the best way, it nniit In 
tboTOnglily aupervlsed, and any mistakea corrected. Without this 
the work may soon become mischievous instead of beneficial, and bad 
lubila will be contracted, the correction of which will be a tedious 
matter to both teacher and child. 
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IV. Die 
The word dictcition is used to indicnte, (1) a method or U 

spellin;;, in whicb the characteristic feature is the dictating or reidii): 
out of wonta to be written, and (2) merely the tsst portion of itii 
including the writing of the words, and the detection of the m 
uuule. The confusion arising from the use of the u 
seaaea, and the consequent employment in practice of the leat pi 
only as if it were the whole method, has had a most hannliil J 
upon school work. 

That lUotfttion t* a matbod of teacUiiK is of the greatest n 
if properly carried out, every one is agreed ; but tfl emploj a 
without any previous preparation of the wordn, and to merely liurt£ 
and count up the mistakes without doing anything further to ftmrr 
their correction, iw i» conunonly t!ie case, ia banefuL Teachers cm- 
not be too emphatically cautioned not to allow such a, pmctin ro 
prevail in their Bchools. 

GurrloJuutln tlibiwiy, dipuiiiiii i> ultprly InrBtelual itiiiiBotliod,4iid en iquMcv 
to the vhlldrcD. If thsr lEtrn to api-ll at all, it fa in lainB other wtij. and ufln, It ■■ 
la Im (MriHi, in onto to avol.l Ih* punlaliineiit Invuh-ed. It li not to tie wnddBrJ 
at In audi i mm Ihot Oii-t dlKlike ipelllni;. ami niBki- •Inw progreaa. 

There nre, then, two esMuUftl proceiMa In. teuUng tptOiat W 

mtUM of dictation, llie learning of the word-foniin by the child Man 

. .b* is willed upon to Hxite them, ami the thorough mastery tefoT* 

JcBVPa them of Ihe correct E[>elling of all the words whidi In 

tfis incorrectly. The chief uaea of the dictation paper or l« 

■tf tliu method uie as foUoH-s :- 




(a) It azardMB both ty» and tar, and impressea the Bpelling ii 
l>est way, by calling upon the pupil to write the words from ret'ollec- 

t(6) It is n Riiltaiile and effeotnal tett, enitbling the teacbcc to judge 
hat progress the flass is nrnking, ivnd aifording him rni opportunity 
atreogthening aoy weak points. 
(e) It itreiiKtlieiii ImbltB of attention, acouracy, and neatnaii. 
{d) It is ail excellent practice in wrltlnK an rapidly as is consistent 
th forming the letters properly ; it gives eiiae aud freediiin to the 
writing, and Uelps to fonu a good 'current hiind.' 

(f ) It make* obUdren ready and expert in putting down wbat ther 
bear, and is a good introduction to 'note-taking.' 

(/) It directs attention to Uie parts of sentencai, nnd " Dix'itstoiii!^ 
the ear to those of good foniL" 

It [■ KimcIiiDEa ol^nctid against diclatinn tint jt produru Inil nritlog, uid piiU 
iKfole tbe tje lilumd iRipniulone, bh well sn nuiiiuroui wrong toroiB. When inl:h ia 
On cue, the bidt It ili», not t/. the uethod, hot 1o the derutlve my In ivhlch it ia 
oinled out. 

(I) Th« patiage aiut itt prepatation. — It iJiould never ho the 
teocher'B object to find some passage containing untnown -words, 
unless these are to be ai>ei;inlly prepared as a preliminiiry to dictation. 
As a rule it is beat for many reasons to select the piece to be dictat«d 
from the reading-ljook, and not at hap-hujiard from any jiage, as is 
oft«n done, hut irora the lesson just previously read. When tlie first 
dilKculties have been overcome, oct'osionul pussages of poetry, as well 
as of prose, should he given. At times it is useful to repeat a 
pussage which has been inditferently done. 

It b not well to dictate only the hard words, though when the 
Kpelling of a whole lesson has been mastered a few of these niay be 
^ven in addition to the portion selected. Where the teacher's object 
ix to («st the children's knowledge of a certain group of words 
previously taught as a spelling-lesson, he will find it e. good phin U> 
write a passage himself containing these words employed in their 
usual sense. The same may also be done with a ILat of words it is 
necessury to review, 

Tlie pasB>£B for dictation should always be such a* tbe chlldran 
can undantand, and should contain no difficulties but those of 
Further, it must not !« too long. It is a luistiike verj- 
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frequently made tu occupy u 
'Riving ouL' 

Generally speaking' the ni»in part at least of the pPBpaMtton dt 
tbe BpalUng ahauld be dona before the time of the actoij dlcUlim 
lesson. This is Renerfilly best managed in connection witii ibt 
retuijng le^aon, which should serve as the usual mode of prepanuniL 
Home opportunity of previously learning the spelling there ihtmiil 
ulways be, and the following will ail be found useful in tlietr n;. 
either singly or combined — transcription ot the whole pussage or of 
gpeoial words, the writing of difficult words on the bUck-board, onl 
gpelling, conning, and the learning of spelling us home leeeoni. Tlu 
t«a«her must use his own Judgment as to which will be the boi 
B lo employ in given ci 

Vtlh the u[iper oluiws pi 




the .lirim Tneotfoncd ibinG. 

(2) The ddivcrii. giving out, or lUrtation pro/in'.— In the mti 
of the school writing ot tbe piece abonld occupy about a thlid ot 11 
3e lesson, and in any aute it should be finished ^ 
tbe end i>f half the ■ 

The passage should be read through slowly with clearly marW 
pauses, and then given out distinctly, and in a sufficiently loud Uar 
for the pupils to hear without effort. The speed and the nmniint la 
be given out at one time will depend upon the proficiency of thr 
class. Many teachers dictate too tdowly. Tbe word ahoiild be (Ith 
out once only, so as to avoid interrupting the children wbiJe writing 
and to train them to listen iittentively in the first instance. 
child misses any words he should omit them ; any accident or i 
due to the teacher may easily be allowed for afterwards. 
Al Brut only itngle worli will be giccn out, tlie number beine g»do»llj On 
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■di. No lutnl-snd-lliit rule ot » nuny words sliould Ik lulheriMJ 
b«T bning guidad by Uie huh niid tbe natnn' of the wntinca. 

h word! u pulienM (Dd iial<iii», ilcf uid ocli, uw|)< ud arrljd, oM. 
luctry to Uis upper cUmcs, abereier tlie rhyme 1* a inlHcieut guide, ur 
.vs beu told the ending! or Ibe llnea in s complete etunzo, tbey should 
mine vhse Id begin i freih line for tbemHlveH. Bac]i milttn *re t 
uul MHiD benoine eMj when tbe pupile ue mudc to iitl*Bipt Ibom. 
lavU reeelTi InemelAf &ttent4i», Tlie yunn^er chllilreD 4bDUld be Inld 

he iim/ eXBU'lie Ihu most t»rerul lupen-iilon to prevent the chllilrai 
ana JUiothcr, Hud bot« Ineti ntlf uythlng uuLh. If, howeverj be idopCi 
uklng mlilikn during the dktition, be li compelled to moTeinund Ihe 
Is oFten well in aneb i eue to let i mrmllor uU out the vordL 
en idaA altflimte puplle A end B, and give out two paiaigHi at the 



g the teicber know 



IM l^ugtil t* 



dtttdion ofmiatakei. — Tbe looking aver of the e 
purptMe of testing their correctness may be nuuiBged in 
rays, according to circumiitunueD : — 

Itctloa br Uia tsachsr. This ia no doubt the best plan 
tUy, and wherever it is practicable, as with a small class of 
children or so, it may with advantage ba adopted. The 
^is thorough, iind then- is no room for quibbling about the 
of the marking ; while nt the same time the teacher be- 
nonolly acquainted with the nature of the errors made and 
ireinenl and progress of each child. He is thus ljetl«r able 
to what meuaiires should be taken to secure further im- 
With beginners this plan should always be employed, 
being made after the writing of every few vorda. 




(U) The tWMiher nay mom rouuil belilnd tliu piiplli nud i 
<UIMta(. i. YigOtat natlook miut l» kcpC to i)Tevuit Co 
(■kaa to iDterren with Ih« cbtid m lllUe « poulble. 

(Ill) The annlHi m«f be coUccUd, looked oier u temi 
eoRceUon tiken nt Ilia IwgtnDiiig of (lie ntit dIctaUun leii 
hItImMb. 

(&) Detection by a. monitOT er bjr tbe moat wlTBnced poidli. lUl 
HhoiUd secure that the marking is wdl done, but it U not t good 
method to ndopt where any more BatUfoctory one cim he found. ]t 
entails the postponement of the correction of errors, whicli i) 
titkeo immediately ivfter their detection, while the words ue bak' 
in the children's minds. Further, it affords thoBe who 
the eserciae no return for thair irksoiLie labour and profitlen »• 
penditure of time ; and, may, if Ihey are frequently called uput li» 
such work, unsettle their own spelling. 

It 19 urgeil tai>. lijr uiiTiy leaqliem, that tbe lentpUliDn to nnttittamlimi : 

Klectfil, uid the aiture and emgnilt ot Uie mpervlilon eTeiviied hy the liiAa 

(c) Detection by teUow-tnipUs— ezcluuve of B»rel«ei.--I'(ir lb 
teacher to attempt to mark every child's dictation exercise, nli» 
cLnss of forty or fifty, would render it impoasihJe to confine I 
exercise of any length within the limits of a single leiieon, and wmil 
involve an expenditure of time unil energy on his own part irlu 
might be employed to ^.teuter advantage. He is therefore drinill 
adopt some other phin. 

With It large class there can be little donht that, if prope^lj 
out, the most effective and satisfactory method for general 
is for the pupils to examine each other's exercises. This, 
should be done under the careful supervision of tbe teacher, 1 
should see every paper to ensure neatness and good writing, u t 
as to acquaint himself with the ]ir(^regs eaiJi child is making. 
few Belectud exercises shoidd also be looked carefully thtongt 
him in order to test the accuracy and honesty of the marking 
The method of exchanging exerclMs should be almplB, but it ia 
Oto effect it always in tbe saiue manner. The teacher i 




'■he childrea (lioiild < 
:hjuig« of exercues die'vs doalit of their hoMst}' uul ''degndM Uw 
mail by ifae distmtt it implies." Sach an objection to i)ie |iliut of 
mitoal correction b entirely sentimesial, ami it is ihi' t«achi>r'i fiuilt 
f the children look npon the cTamination of their work bj their 
icigbboun OS a reOection upon their nprightness. [t eertainlj Menw 
Jetter in ordinwy circumstjinces U< remove temptattoo entirely out 
)t the child's wny. There is further the very weighty objection that 
ntb tbe twit Intentions It ta axcMdlscly Msr to pan over ent's own 
arm without detecting them. 



.IloiI ta tjifil, LDd Ihe nmlts looked ialo a 
Lt it ii not the bHt one for genml lase. ^ 
le louking nny ofoeiionellr be condnclAl 



((Ullr. U 



)r u ■ iMt or ■» 



■ good Dnniber of the N 



Kode of noting the mlntaViw,— The best plan for r 
3 to put a peTp«ndiculnr or oblique line thro 
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of error, and another line nnder the whole word U> dirMt atl 
to it, thus — certajply, fr|endly. A simple cross will serve for i 
omitted. The iiuBtahea should be counted up, and tlie Diante 
entered at the foot of the exercise. 

Another plan recommended by some, is to write a good-riud %Stt 
over each error according to its number, thus — cfrCioa refjiitjek 
sep^te. 

Scoring a number of lines over a. vord so as partj&lly or wb^jN. 
obliterate it should never be allowed ; and neatness of tnirUif 
ahoald alwavs be insisted upon. There seems little or no gain 
elaborate schemes of marks occa^ionallj found in use, and < 
whole they are be^t avoided. The simpler the mode of noting einx^ 
BO long OS it is ell'cctual, the better. 

obtnuiTB ; bnt that they ihnuld laloh the eye ««iJi!y f> lu 1t»elf a gulii, mi 
KANety tM fliid that thfl plan does oat ^omlTB tJie cuelHi dlRfl^nnmeDl 
AksrclBB boolu, not unftwin^Dtly met irith, which ft«nu to be tiw Tf«l tnur 

Ol))MtiOD. 

(4) The rorredion of errorts. — Much of the value and efficieocv d 
the dictation lesson depends upon the effectual correction of llie mi 
takes made. Unless this part of the work is thorodgbly peTforlti4 
the exerdse may easily do more harm than good. Tht pen 
remoTBl of UandeTs is alwara to be aimed at ; if they are mer^^ 
indicuted without the correct forma being learned, they ore Ml 
be repeated. To secure tliia necessary learning, the plan very genetillj 
adopted is to bavB all words in which mlitaksi have been madt wilM 
ont correctly a sufficient number of times to etioce thf false im]itM 
Bions, and, as far as possible, to fix the right spelling in the ititB 
So fixed rule should be laid down as to the actual DDiubor of repll 
tions in writing ; this will depend upon the nature of the cli 
must be left to the judgment of the teacher. 

In many cases the mere writing out of the miKtakes will not ( 
HuHicient to secure all that is needed, and tbe teacher should tuJlt 
test tlie words br anX tptming, and aid remembrance by aar OM 
hint, device, comparison, or short rule, which may prove of sera 
The children should constantly be called upon to apply what i 
have learned in tlje spelling-lessons, and any unusual fonni or en 
lioQs to rules should be specially noted with thebelpof thebtwk-boi 
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' bMt DudF » a part of the Itnoa In vhlch tlw UuniUn uc- 
IF oornctcd forma thoaa vho hure irmlfl tio 

' of tnucriptioD or Icun^ng. T1iii« homrer, muBt dot br 

3 u ■ clilld GUI miW ■ (kiilT long pungt U ii mneh battu 

ID loapl of IMpu. Slate ibonld be anployiil 

gt: I)i^ child may tlifn ba callnl upoD to sviim tbam arttj noit and again. Via 
neti»xv^ being lutad until Chelan HiinplitTlriDaitnTd- If a picca of dietatinn 
adtf kScm*, Itihonldbc repeals! iboitl^aRervanli. Mlaukea made byapnnber 
)]ia «)K.H ilmi tbetild be dealt irltli an tlia blxck-board ; and ibe teachtr ihould 
„UT »a.acli cnaHuoB blonden In a nole-bunl,. to tlial tl^jr may br dlcfatnl agata 
lome tX^ tuTV opportunity. 

Xhe '^limden nuule 1q dictation ezendam are not all equally re- 
eli*o^ ' ^'i'- ITiPy nisy "rise from a variety of canses, e.g. : — 
[a) Fiwn Ignorance or roricetfaluaBa, the wotiIb being Hoch bs a 
l^jd could not epell if duillenged. 

[h) F»N)m careleiineu or Harry, the words being written incorrectly 
vbeK 'IiB child is able to spell them if called upon. 

(c) Vrom dofective beulnt;, diie either to nnnt of appreciation of 
^jonda, or to indistinct eniincialion on the part of the teacher ; e.g. — 
^ritJng palietict tor patieiiti, are for actg, etc 

iS) From mecltanlcal aTinrerdneM In mitliig:, the want of &oility 
(ouipeUing conscious attention ti> the fonnution of the letters as well 
(1 to tbe apeiling. 
(f) From oonfOHlon, due to heutation, nervousness, and other causeii. 

To bOlM punUhmant of any kind Jnali; toi Bmn In tlie dlcUtlon <ier<rls« nwli 
tnj arefnl dliirlni [nation of tlia cniiw irhlib led to them. Bicept fnr Ofgkct of 

T. Set or formal Lessons i.v Spkllino. 

(1) Ntetstity and pvrpOK of tiieh ?«soiiJ.— Valuable as reading, 
tmucription, and dictation are as meane of aequaintrng th» cbild 
"ilh the fomu of words, there are many mattars connscted wltb 
■MlUac which are beat taugbl by spsolal lesMiu arranged for the 
pilrjioae. In addition therefore to any incidental teaching, set lessons 
la ipcHing should be given throughout the school, with the exception 
txrhapa of the highest class. Suuh lessons iiiuy I>e made very 
twiBficijiI, but they are very generally neglected, and beyond occa- 
■iunal passages of teaching suggested by soioe chance circunmtance, 
^rdefinit« iastruction in spelling seems to be rarely attempted. 
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It is not necessary that these inatractire leasona shonld be fteqM 
— once a veek would suffice — but they should be rq^nlor, oC 
Hrranged in a progressiTS and ajratematic course. The; tnuat \» 
[ilaoned witli aa eye to the want« of the chiltlren for whom iluf 
lire intended, imcl, generally gpeaking, Hhoitld serve one or 
such piirposi's na the following : — 

(a) The TeTlew and extension of whut has been learned 
ways, so a« to ^ystematiEe the work, and add anything whic^i nuylit 
helpfiiL 

and UloitTaition of such principles of «iiri 

IS throw light upon the spelling. 

leat least of the 

■e of frequent 

r worda wherever the child may be thi!i*li7 

connected with them. 

,0 such matten as the 



(h) The « 
formation and de 

(c). The leaching of a 
with such estept o 

(rf) The BTonpinj 
iiasisted in over oni nf, the ditBculties i 

((') The en o rage nent of s 



of words anatogo a n fonn, the powers of the more frequent comNB* 
tions of letlers ind the sjllabling of the longer words, 

(/) The flxlDK of anomalous forms, iind of any words which erpA' 
ence shews thai the children are particularly liable to misspell, by 0^ 
trast or any other method wliich the teacher can devise. 

(j) The occasional explanation and illustration (with advinced 
pupils) of the reason ftir certain fOmu by appeal to the history of tit 
words. 

(2) Tlif luttiire- of the laiio s Too often he spelling lesson b liufc 
more than the mere repet I on f the "pelling of a list of worii 
selected without regard to any sef I pr nciple of classiGtatian "t 
structure. The work is d II ind n echnn ■a\, and soon becomes dis- 
tasteful Nothing is donn to ass st the hdd in his eObrU to inultr 
the forms, and naturally the res lis are for the most pirt, of in 
evanescent charaiter. Prope I nd cted the teaching- gtvBOilimiU 
render the process of learning to spell as fntelllgrent as 
connected with the sabjoct will allow ; it shoidd ■itiniuLue mlft 
and arouse interest, liain the pupil to observe carefully, and re 
as far as possible the a?uount of mechanical reiteration neccMsiy- 

The following will indicate in a general way the naton «l 
teaching to be given. 

(a) Careful observation lies at tlie foundation of all snccei 
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learning to spell ; hence in teaching a new word the firel step is U> 
present it in on attractive way, to direct attention to its parts, and 
thoroughly to fiunUiariHe the child with its sign, sound, and sense. 

Tlie mini ihould be dlillnci 
11101)^3^, Uie lfltt«n n&mpd i 
bt given by milividuAla. 

(6) To strengthen the impression made, and tix the form more 
finnlf in the mind, the child should be called upon to write ths word 
from the hlack'bortrd, or eouipose a sectence containing it. When 
compariaon with «*•""■'• fi>mi can be usefully introduced this should 
be done, or appeal uiade to any spelling rule under which the word 
happens to be included. 

Any pecullntiiy of form oi aniuud coaibliullon ol 1«1*™ iliould Iw noticed ; »nd. 
with u idTuced elui. if the aource of the word, or the mj In which It hi) been 
iatrodncnl inu (he lingiuge, Iliruwe eny light upon the form, ■ brir-f reference Kill 
add to the iDUmt of the leseon us well (s nnxlxt reiMenibmnoe. 

i» To facilitate recollection, and render permanent what hiis been 
taught, the pupils should be teited In Tarlmu wsyg, and lulled upon 
to reproduce the words, both at the end of the lesson and from time 
to time afl«rwaida, until both eye and ear have become thoroughly 
med to the correct spelling, and it gradually passes into a 

■pall the phUd niiiet not be hiuried ; work which is s>'ani|«red aver la 
[nintiDg. ThDroughneu ud alcidT IntelUsent ellort ue the greiL 
tKO. The formal epellinj; lennonB Bltoiild I4 uraneBd according l^i % 
ta thit the teaohinr; may not only be progrepeivc end euited to the 
t Buy be ueuFiiit^ unth and owiiil that given in the reading end 



" It would Meui,- Bay. a write 




ion. -ti 


Ibo right way to luaaler tpelllng 


vDUlrl be to bmllliriK Che pupil with 


tJi. typi 


model at rsptwenUng the aounds 








Id detail, lahiDE the uuique or very n 











(3) Spelling ICulr*. — Our luttguagc Is too irregular in notation for 
Kpelling rules to be of much value as a nieans of teaching spelling in 
the firflt instance. There are, however, a few fairly uniform 
bcquences of letters and modes of chunge in forming inHcitiona and 
derivntions, which when known undoubtedly assist the recollection 
of the fomis and give greater certainty in spelling words belonging 
^Vjttlese groups. With these the pupil should be made faiuiliar. 
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The chief use of such niles is to sum up for him in fadlF|H 
result of & number of individunl experience^ und to funudiln 
geneml tests of conectues^ in certnin cases, to which he can ttfftl I 
when in doubt. Even where cbe rules formulated haTC miii7 
exceptions, they are not without value if properly employed. 'RkJ 
ebnw what the tendency of the Inngiinge is in auch cases, ami tl*l 
there are cerlaio genenJ laws of atructure, however much they but 
be departed from ; while at the same time they stimukte obsemdim, 
and keep the attention awake to similarities of form. The duld i) 
thus led to discover for himself many aoAlogtes, which witlioat lodl 
suggestion would probably go unnoticed. 

TlH nlxdiDiild b4 iMn>l IndiiUTalT, A numlicrDf wcrdBunMogotufn btnitailil 
I'l Introdnccd gisilunlly upon iLe bluk.liwnl md eumlned aide bj Ms, udl, )<> 
tittle guidance u to wJal to obwrre, Mie pnplle ue ablF U Maoam Oe idi to 
themBclves. Tbl* ahonld then te pot Inlo the b«t fotin b^ t)w tttoba, Ud tadlj 
iMmad. Wbrrc Uib™ nre few onwptloiu these iu« J Iw le«ni«l wltti thernl^Mli 
other owes they Bre beit mulered u they occur ind Doted for tataet nferenie. 

Whin Dtice a. ipelling rule hoa hccD leuned the childnn ahmild be freqneiiUj caM 
npon la quote lud apply It until thin can be tinne nith cue and dTt^lnly. 

A few of the commoner spelling rules are given below ; forolbw 
the teacher may refer to Professor Meiklejohn's Xaf SpeUinj Bool, 
Dr. Abbott's ifoic to Parle, or any good manual of spelling. 

(a) Wlitn tht rtncth tiatid le have the lound i>fn,AfolhMK 
fcjif le all o'hir (OJiwnanff. Or if the teacher prefers the role in 
rhyme the following may serve : — 

When e and i or t and t 
Are sounded like the t in tne 
After all consonants but c 
The i must go before the e. 

E.Tftptiont. — Fiuanclsr, plebeian, ssize, wolrd. The vords Waatt, 
either, and neither are pronounced in two ways ; if one of th« 
modes be adopted these words will also be exceptions. 

If Iht diphthong hat any othtr sound than ee tht ortler of On UOn 
U abaayt ei. 

The Bpelling -cd iv " repicsents the L^Uaoip-, Fr<sch«r-; whetn* li ii the ■» 
Latin leRnlBaU(>D."-^^6hitl.) 

(fi) A final 7 it changed into i nh^n a tyllabU it added, « 
(i) Th* afix begim wth 1 as— lug, Uh, let. 
(ii) The J it preeedtd by a voiod. 
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£j:eeptintt$. — Dryneas, shyoeBs, and a. few othen ending in -ncsi ; 
tj\y, daily, gaiely, gaily, laid, paid, said, alain. 
ChimM ji, loomcyi, «id monejB wfl vary treqneiitly miupelled. 
NoU pleuUout uid pluaua. 

A •rub fading in U unnlly oltuittES this iDluyin tnrniiiig iU pi-cuut pirtklplt. 
Thui dying, lying, tying, (■ying : bat hialiig. 

(c) The final « iif a icord u retaintd wlum a lyllahle beginning 
with a conioiunit it addal, butdroppfd if the affix bcgiiuiuith a vowel. 

Exeeptioni. — Abridgment, acknowledgment, argument, awful, 
duly. Judgment, lodgment, tntly, wholly, woful, and some others. 

WordiB ending in c« or g« retaiii the « before an affix beginning 
with a, 0, or n, to prevent the baldening of the consonant, us : 
ch&Tgeable, manageable, noticeable, peaceable, serviceable, etc 

When o is preceded by a, o, or y, it is generally retained before 
-iag and -ai)le, as : agreeable, booing, dyeing, etc. 

Note gluBy, singeing, Ewin^^ing, tingeing, and unsaleable. 

(d) When a nMiioMijllaile, or a tvord accented on the Itut tyltabU, 
mda tn a tingle coneonant and avoiotl affii: is added: — 

(i) 1/ Uie final ameonatit is 'preteded by a singU vouxl Oien the 
cojuoitaiU ie doubled to keep the vowel lotind wudtered, as : — fittbg, 
manumitted, occurring, remitted, etc 

(ii) If the final amionaiU in preceded bij a diplithong, or double 
the eauKmant is iiol douhled. 

XxeepHoiu. — gases, wooUen. 

(e) When a igllahle ii added to a word eiidinig in a singlecoiuonant 
mhiA it not accented on. the latt ayUahle the final eoruona/nt it not 
dirubled — as benefited, annalist, centrtLlise, vassalage, etc 

£xaji(io(M.— Biassed, worshippeii, worahipper, worshipping, crys- 
tallise, tranquillise, medallloii, and some others. 

Words ending in a single 1 do double the conaooant before -er, 
-or, -ad, and -lug — as apparelled, cavilling, (.-ounselling, councillor, 
qnanelled, traveller, etc 

Pamlleled follows the original nile. 

(4) Some ■mietellaiUMut ipelling di^^cvltiei. — The following are 
oHered as hints. The teacher may readily fill up the lists from a 
Ifood spelling book, or with a little trouble from a dictionary. 

(o) Words with lUeat letters — as gnat, gnarled, campaign ; knight, 
ik, knapsack ; wreak, wroiight, wheelwright ; psalm, psychology ; 
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coign, condign, debl, indict, raoligo, neighbour, ought, phthisis, Out, 
yacht, etc, 

(b) Words loniided alike but apeiled dlffarently — «£ aisle, iile; 
cereal, serial ; fiiint, feint ; nay, neigh ; right, write, wright, etc' 

There is a large number of such words the dew to ibe upelliiig of 
which is the meaning. This therefore should receive caieful aiifcUw 
in the teaching. 

A few woriii thoald be taken kt ■ tinii ; ekcli pair sbould be put u] 
boinl, canfnll]' caDtruled u to romi and neuUiig, uid the cbUdm i 
etiBgmt wntBOfos In whlcb they »re eorrecUy nMd. 

The t«cber aliould alio frame s mtIu of Mnt«i«a, cDDtalolag thl 

Thorjjtri" eunelinllydyiiiiiiand yst dlnbotonct 

I doubt vfutKff tills iMoiJur li i^Dod for nUUn. 

Tbe how'B mam U in Uu naj>i black. 

The girl MIS net tojnrsaint'otpBiri. 

The *afa old mon tradged on In siiile of Uio fci«. 

fou can BU Ibe tFic tree nnderwhlnhUia old <K( Is lying. 

Be thTKK a stone through the windmr. 



(f) Words With letters and compounds baving more tban one lomd.— 
The vowels and their compounds present an almost lioi*les» anaj "f 
irregularities, and are the greatest of all difficulties to the (MA ■>> 
learning both to read aud spell. Theae cannot be dealt with here. 
They are best taught us they turn up in connection with the H*dii^ 
lesson, advantage being taken of any opportunities for grouping ■ 
comparing them. The conaonnnts ate more amenable to treatio 

Attention may usefully be directed to the following ; — 

('(=][ before «, o, u; = a before o, I, y)— as in calcanous, n 
courteous, cue, cuirass ; centrifiigal, cipher, cymbals, lettuot, < 
pxcdm ; eccentric, succeeiL 

6 (hard and soft) — as in gauge, gazetteer, gearing, geyser, gillA 
goal, gained ; gaol, gesture, gimbals, gipsy, gyrate, tragedy. 

CA(=ili, tcb, k, tnr) — as in chaise, chagrin, champagne ; d 
chanticleer ; ache, chaos, chimera, chalybeate ; choir. 

S (sharp and flat)— as in nnuseous, mystical, xacrilege, a 
organise, premise, preserve, presidency. 

Sch ( = ah, sk, s) — as in schist, scheme, schooner, nchiaUL 




Kl^ia«>«Bl«pl.B*-laM 




Me, indomitable, unsoiublcv elc; indiUt^ oontanptiUih 
ible, feuible, inoorruptible, incompatiUe, iadigestiUe, 
Ktible, reprehensible, incompmsiblr, etc. 
Ftrdi MuUng In -ovgh — »s borou^^ tK>ii{^ cbougb, doiigfa, 
Mouiifa, enoiigb, roriougb, hiccougb, hough, loQKh, plougb, 
pugb, slough, thorough, thotigti, through, trough, tough. 
■KfUdioii of > And ( — in such wonls as arborfal, censoml, ci 
^ eijuatorial, repftition, mrrtiijJ, jirivilege, etc. 
bedlaaMiu llit of » fev <uaicnlt word* and wordt frMiugnUr 
Id. — Abs(.-«s£, accomuiodulion, ndolescence, flpo]ihthpgm, ap- 
I asinine, asiiussi nation, u.<<sessment, nalhrnu ; balance, bonis* 
talion, bayoueteJ, lielengiier, broccoli, buccaneer, buoyancy, 
^rd, caoutchouc, carovansar}', ciutcllated, t fonier, 

colotuude, oommlttee, connoissm 




1 
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deatifrii*, desiccateil, dessert, diaithragm, diarrha'a, diletUote, dipli- 
thong, disenilxigue, dishabille, dyaentery j ecstasy, effloraace, dwio^ 
synary, emliarrass, enimi, eiiignunmnlie, equanimity, eijfifehi, 
CBcholote, excreaceoc^, exorbitant ; filibuster, fuchsia, fiuilier, hfXiin; 
ggJleon, gauge, gherkin, gunrantee, guerilla ; habiliment, liBckiiejf 1, 
haemorrhage, harangue, hnraas ; illicit, inunignmt, indictment, ID- 
flamumtion, inveigh, inveigle, ipecacuanha -, jeopardy -. kaleidinaopt; 
LachrynioBe, lieutenant, litigious, luscious ; nianieuvrc, meendutuii 
mignonette, mistletoe, mnemonic, mortgagee, myrrh ; nnphthi, nu- 
rative, necessary, nonpareil ; obeisance, obloquy, occurrence, m* 
cillate ; pachydermalcus, paletot, palisade, pstlliasae, paroxysm, pvliiK, 
periphery, phaeton, phlogiu, phcenix, pirouette, plaguy, pneuiuilii, 
poignant^ promissory, propagate, pseudonym, ptarmigan, pumic«, pur- 
suivant, pusillanimous ; quaternary, quay, queue, quinleswnw , 
reconnoitre, reminiscence, remissness, rendeitrous, resurrection, tiAi- 
montade ; saccharine, sausage, schedule, scissors, scythe^ MeptU^ 
sei^eant, sleight, sotiloquy,steadfiiHt, strychnine, superint«ndeat,9iip<i- 
sede, Burrepiitious, surveillajKX, sycophant, symmetry, syneododi^ 
synonym ; taaselled, tattooing, tesselated, trousseau, tyranny ; un- 
paralleled ; vacillate, vermilion, victuals, viscount ; yeoman, jltti. 

Tbe Spelling: Book.— Although the child's first spelling nsuil 
should no doubt be the reading book, and thrDughoat the acW 
the reading books will be fii\ind of very great use in this conneclJM. 
yet in the middle and upper classes a well-arranged spelling boA 
will also prove of considerable service in many waya. 

Ttie uuluUUIgsot nuiiner In nhii 
UiB niuU;r way In nhicli many oC tl 

brought tLifl tpelliug book into andi»erved diBrepuM- Jn 
bflip of uioLd^ li Hlmovt or eotirely ignored. 

A eood Bpcllinff manual should he a handy book uf rvi 
■twshDUH o( mitgrULi tOT Uw toraal IsBwmi. 11 ihould 
principles of word Ibnoitloo, ud give (1) luch rules i 
csrtiin iiuea ot difflcnity, (3) grauiH or wonbi limving Be 
and (3) lilts ot»ny special irregulsriUes «nJ wurdi wlilcli np«inncc hnjih"*' 
BMorslly atuniblioB-blocli* to the pnplL 

VL IXCIDESTAI. AIDS TO SpKLLINQ. 

(1) Writijlg from vunnory poiiagfs leanud. — The child is thl*** 
upon his recollection of the spelling here pretly much M he is i" 
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^iirfua. All anch work bIwuIiI be nrcfiiQj "— ^■^. lad hj k»- 
i^t« in (pelling Hhould be comtxtd. 

[i] I'mpoiiluya.—Tbe comporitjoci gMtdttj liW ifc* at j— m^ 
benal. imv be msde lo giro effertin he^ to the h 
la ihe later lUsei it may sometimes take the fkiet af tka d 
Wn. Correct speUing must be inxutni opoo ■« m tD ol 

(3J UtruIiuU oral »pdliaf. — Aaj a 
um op in the ordinu; leMons tfaottM lie tMght ■ 
udipcUeil omUj to fix tbe forma. 
(4) lAiumt in imrrf httUding. — ' 
the spelling of derivBlive fi 
PAnue ipttling. — This is bb onl flW'— eilnieliiil bf M^a M 

children to tKpA i 
ID, sad the diild ipd 
of writing them, tlie « 
vh^ letMm, has bcm gone tbnMBh. 
OMif AMtotiL— TheM «e mc&I m •■ mtamml fha^ 
■Uf axdte a good deal of iiiiinrt. ^1 tiamKhtf attntM 
^ One boj •pell* all the wdi pnpMBdei to !■> ^Mil 
I, when the proponnder, after faaTiag ipdkd the -wnti tm- 
)r, tikei his place. 



; k af ill •ntgeet* the e 
■ Iff be ■o c o i D pfa t eii k nghtlf n 

« canfany attended to. TtaeiK*eMllete«HHalfee 
h vttk ■ 
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at copy-book phase, and (S) a. higher, applied, or instrumental phuc 
From the flnl point of view writing is treated more or less u u od 
In Itielf. The object here is to train the child to the skilful ow of 
the pen, by calling upon him to reproduce, as exactly as nwj V, 
certEiin letters or words placed before hira in script ebwacten to 
tiiodols. The exercises ore for the most part merely imilstiTe, but 
the teaching piven should render the imilation intelligent- 

Froni the second point of Tiaw writing is regarded simply it u 
Instrument for blgber end* — as a means of translating thought inU 
symbols, of registering ideas and communicating Ihem to olhnt. 
The object is to train the child so to use his skiit in writing u ti\ 
apply it with the greateet readiness and sutxiess in any directiwi 
rec^uired, whether for the furtherance of his own edncalioo. or in 
the ordinary afTairs of life. 

TliE t«o plumes arf nf uaune idiwly lUlol. In pncllce thef ■faosM cnuiuU) 
•ujiporl eich otbtr, and both should reeeirp «tt»ntlon In school work. 

being iiblf to ■» ami nrimciala pn>greas 
■chnDlimutcn mil often lugtl; due to the 

I. Gexbral CoNaiDERiTioNB. 

(1) Writing ahotdd be begun early.— Tbn exercise, lieiny rer 
largely mechanical, msJtH little demuid apon the brain, and duii 
with good effect he begun early — before reading is attempted. Tltre 
are many advantogea in following this course. It is a good eart,' 
training in attention, it employs the fingers, and finds on outlet fgr 
the child's natural activity and love of doing something ; while, « 
the imitative impulse is strong in children, the eiercise inny be nuJ* 
interesting nod even amusing in the early stages without much liilS- 
culty, Ver)' considerable progress may be made in a few bidbII* 
and this is of much assistance when the child comes r« leant to re»i 
and indeed in all succeeding subjects. 

ThlB uriT work muit not b« viDwed ncrelj' u a meau^ at kH[illig diildna or 
])1oyed. The fict Ihul they are ulten lelt iJiiHHt cnUnlf to tbsnislTs In WIM 
»eiul Urgiily inBwerable for the bad wrltibg tlT^ufutly i.tsfired [n whciolt. ■■ 

to eiMOdlBgly difflcull to eraditite. Tliere must benopractuiingof dofwa. 

Lock!, Le Salle, Jaeolul, and nthen of tlic oldci edautlonista would Butt ■"lii* 
fatloic reading; but tlie preient Becenlty ncelved opinion l> the rcrcne Ol tUk "^ 
In inwy of the continental Mhuoti, notably in •ome oT thg Oennia 8taMwl >■ 




ipreaseil with tbfl ulvuitAgfl 



(2) Hand and tye mint both be diteiplined.^-'Wiiting is frequently 
tanght as though the power lo jiuide the hand were the only thinj; 
needed ; but in all training in the reproduction of fonas Uio oultnr* 
of tbe eye to dlatln^lih dellcadeB of ontllns, nlatlva dlEtancea, 
(ymmetry, and lo on, U of equal Importance wltb the cnltnre of Uie 
bAad. A child's difficulties in learning to write are proTiably due 
i[uite aa tuueh to defective .tppreciation of the foruia by the eye us 
to want of control over the h;ind. Bo murt perMlve b«for« be can 
imltato ; he cannot reproduce correctly that which he observes very 
imperfectly, or does not see at all. And yet this training of the 
perception is often almDRt entirely neglected, so far as any direct 
teaching i^ concerned, :uid the pupil is left to bungle time aft«r time, 
when what is wanted is to direct his attention to the exait nature 
of the ontline he hiis to reproduce. 

In writing, too, in addition to correct motlone of tlia hand as in 
ilrawing, the proper manipulation of the pen is also necesutry, so as 
to give clearneaa of line, freedom of movement, unil a certain delicacy 
of varying pressure. 

This trnlnlng nf hsnil uml ejB togetliei ii n nlow praccus In tlin arly sltgUi Uld 
miB needing modi ittcntUm. An«r tha Dnt tT«bn« hu worn off, Ihe woik la tpt 
to become t«lloaB l» llig cbJlil rmm the coDllnooui can mnd eui^tneu reqnlrad. 
Zn>'(iiinBeDieot, ippnrlitton or the pilpil'a elTorte, and tlie tduptliiii ol aoy muni 
Ibat may migseit thcmHlvH of kddlng [nUnal uid reducing tlie miiiieneiKi of the 
riirclio, are Bec«™i7 to aBylhiBg lILo mpid aucceaa. 
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(3) TTie tiut of the urriling ikovid be imlhin Iht povier of tlit 
ehilttt hiind. — In commencing the teaching of writing it has been a 
common practice to begin with 'text,' or 'large hand,' under the idea 
that it enabled the pupil to gain command of the pen more rapidly 
than writing of a smaller size. The assumption that it is necessary 
to begin in this way is not borne out by facts, and it is now genemlly 
rde<l as a mistake, 
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[■erf di. — Writing for 



It) Tit AmrmtUr tf Ai wriHtf to k a 
poctkil poipoMs itnoM fae ^vt« nad and t»MjU 
tlionM Ic bold, MBi|fe ia foraaticai, regnlar in liie aod apuing^ 
uaifonii in ihape utd curT«, and fiee from stiffiiesg, an^fulifi^, 
Mid onwmait. TaglMIIlT ti ilw fint e««ntiit], 'but beauty of tann ii 
nut to be ii«^ect«d. n* cbitm abavU to fovDded upon Uie «iU|iM 
not span Ula diclo, and ihoul-l Saw graoefull}' into each other ; ikn 
■tiuultl Deilhtir he aglj nor broken. The tetters flbould be compltttj; 
rormed, nul nterrlr suggestMl, and neither too contracted nor tu i 
round and uprawling. In mnoy engraved copies the eontiut in 
llvittht bi-twct'ii the Bniiill and the long letten in 'stnall-luad'ii 
imnLtviuuril;' grent. The strokes ahouM be finu and clenr, uul tht 
ttuckncu of the down linefl firoporlionnl to the size of the ini^: 
ibough li-M attention in paid now than formerly to difference b ttid- 
I of up anil do^vn strokes in ordinarf current- hnnd. Sudden 
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^uid etroDgly marked variations in this respect ok objection- 
be ftble to write a neat compart himd expeditioualy ia a valuable 
isition ; and when a child has learned to write well with care and 
eration. rapidity iJiould be attended to. Speed, however, ia not 
iMcured at the exjwnse of correct formation, and it must not be 
«d 1« lead to slovenliness or scribbling. 

d nodtl* an t ii«««ll}-. mid V<e chilil nbould uot dispart from Uifm until ho 
lltlt* fima nUlbCtOlilj. A |«lld Kbwil hud ll Ihi [atmdaUsE at ■ losd ardluir 
IB Khicll indlTldiltl pMUllIrlties nie pttitj inre to iiiilte tlipir B]jpMnnn. 
gin cbuielM 111 tbe wiiUng, but would ht BDlltvly out oT plica In the writing 
■llBiitr. Jitny children trHe too tnull : they should be dlmbuaed of the <dei 
Ikttkva ihliig U> wtitir » fet! nmU hiu6. 

Eduutlon Dcisiliii«nt, dited 24th May 185J, 

ibUbh, uyJi—'' One great hinlt In llie lyatoiu 

InnUimlB the ichaalf of ths catmtiy Uee In thtHsntoI proper tcuhing In (h« 

'■TiBng. The great balk of (ho knier mil middle ordets wrlw hand* loo emidl 

lie bnd uiil Dna riroku nhlph mtkf D.k wordn difficult to raid. TIie hnn 
(iltlngwhidi ns ptmctiiwd lu tbef*rl)f piutBnrt nilddlsof the lojt century wm ( 

TLe heil senenl atuduil of the model of (bnulng the letUn Is cenolul; thit 
MolbiiUtj. and the elope of Kt recontmtiided by him la thiit by fur most oomjiion 
tdcrpifd, 'het«B diO^r somewlut, hDwevr.-r^ %tid Home pilfer vrrltlntf leu Inoll&ed Hnt 
nltir Bun open thin ttm of KnUiBliiiir: whllo * fi^w ann *dTo«iite quits upr<ifh 
RlIliV, The inguhir band which UHd tube taught to girii hid nuUilii); to recom 
i, foitiuiitaly. ilnee women hivo found euchoiefulamploymcntu clerks 

hnpIdlybUualntDdiirepate. 

Q Wrilijuf muil be laughl. — Too often writing ia treated in aobool 
if it would teach itsoU'— as thongh to provide the child with the 
7 materials and to set him to work were all that is required, 
out uareful teaching, the more mechanical side of tlie work must 
e blind imitation, uninteresting anrl unintelligent. Nor 
traination and the marking of errors enough ; the child 
it be encouraged, and shown as often aa need be how to produce 
II and to make the coirections required, Tbers must be no 
latr «* to what la to bo done, and aa to bow It is to IM aoaon- 

B lewona lunsl be given according to a definite and carefully 
i scheme, developed according to progrens, and carried 
tth with a settled purpose. Writing must not be left to chance 
! than noy other subject, for scarcely any part of school 
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work demands more conacieatioiii iiml painfltaking atUntien, wjwd- 
iilly in the earlier stages. 



InlellectHSl poirer. " JlmoBt id; •yitrni," layt Mr. Boblnsan. " will pndiia juJ 
peomivDsliip it ctnieil out ehIouiI; uid ffficJentl;, while an the otbor hud brd t^ 
bent HystfiDB will Ik pmcticaltf wonhleM If joined vith iIDftithniliieti uul Dtflj' 

tat WaioffMlwritutUuiaTmUTii till walk. When wrltiiig i« b«ill)i Uii(tl oiii[ 
dlrTerent ityles eiiit, even wilh the unie coplu; UiechlUnB hive clarl)' S"! '•n 
(nIneJ to obierve proptrlr, »nd thoeiMiitlon iseitretnely nriediuid iineqiuL 

(6) The poiilion of the body in ivrilirig. — The posture in wrilioj 
must be comfortaDle and luttml. and this is impossible unless Utl 
desk and seat are of proper height and snitoiily adjusted. Twiaius 
or contortion of any kind, tilting ihe body forwardia agMist the *d^ 
□f the desk, and the hanging down of the liead are not only phpiciS; 
injurious, but bad from the point of view of writing. Curvaiureof 
the spine, inalfoniuttion of the chest, and short sight are some of tbt 
evil results coinjjlained of. 

ThebodyHbouidtiBaTact, the head wfll up, and the tsat placed Amir 
on the floor ot foot-rest in front, not drawn in under the body. Thf 
left arm iIiDvld lie easily on tlie desk, with the hand upon the paper to 
secure it in its pince. The rlglit arm iboold lie at rt^ht anflH to tlu 
dont of tbe desk, which must be about level wilh the elbow sii a^ 
not to force up the riglit shoulder onil destroy the balanro of tlif 
body. The teacher must see that the right potiUon is not onlj 
asstuned at startlog but that It ii maintained. 

There muHC be no ^praHlIng or lollint;, ujiJ llie pupil* must not i» •Uonsd bi »T 
tbeheaJ upon tlip left arm, Mlheji fn«iuedlly do irnot ehei-fci'il. Cnlwi tiifilMn' i' 
eierciaed, bad bubltv will ump beiyiiiie poRiman in iplte of Tire^intiperr vml^t 

(7) The in/nmyemtni of the pen. — The proper management o/ ifc* 
pen does not eorae by nature but must be taught ; nothing li"' 
imitation and corrected practice will enable the ehild to ast it wilii 
success, tt should be held lightly, so that the fingers mar Iw u 
flexible ns possible, but with sufficient fiminesa lo obliiin complo 
control over it. If grasped tightly the Angers are stifTencd, freedotg 
of motion is interfered with, and elasticity of touch is lost, while lli> 
pressure is apt to be too great. The pupil must bo showTi howl" 



y^ boM of it between the thumb aod second lia^er, aulficieotly far 
ifOtn lIiB point to allow of the necessary sweep, and with the fore- 
^i^rer resting upon the top and elightly curved upwards, not hent 
nto an angle with the middle joint sowe distance from tho holder. 
[ijk, band BliouJd be Bupported b; and mova over tba paper upon the 
Ittle anger, und thin witli iho third finger should be curved inwanis 
easily, not bent suddenly. The elbow should be near the aide of the 
body- 

The pen shoald Ue In tbe direction of the fore arm. The essential 
ibing is tiiat the points of the nib shall press equally upon the paper, 
or JBgged and uneven strokes will result. The holder should not be 
too upright nor on the other hand should it lie in the hollow of the 
thumi. The wrist should not move in forming any single letter and 
QEier in a direction from front to back until s, new line is begun. 

It vol la bt iiulilid apon that the bolder should polDt towmrdi Che Bhoulder, but 
Eiiich 1m> imponance is iCtoclied to this do«. At the ume time, the holder Ibaulcl 
ndl be inmed outwerdi to the right, or the bottom curvei of the letters wiU ohnost 
eerOiplj be wrongly madti. 

To nuke childreD hold ths peo sorrectly it flnl 1b half the battle, bat It useds 
r^DiUul we and a ff>od abarfl of patience. IVant of BJmpttthy with them In the 

iiArulUsa of their early sttetnpti may eufl)' prevent progroH by raaklog them fiial 

'i.liu<ttUli hopelsH. Therahould lesni to manage a pencil properly Br¥t, and 
alil Del be burdened with a number of verbal dlncUone or rulci. The derics of 
:l«tlti| the place* for the Bngere by marls or notoliea on the holder is a very olil 

ri, Mt with good baching Itta unneceeury, and except In rarBcasei of conUrmed 
' ■-' tiibit la nut to be Rconimeodcd. 

''^j CoTTttlion must bellutroughandisilemalk, — All who have had 
iiiuii experience in the tciiohinj: of writing would probably agree 
Ui.it tli« great secret of sQccesa Is constant and TlgUaitt snpervtiloii 
Ud uneinion daring the exerdse ; and this is generally the weakest 
■iJeof the work. Children very easily go wrong, and if unchecked 
soon lidl into habits of careless haste, inattention, slovenly imitation, 
aadgeneriLl untidiness. 

Mistakes should be noted almost as soon as made, and at least 
tbere should be no tepetitioo of them. Continued blmiden or oarelesR- 
BM ire a refleoUon upon the teacher. In no part of his work is it 
more important to 'make hasie slowly' than in writing. Quality 
Bel qnontity is wanted ; and until good habits are confirmed and the 
child can write fairly well, he can scarcely write too deliberately. 
riiB tencher should see that no instruction is neglected, and evexf 
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line ahoutd b« ezamliMd btfora Um next ona Is RtUmpud. l^lnw tnd 
accurate work in the beginQing U lite sure wajr to ticuan npid 
progress in the end, 

Boiae cliildrnn Tri|iiire luocti luoie itteDUun Ihiii otlicn, and in quli il Uk 
tttorti nuke but IndlllFrctit [irognu; k long u the wiiUng ■• Uie iKil Ibr; <u ^n, 

(9) Children thovld itof toritr loo much at n timt.~lo twdliaj 
writing, JoBg-continued esercises, espefiully in the early •tjt;,i«i, m 
a great mistake. The ujovemetit* reiiuired in writipi; r.re lijiupioi 
young child tiad should never Im curled to the limit of UOgtt ■ ja 
this is a matter very frequently neglected. The judieioiw tnidw 
will ua vary the work of instructioD, practice, and ixiirection tlultbi 
neceaaary relief may be afforded. 

The bet lUat irriting uftcD growa tmna lovxnli tbt eud ur (n atrtlmliut 
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D Wbitiso Methods. 
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(1 ) Copying Flaw. — The imildtion of acrigit foims from » luodtl 
hy menus of style, or pencil, or pea. htLs heen the common niodi tl 
learning to write in all ages ; and though certain plana are loffideiill; 
luarked by some chantcteriatic device to merit separate couaidentioii, 
yet Leyond the earlier slagea, copying necessarily enters bijtelr ioU 
ull such methods. 

In the practical application of the copying method, |iiin od 
simple, teachers differ in their estimate of the value of moddi At 
certain kind, and as ia the mode in which the^e should ho pnMttd 
to the child, 

(•x) Copies written br the teacher for eacti ehUd. Tliia is llu dd 
method, and is still strongly advocated liy some, llutl] of the 
success of the old teachers seems to have been due lo ii, aiid f* 
individual pupils or a few children it ia doubtless the Ixst }4aii 
with the larger classes common at the present day it is iiupnu:IiciU& 

One ETCAt Hdviutagi] of tliu plma ia tlut {nrfect Brmliuitlim 1a «tfcunMl,HUii'<IV 
(un In euctiy aiiJted to the neodi of tbe ohild. Fiirtlie i, tlie cidldl ntt » 
regalnrly brought undet the uotlce uf tlis teaiiher nod lie mv iid<i|>l iiodtl liulw 
tor |)irtlcul>r deftct«. The pnpll alio tta ■ copy which b» >ctaally hnt iriM 
nnd ii by tbis aUiDillAted and encooro^ed rauob more tbsa liy an eii|[nitij Uk^ ' 
pBrfMtiuu of wbldi lie 1m1« upon u uiiattiliiablc. 





KITING 

(6) Coplei Mt npon tlM black-lMwrd. In the early stages of 
tettcbiDg writing to it large class this is an excellent plan. It can be 
adopted in almost all I'ircumatances, and il is to be regretted that it 
is not more practised ill the present day. The teacher can choose 
his own style, the work can be easily graduated as required, and the 
nHliire of errors can be readily denionstrated liy contrasting faulty 
forms with the correct ones of the copy. 



lirly w. 



(r) Engravtd haad-llnea printed In the booki. Few, pcuhably, who 
have thought much about the teaching of writing would be inclined 
to defend this as the best plan, at least until the child has luaatered 
the ordinary ditficulties. The method owes its very couunon adoption 
lo the fact that it is an e»sy plan and economises the teacher's time. 
There can be little doubt that it is answerable to a great extent for 
ihe very defective nature of the teaching given, and sometiuies 
for its almost entire neglect. Too often the teacher seems to think 
that when he has placed in the bands of the child a suitably engraved 
copy-book there is nothing more necessary beyond an occasional 
correction of errors. Tlie injurious effect of this course is especially 
felt in the lower stages. 

Grcst can la iie«deil in tJie aelectlon ot the books to iwv that the niodela an gooJ, 
Ibc «tj]e qnifano Ihroaghout Uia aeriei, ttie gtsduaQon naaouable aad accordiof la 
a definite ■chtms, and that imng DiDdea of formiiiK the lelten—very IiequeatJjr met 
vitli In priDt<^4 bdoki— an aruiilcd. la lbs cu|>Iia tliera iihould be Do eacmtiiaitlea, 
such u hall a ilosen dUfenot ■*tjt of Ibniiibg the asms capita] letlei. Bevttil ihort 
irotda are betut than one ver; long and anEkmiliar one. The nie of long and out of 
tlia nr wonli menly bccauae they begin with ■ certalu letter lud win fill np ■ tlao li 
abinrd. Hr, Bnidle uotva nnil<il<v[ri, npiaianiit, Innbdiium, {chnninon, Me. Uoral 
Irnlnna and doubcFul tduiliu& uu alwi mocli beet abaodoned. 

Varloue deiicca hate bwa adDpttd to pnveii t the ebUd from copying hii ord nrltiiig 
■Ret Uu hnt line or two, iDstnid uf Imitating tbo modrl ; bnt, afUr nil, Uili In 
Dialiilj a matter of good EnlDiDg and diiclpUne. la oue net of books ILe copy is 
iniBtad aeparately and fastniiFd niund > tbnad, tu that It can be moved doirs tbo 
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[J} VtitUa or ensraTod copiM prlntad on allpi of oard-tMtrt. "Ha 

odvautjiges claimed for this plan are, tJmC the copy can 1>« oteAj 
Buited t4i the child's need, that he itrnj be made to repeat a cnpiru 
often as necessary if the imitatioD is faulty, or any nnnsnal difficnltr 
occurs, and that the luodel can be moved down so m to be iilwin 
juat above the line the pupil is writing. 

The disadvantages are, that without the gteat^aC one the ili)* 
soon become disfigured, bent, torn, and dirty, so that they ceaKtaU 
models of neatness and cleanliness. More attention is also BeeoBn 
to provide each child with just the kind of copy he oeeils tliu a 
often be given with a large class. 






Tbat good wrltlnc 
able, bnt vlthaut vlgUint supcn'li^ 
Wliting the Bnt line tnia Uit molel 

The tocher irbo aru lo tr? tlila ] 
hiOHlf ; or he ma; cut ott the hen 
p&iU them tipun tha prepared alipa. 



Cirefnl tcMhET if OD^BISI 

Uv r<>ril> readily fiU inta tlu W im 
1 then putttng It on ona dde klUgetba. 
L uuy readily write a aeriea or eu^ Lc i 



aulat the other. The | 
Ihe KTlpt lettera wen i 



JacoloPi Mithod. 

I and wilting were doaely aavociated, the one bfdiis ■ 
iwera of oburvatlou ami MmpuiKia mit rinlBUymM 
Km learned, and tlie child te aald lo huve iiregRwd n| 
I] reading, a >ei)Unce the pupil had read vu pnl ittn 
ttcn by the rnaitpr or engravedX and thia lie wai rcqV 



I. The &nt void having Iwon c< 
the original by numerouB quesUor 
DorrwtlDn uf haltgand ilt^recla la 
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be the whole InluaHy wcU. 

id been Ihna majlered lio wn« eillwl upon lo wriu Htm 
and again to not* Ids fanlta by eonipartend with tho cnpy. 
r " eoniiderable practice iu iiiiill hand he was cininl rorward to utnMli 
rlea at wrlthig." in other w»rd>. he uiuved from auialMiud to latttkOll 

A l^Uiiea Mtihod, clearly but a modification of Jocotot* f l*ij 
'as recommended by Mr. Moseley, one of H. M. Inspectors, in IQ 
luatead of beginning with iMrtif of lettcra and then proceeding to w 
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uia Ifl U*D iDolUsd tlm ehlMTsn to dUlgencs, ana tba result to Lire bert 
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Mr. lloMlcj- lUlAt : " 1 fonud tufanti wrlttiig the Kntencc wrll nlio h 
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(2) The Tracing Plan. — In order to aid the child in overcoming 
the difficulty of imttatiag unaided the fonns required in writing, the 
tracing plan puts these before him at first in faint or difTerentl}' 
coloured ink, und be is required to go over tliem with a pen and block 
ink until he hns gained EufBcient uifistery over the movements and 
the necessary power of obaervntion to proceed alone. 

The method is usually associated with the name of John Locke, 
who describes it in Km Tho^ighli concemtnij £duratifa (ieclioo 160), 
He hod already tried it with the children of a Quaker family in 
Holterdam. Id France the plan seems to have been hronght into 
notice by Tan pier. 

The idea is an old one. Qiimtilian suggested that to accuRtom the 
child's hand to the movements requited he "should practise on 
wooden tablets on which letters have been traced by cutting."' Si. 
Jerome afterwards recommended the snme thing. 

Locke nja; '■ The tlrat thing abould betanght him ie to hold his [wn right; and 
Ihia ht ahonld bo porfeet In before he ihould be mlTered to put It on [uper : fur not 
oalj children hut anybody elae that would do anything well should ntvcr lie put 
If pan too much of It at onee, or be let to perfect themietvea in two parte of an aotinn 
at the lame time. If they can poaalbly be lepumtHl. . , . When be hai lelraed t<i hold 
hit pen right, in the neit place he nhould learn how to lay hii paper, and pluoe hla 
arm and body to it. TheAO praelicei being got over, the way to teach him to wiite 
without much trouble ia to get a plate graved with the chaiacten of nuch a band aa 
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Tbe principle of attendlnir to one thing at a time and mut«TinK 
KM dUBcnltr twfDTS utotber la attempted is a 
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tmciDg pkn is in Hccardance with thU ; it gives just the laiauan 
the child needs in the enrly training of the hnnd, and inajlietiHd 
with much profit in the civse of beginnem. It tesches but GuJc 
however in the way of imitation, and hence ahonld be gnuliullr 
abandoned as the child comes to trace over the characten with tome 
amount of freedom and certainty. In the Cranaitioa stage the child 
"hould trace a line or two and then attempt the Imitatioa of ttis 
copy without this aid. Even later on, when the child e»peri«K«( 
liifficulty with any letter or combination, the teacher will do ntl! to 
write the word in pencil a time or two for him to mark over. 

Ai an tntcoductoiT inethod tUe IrK^Ing plan ii in Its right place: bnt llmualinitb 
cnntiDO«a tnn Inng, or tha chilli ceud to progreai u he nhould do. *nd Ita itta 
vritlng i« apt ta l« cninpej tod >U1T. Thn chier detfct at the method lis In lb 
feet tlKlii child mil)' Incn over certain rhnmctsni nuBy times hd'I hll lonollwMl 
any un the tormi with which he liduling. It 1* ( training Ibr the hm<liiUis OB 

Many modem leriei of eopy-hooki rightlj' nuke uaentthe ti»ciHBplanin'h"<i'lj 
BtJgea, thoatfh m Rome ttie gndiiatjon la exceulvr. 

(3) Constniclire Flaim. — In any conetnictive plan of Imha! 
writing there are three things to be considered : the aiulyili gt ih 
letters Into tbe •lementary roima of which they are composnl; ll^ 
claBBiflcation of tbe letters accordiog to difficulty, so that those mil 
lip of the .siiJipIeHt elements shall be tiiitght lirst ; and Iiellf lb 
gpntbeila of tbs atementi to fOnn tbe letter*, and the combiiiDtioiKif 
these into word.i. The analysis and classiii cation are the wu^ of (lit 
teacher, tlic practice of the elements and their sytitlie»i into lilt 
letters is the means by which the child learns to wiit& 

Pentalotn't Plan, 

Tbe flnt to enggeet the teattiing cif writing by the conalniEtlTi Tnetbnl MOiB 
have heen Peelalotil about the jesr ITW. Thii waa afbarwarda nore ttiHy ■ntrl 
ontby hlm«elf and hla dleriples. 

He baaed hli writing ICBtoDB on drawing, and had a eet of gradnaltil cnplamfnM 
which rollowed the ani^eHlreBtspH of Ilia method. In ipealilnB at theailnalicarf 

or (undampnial llnea of which the dUTcrant lettoti are composoL Time elraoM 
lineaam put logelher according lo a gradual pmgreta, In which the moitdtlnn 

previonii iitoetioe of lesi dlltlciilt domblBntlinti, tti which rnn the nuMt amplWW 




The MvlhaitsfT Writing Method. 
In 1629 M. MiiUmuser was appnititeil hy the Genevese Commission 
of Primary Schools to inspect tlie writing claaaes under tiieir 
superintendence. Finding the writing had, and the teaching un- 
methodical and capriciouH, he brought out hia famous ' method ' in 
which, beginning with the elementary forms arrived at liy analysis, 
und adopting the easiest constmctiona, he systematized the modes of 
forming the letters and reduced each to a definite standard. The 
child waa thus enabled "tu determine with ease, the height, breadth, 
and inclinationof every part of every letter," and this not by abstract 
mles, but by practical expedients. 
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(a) The exact and well-defined nature of all ita parts. 
(i) The harmonious proportions existing between Ihem. 
(f) lis consequent beauty and legibility. 
Id) The absence of ornament. 

) pap«T Is divided Inlo Tbombolda by means o( two eeta of equi- 
t pamllel lines crossing eiich other. One series is horizontal 
i determines the length of the various letters, the distance between 
e lines being called a ' hiight,' The other aeries of lines is 
inclined at an angle of 60". These sen'c aa guides to the proper 
inclination and width of the letters nni! the mode of combining them. 
The distance between two oblique lines is called a 'tpace,' which is 
to> equal to the 'half height.' 
pThere are roar elemantuT parts or letters ;— 

(a) The right or strai'gld line, made by either upward or down- 
ward motion, and of different but det«m)ined heights. 
(/') The eiirve tint, either single, as in the letter e, or double, aa 
in the letter c. 
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In turn » tli« teubei dn«t il. E*eh line iboaM bo cnmliinl »ul comnnl ' 
th« Kelt Ig proeseded icith. 

Where papH eaanet b« iCTordcd. BlaM* ruled Is tho ny nqiilKti mqr bi 
Irtit 111 Diarelici ccniieeliil viUi wrmng ira beat pecruraud on paper, and Iti 
lacheapUiatthFni la little excoK fornoteiBFlDjing It. The difficult al 
majr etuHj be overcone, uhu been proied In the ca» of ordlmuj dmrlng. 

(2) Pencil fTritiiig. — It la a mlttaJM for ehlldraiL in 1< 
vrlta to begin wltti tbe pen, aa maj be proved bj maJung the ei 
nient. The pencil is much easier to roniiipulat*, and M nwll 
this stage is in accordiince with the principle of diittribiiliiig a 
cultiee and leiLroing one ihiiifr at n, time. 

The child will already have learned to bold the pencil propnif, 
and he should now be put to write, not draw, the simpler elemnitirf 
the lettera, beginning with straight strokes of settled lengli itj 
slope, nnd passing to such letters as i, ii, m, n. ComltinatioM o( 
these into words should neit he taken, and then the other lelltn in 
a similar way according to their difficulty. lines to guide the pipl 
as to the xize of the letters nhoald alwajH be used in these leasoos: 
hut OS the chief thing now ia to teach him to im'/e the Tarious fonu 
reijnired, Uis way In whicb tbe mavementi ub mode mnit be ip«dillr 
attended to, and he riiust not be diatmcted or burdened by too m 
criticism as to i)pacing, uniformity of slope, nnd similar mi 
The curves particularly need looking to, the hand being kept ia Ik 
same direction and no twisting of the direction of the pencil Mci 
allowed. 

It ia best not to employ printed copies, and the wiitlngof ad 
letter should be continued until it can be made correctly and lilL 
some amount of ease. The black-board must be freely used lor 
instruction in the mode of making; the letters, as well oa Air ^ 
illustration of special points. 

though the two thinga were pmctlcilly prottj much the nme. As a O^Ust U I 
ejre, dnwln^ laofcoane jui aid In the ■pprecfntftm of the exatt ahape* or tlM W(h 
ripeclallr In the urlj tinge*; but It aitj be doabted irhether, Ixtyoud UuhUI ' 
proper bdldlng of the pcnril and giving aome cominand over It, ilnwing li >»;•*' 
■Menbts help in mining tbe ina^ for writing. In the 
llrm, Iho preunre nnlfonn, and Oie innvomenta coBiparatiMly ilna ; in ■rtten* 
lonch it elutlc, the preaanrs varUbl?, and the maienK^nta i*|dd. 
reqalrait dllAn In the two cuh I> itwan ta^ Uia ha^O^j 




(3) Earit/ letioru in ifri'tiii^ jcilk the pen. — The first lessons should 
be BimJlar to those gone over with the pencil, ntUntioD being at fint 
specinllj ditecleil to the proper muuiKement of the pen and ink and 
the formation of the letters. All the class should write the same 
copy at the same time, and the letters should be taught in K^'oup^i '" 
that the mnstcrj of od3 will prepare the v/ay for the next. As soon as 
a few letters have been learned they should be linked into words, 
.ind such matters as spacing, Joiuings, and slope carefully looked to. 
Repetition should be secured by new combination!!. The following 
cliBsification of the letters set^-es very well— 



(IJ I, u, ., .,. 

(il)l,(,p,». 

<"•-) "l *1 "^ ?. ' 



(iv.) j, y. 9. 



iiisaj teachers will prefer to use the engraved hendlines, in 
which case such booka should be chosen as introduce the letter; in a 
reasonable order and give snSicient well arranged practice. In atiy 
coso thorough deuioostration and illustratioit on the black-bojird must 
not be forgotten. The wnnt of such teaching, where a claw ha» to be 
dealt with, Is a common defect. 

The first two or three lines after the copy should h»ve the letters 
or words printed in faint ink for tracing on Locke's pl.in, the rest of 
the page being left for practice without this aid. Guide lines, after 
the manner of the Mulhaiiser rhomboids, to assist in the aciiuirenieot 
of proper spacing and slope, will also certainly facilitate progress at 
lhi« stage. 



naimtlDit uiinj of tfa 



■ Bml ittndird In hit mind, and be *bl« to 
'. He iboold b* raconri*"! 'o wrrie boldly 
toia IIm[dlty. Chllilim again vu? oonililtT- 
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t tad ImMmdioa. FitNl leiur "i cup; I'lklivT 

^da« •■ bluk-boud b7 teulur, while duldiai 

fiiA fwt iUoftrated separately to imprtm mode 

ta^ ^H ^^Gnt directioiu giTen together irith uj 



9i^b«^M IMMr in tiieic bookj, tesdm lapa- 
i^s^H^AK^irfj to tlioee who find most difficdt;, 
^B ^HM^ kilfiBgof pen and natonl panlioDrf 

H MB G^BtfiiK. PnpQi stop wri^Dg net 
> nurked. Any conunon am 
B M aA-hoMd, the cluUnBlHBgUKmHgfi^ 
mwldMt tuiatake. Fanitf Comw nnuitntfij 



^i^M« MMn tTMUd bi as HM «v. Tl 
■ mdMn twfore being exxttiinad : t»i fiiuDjai 




Id itnllng vi 




aafki U otmniE ths enpj, not tstrelr flue* M K U lU 
Mm. FitqtiFiit ind tlianmgh (mncUon UcnWikpf 
(kasDrfenuy ippearto progm ilovlr it Ont hWiinii' 
the papil tint he ihonld tnU* fint nil, Uh ibU^i 
btsck-bouil ilunlil ilavl b( 
I thf other inclinal U EliB^ 
gnatlr bciliuta Qm ttut^iti 
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H fBQltjF ra 



mliUko hu bHii eiiiliin«il nod 

the blnrk-bniM bf thf chlltlno IDdbm) 
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THE TKAUHINi; OF ■WRITING 

<•) l«tlen not of unltorm heigbU, widtba, uid hlapf— I and r fnqnelitlT to 

UtL 
CO Bad ipiicEDg — IflttflTH crowdnl Id Hom« pUcei Bud too mach spind En Dthora. 
(g) VinltJ'JUDctioni ; ■ meuilnglHa alroks preHied to letten like .>. a. d, whe 



(4) The w^ithdraical of nttchanwU aiiU. — When the children con 
form the letters correctly 'withoat difficulty and combine them Into 
wards with proper junctions aad spacing of the purts, mechanical uids 
should bo gradually withdrawn. Tracing should be flist given up, 
.uid then the oblique lines serving as guides to the slope and width 
of the letters. Simple homonta! lines to indicate the height of the 
long letters, and vertical ones to show the spacing of the words should 
be retained somewhat longer. 

The same copy should still be written by the whole class, even 
where engmved headlines are used. It should also be put upon the 
black-board by the teacher, and any difficulties connected with it 
etplatned ; but much less time ahouM he taken up with this ex- 
planatory teaching than previously, aa the main thing at this sMge 
la oftTefnllr lapervUea practice. 

Exercises on all the letters should be given, the more diihcult com- 
binations being gradually introduced. Each copy should consist of 
a short sentence, as being more interesting ; or of two or three words 
introducing the particular association of letters to he practised. The 
copy should be repeated at least once down the page. The rrrit- 
ing should not be all of one size, 'text-hand' being introduced 
now and E^in to accustom the Qngers to a larger sweep and lirmer 

tl <tlU l» foond Uial one ut tUe ohlet dlfflcultlei the ttuliec liu la vopa nitli it 
thli (tags li Betting ths child to attend cIdhJj ta Iha niixlel. The ■utKU'riiloii wUI 
Med to be Bd tbnroDgh ai before, nch line being examined as It Eh written, &nJ all 
lite pupils for tliQ preacut Ifciug made l<j write at the nutu »]>«ed. In particular 
cAMa Uir tMcbir ■rill «lten Hud It luieful to pencil In a tew letlen for the child until 
tlie illOlcBliy "lli whlcli ha 1» conMndlng l» ovenoiae. 

(5) Th/i IiUroduclicn of the Capital £fM<rj.— The previous practice 
!•( the small letters in 'text-hand ' will have prepared the child to 
tutiie extent for the greater certainty and freedom of movement 
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lequlnd Is rormlns the cftpluli ; but the step al beat it by on amru 
eiay. The tune of douUe Uexure which enter* into amny 4 il^ 
cupitnls, aa i^, ^ ^ *§, etc., is anew and difficult elemestlonu^ 
with the Dccesaary grace and flow of line ; while the adjustment u( 
the various curves, so as to keep the letters pruperlj' huhuinj, uii 
the detenimuition of the right slope without any straight Uni por^ 
to f«rve as a. guide, nece^IUtte a considerable amount of judgnal 
and knowledge of form. 

The pupils will need to be gmduuJlj trained to the tecognitian nf 
the nature and relationship of the different purta by being fmiiinllT 
shewn on the bkekboiird how to fomi the letl«ra, by having ibv 
attention drawn to the characteristic features of each, by e1u> aid* 
ciams of faulty forms, uud by (.'orrectlon of the errors of indivldiDk 

The cipltalletlcisof Dimilu fonuatluD sboulitin Uught Lauicco«iioii.ud*tHoii 
Cniup hu Ikkd mulcrHl Itie mrit leut coiopliri unc uliuuld be ukni. Buk ai 
mmt be fomied doDtLauaiulT uid ■tuoathlj' ; then miut be uu ■UlInDS orlmpduiif, 
no bTHka, and no patching uf tho IIdo. The aiie at lint ihould bn tliat nqam 
'iDund-band,' and froni thia tha pupil tliould \*a to IiiEcr Irttcn vbn lii 
gidned aiiAliileiit puwir. Tlia wriUiig Df capital lettui alcnw la uot an lalcni 

vorA». 



(8) ' Sjiiall-Haiid.' — In beginning 'small-hand' the be«i plu. 
where it cun be managed, is to have a sentence set in ' rouud-luDil. 
and then the nime sentence in small hand. In any aux ikev 
should be bold ana clear, aod the upstrokes not too fine. Tiie paa 
used are often unsuitable, anil make the writing look mak mi 
finiuiil. Ciirefiil foriuution of the letters is of more im)K>rtaDi;( (ho 
the finish of the strokes. Exact imitation of the model is still tii '< 
insisted ujiun, and neither the size of the writing nor the itjuidli^ ot 
the words must be lens than the copy. 

nglluil mpervltlon Is sa naceiaary a« ever. The teacher shouLI 
move round the class continually to encourage effort, check an; bulT 
or slovenly work, and correct any faults which may make lirif 
appearance. lnco[iiplcte formation of the letters, want of erauie*, 
and irregularity of height are not uncommou defects. 

Tlic altaniitlve ftirmatif tlie letters r and r, commonly uhU In 'amBll-1iaii(l,'di 
bo llliutnti^ OD the b]a<'k-board. Tlie loapiog of tbf letUn ft. k. 1. aud I ah 
u meivo attcDtlotl ; and the gnipila hIiuuU be cautlun«I a^uit Uii bajonl I 
Ire of bemlloK wliat aliould he llip ■IralgM Une portloni of Uiuc IctUn. 




("J The paisage from etad imitation to freedom. — Aa soon as 
sKiue practice lius been gnined in ' Biiiall-han(],' the child should not 
b« confinetl solely to this. Oi^casiomil cojiiea of the larger kinds 
nhould be interBpersed, for the purpoae of continuing the training of 
thehiind to increased certainly and skill in theuiunugenicntof thepen. 

'\\'hen by such exertiaes a firm regular hand in the style of the 
models bus been secured, copj'-book prA.ctice ahould Im reduead, and 
ita I'liice gradually taken by other writing exercisee. (Jre-oter free- 
dom ill the formation of the letters may now be allowed, and rapidity 
of execnUon sbonld b« foitared until a good current band can Lo 



ribbling, however, must never be per- 
supervisioD will not be so necessary 

should be carefully examined and the 



u rilten. Carelessness, 
iiiitted ; and though 
as heretofore, all 
defects corrected. 

Few things will do more for the pupil at this stage than having 
constantly before him examplei of a gatA current band such as it is 
desired be ahull write ; and for this purpose some of the published 
upeciiuena of the style of writing favoured by the Civil Service Com- 
uiiiiaiooers may be used with great advantage us staodurds, ajRirt 
&oia any exact imitation of them as copies. 
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|iOTl(d mi tbc dc>k. 

(0 The ehildnii sbiiidd bt iiiawii htw to xm UotUBi-Tuptr. imutDj; tho bud over It 
with ■ staUii pnuure Dnt, tUeu ujgrs llnsly. 

(/) BIuU Kiid naeui ntuuld nul l>ui uuiiolli^i'd. and do icrlblilUif on th« oiTtn til Vae 
bin-k» Of oa Ibr dalu slioidd 8«tr ba >lluwed. 

(j) Tbe tMtbrr aboiilil vigorotuly InslBt uijou tbc »iiiduct of ueIiuIt hiUii, nucli 
■■ apatteniiE tbc luV about lbs dnk or llc»r, lukiug tlie aiigcn, imltiu^ Ibo peu Ui 

Kuulh aud >iiUtinB nut Ibu ink, ou<l wljiLui; tlic i«-ii <ai Ok biilr or clutbes. 
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IV. AKiTiuumc. 

There ii perhaps more general ugreement theoretically w lo ilw 
brottder primnples which should govern the teaching of Arilhinitit. 
und as to the main lines of the methods h; which the variouapuu 
should he presented, than is the case in any other of the oomnm 
aubjecta of school instruct ion.' Practically, however, some oflle 
more important objects which ought to be aimed at ore &«quutlT 
lost sight of, or remain unheeded ; while others are piuhed am 
prominently forward than iheir real value ia warrant for. Nor m 
the true claims of Arithmetic to its pkee in school rtndiel alnp 
HO clearly undersiood as they should be. 
I. Scope aso Object of ARimiiETicAL Tkachiho. 

(1) Poeilion of arithmttk in the tehool cmirw.— Viewed from lie 
aide of its practical utility — that is, merely as a matter of knowlaip, 
and of power to make aiieh calculations as are oomiuonly Tf^mi 
by the great majority of mankind — arithmetic is not entitled lolk 
high place assigned lo it in the school curriculum; and still InH 
this the case if it is looked upon almost eiclusively as a buiiiin 
art to be applied mainly in the shop or the counting-house. Wbga, 
however, it is taught in such a way as not only lo give skill id 
computation, but to become one of the moat effeclive mauu i' 
mental training— especiaUy in the way of developing the RW)iaii{ 
power, and of teaching the child to think clearly and connectedlj— 
it gains immensely in importance, and is then, next to reading uJ 
writing, the moat profitable subject which the pupil is called apoi 
to learn.' It affsots directly or imllrectlr aJmoat avei? tnnd (f 
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iMxa work, ftnii tlie qiiaJities it derelops are of tlie greatest Bervice 
tbe possessor in meetiog tbe needs of daily experience. The 
lue of arittuuetio thus depends Tery laigelj upon the way in which 

is tAUght. 

(S) Anthmelic vitmed ai a leiaia and ai an art. — As an art 
tthinetic is coocemed with certain elementary proceases and titles 

otictilation which cud be carrieil out by figures alone. From tUi 
■Int or view arltlunetie alma at roaklns gwNl computers, and affords 
le necessary instructions and exercises for the pupils to become 
ipert in the ynrious methods by which such calculations as are 
-cessary in the ordinary affairs of life, or in business, can be made 
I the »horte»t and Iwst way. 

Tli« proceRMi are of two kinds, pore and applied. The former 
re of fundameotal iiiiportanec ami deal with abstract numbers only 
-as the first four rules, the pure ]jottiona of vulgar and decimal 
ractioDS, the theory of proportion, and eyolution ; the latter are 
MBntially but extension* of the processes of pure arithmetic to the 
olution of questions relating to money, weights, measures, etc. — as 
be compotmd rules, reduction, practice, interest, discount, and 
Tuions other more or less direct applications. 

As a «ri£iice arithmetic takes into account more particiilnriy tlie 
jiroperUet of nnmtwrs and the prlndplea whlah underlie tbe metlioda 
if dtiliSK wltb them. It shows how, from known facts, we may 
ptoreed to others by applying certain modes of reasoning and calcu- 
lation, and makes evident why the.se must lea<l to correct results if 
tccurately carried out. It appeals to tbe nndentandlag at ever; 
nn ; and one of its most valuable features is tliat it does not require 
mything to be accepted on truBt or authority, but leads the pupil to 
"ee ihot there are branches of knowledge where he umy rightly expect 
lemonstration at every point. It does not view the subject as some- 
Aiag to be leamal bi/ rolt ; but as a series of truths and prooessea 
*> be thovyht oiU. The interdependence of the Tsrious parte is 
'roaght clearly into view, and each is treated as a logical develop- 
nenl of what has gone before, 

Tbe scientific view of arithmetic does not in the least disregard 
f»e need of numerous exercises in computation ; but it endeavours 
a (eciire that they shall bo such as to give an insight into the real 
« of the subject, and that they shall he performed intelligently. 
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It emphaaiaes the importnnce of the fundamenlal proceMta, util indi 
to the expansiOD of the work in such a wn; that, while it anlid {<m- 
datioQ is laid for the fiitther proaecntion of mathematical ^udio. 
the pupil gains power in many directionB beeidea those cotKWwl 
luereiy with cnlculation. 

\Vhere the two Tiews are properly comhinefl, tfte ineinarliliif «( 
rulea is Bubordlnated to the dear grsup of principles and of tlw nil- 
tlon ot theae to practical appUcatioiu. so thut the pupil is abie i" 
make many of these upplicationa for himself without aoy set luU 
r6spectin(; them. Every new process or development is m treald 
afl to throw further light on the nienning and scojie of whai hni goDt- 
before, as well an give a glimpse of what has to come aAer. When 
the pupil is able to proceed bo far, there will be no break in tlu 
training given, from the inculcation of the first notions of ntunlia 
up to the nae of letter symbols und the more general muomR; 
which algebra nupplies. 

It HDiiM Ik a gmt miitalie to lupimK) that uithmctM eu It !a ugp 4(n 
uleqiiiitolr trrjitid from Uie sclenCKIc ifde In s anccoane: loeli tmttnal (u air 
i^oiDfl gradually u ttio chlld'H iindentitiidiiig ia itreqgtJienDd and ha fuu pons la 
nuon, BQt it ii iin wiuil ininlalis to kKp Uin pupil ataiwDiitiinteinn In mitir 
nunlpulstlng flgima. tben be ought to he lenming to tlilnli unl lo nalln II* [€»> 
dp]» »hleb und^Hle lil9 work. The onlf thlngto be in(i>l«d ap»n <■. tlul,»Ba 
Uu ehlM'i ponr u4 odinluliBc w&l ••m wHkon ignlBf Ub. dw wvA ti^MM 
mt^ litiUlgiat, and Uial, ■> he doielope, the logical ilde or tlie tabjrrt tlunU ^ 

dne can and ;iatience b« eiecciied. 

The Umita of artthmetlo, aa found in oor teit-bookd, are not laatiin] fsHtf, tat m 
almply thofw which bare btwn aanctLoned b^ conunon n^^ or Btirh ai m njV^ 
M Include a soiUble eleiaentUT eonnc The inlea given hav* nitri aMDBDK ■ 
wbaC vere ChoDght to be the neede ol the time ; and aomo odpb ootnmnti-a '>» 
and tret,' 'alligation,' ' [Hrtnenhip,' of varioiu Idcdi, etc — Ii^ra piaiUnUr <» 
appeared ft^pi our booka. OrdiDar; commeraiai nquirementA, bow«rer, atjll i^** 
almoat excluilvo cousldantion In tha way of applisd luiea, aoqM nt vhldi Vt IMl 
toproveaflittle, Kofaa;, UH tothecomiDonrnDDf pnplla,aiidothenannMM 
not ot atich pre-emiuent value aa tha time and attention demtedtatliem mqU^O 

brouglit into Importance many matters, upecLally retatiog to phjijd, vhMb ■ 
knowledge, have a distinct valne lo the ordmaij atTident, and an iti!(«ith»^ 
Oflflftt] for purpoacB of training RDd of practice In caleulal Ian. Fnm f hr ^ual^^ 
of a general edocaUon theae dninrre lo be trifalei! aa parti ot applied anUoa* • 
mnuh ai many of the thinga atlll lot forth al length ill our hooka. 



(3) General nhjfdi af ieifhiiig an'(Amf(i>.— The Iwo It 
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iew by the teacher in his treatment of aritlimetic i: 



.e pnpU irlUi tha ordliULry proouui ftsd roles 
•its, and to render him expert in computation by the beat 
lo that he may he able, with readiiie«a und reasonable 
Bty, to nmke aiich practical calculations as are likely to fall in 
within the common limits of the subject. 
> McoM to tbe child the benefits et tbe mental tcUnlng wbicli 
t teaching of tbe tnbject U calculftted to afford, so that, 
practical necda lire us fully satisfied lu circumstaui'e.s will oilnw, 
iderstandinK p^enerally is developed, and some power is given 
■on correctly from such data as are put before him. 

Ii closely associated in practice, and mutniilly helpful, the 
itfi be adopted to accomplish these objects are by nn means the? 
; and much care and judgment are often necessary to ailjtist 
[j their relative claims, anri to combine them in the most 
« way. When this is done, " Ihe pnlh along which the pupil 
nay be longer than the usnal route ; but then it is in broad 
^t, ho is more independent of his guide, and derives more 
IT from the eiLercige." 
^bave to aim nt is drill without vearioeBS. and the 
t Intelligence wltboat forcing or hnrry. £oth things 
; the child has to learn both to do and lo Ihinh He 
c been practised until he has gained cousiilerahle facility in 
il computnlinn, und yet have little or no real understanding 
a the other hand, he may have been intelligently 
md yet, from want of necessary imicticc, be able to make the 
^DB required only slowly and inoccLirately. 

a of tbe schtral U to glva a brood general training, not 

«s specialists. Tliosc matters, which are valuable to 

which all need, should receive attention first, then 

HoT« restricted usefulness. If the pupil bits been properly 

prill be able to acquire readily anything further desimhle 

Kf technical applications as they are wanted. 

I methoag, oHen wldnly .lUTrtf nt frora Oiob* giyen in onr 
Kt bqilntM mm complain of In nol l.liil the Iwya (rnm ot.r sthonls dn 
T^ptclil inilie*!'™!, bdl tlHt thej o(t*n Uek s thorougji giinuilVos 
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in Ilje nrriinary irUhraetlcil prooMMl, mud oonaequentljtlioB liltli ■ptntu Is ]Mtts^ 
wtiatlH miulred, orikllllD uiing it wticn 1<vni«il. 

ThB enct Waw to ba taken by Ihs lentiw rwpccCiDg the Mtnti i*i «™i* 
o( wiut iJiDald be taught irUl dnend lurgely upon the ataCoa and |if™|wW i* *• 
pu^la theuiao] veil— how &r il In poaifble to onrry them In the Mine Unj ■"U 1™1^I 
t achw), and wliat uae Oaj are likelj' to !« called upua to tnalu tl tttli 
ulOinielic la tlie (Btiue ; fcr, eleariy, a etait of piipUi, Htst of whom "HI fir m 
lhi!lr»tadlwto«mnchhlgh«tpoint,ahouldoDt bt Uraled In the Mine «» a> (bc- 
Intandcd for bnnlnoii or Ihs workahop at an eatUtT rtigf, No matler wdm Uu ("[d 
■topa, or tihit he iniy be deiUned for, ba ought at leaat tu gllD aomfUiiBe <4 Ib> 
tulnlng which Uis Btnilj- of arithmetic properlj conducttd i" ™]«ilatedti> (in. ipoi 
from mae smartucii In mechinli!*! eomputaOon : and to girla, efpeciriDr, tSi" M" 
InMlcctnal aide ia moch the more valuable. 

(4) VtdHt af aritkmetie in a gmtral nitant of (mtniBJ.— llw 
tniining to be obtained from the proper Btudj of erithmrtic » 
valtiabla and varied. There is Bcarcely any intellectual fKCultf tW 
it may not Ite made to strengthen. Procmaes and rules nwy btSir 
gotten, from want of opportunities to apply them, hut the benrfiotl 
effecta of having been put through the mentjil gymnartio tt«i™g 
which the work ahould atford are lasting, and eiitend fhr beyond th 
limits of the subject itself. We may briefly sum up wme rf ito 
more m;irked of tha Deneftta to be decived trom u Intelllcuit imU 
of arlthmetlo as follows :— 

(a) It gives vigour, freedom, and flezlbilltT to Uie mlad; It hrlf^ 
to briny llie faculties under control, iind affords a moW vilail* 
logical training in continuous thinkinj,' iind the drawing of (iirittt 
inferences. 

(h) It pTOmotea quioknaia of appreliuuion and of mental mm- 
ment ; it puts the pupil habitually on the alert, and malwa bi* 
ready in resource and prompt in seizing upon the easential poioli «' 
liny matter presented to him. 

(c) It Btrengtbena tbe power of attentton, and cuttiiaM tW 
habit of applying the mind closely und stoadily to one thing al • 

(d) It brings itrongly into view the Importance of a clear pW 
of Ideas, exactness of statement, and aystenuitlo ftiraagenutt ; tod 
impresses the pupil with the necessity of caution in dealing »i^ 
and interpreting fscts. 

(e) It enconragu the bablt of looking into tUnge, and eMrdw 
ingenuity in iinrarellinsr any complex relation or invulved statemnl 
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(/) It AMten leU-rBliAnc*, stlmuktes the pupil to tace difficulties 
courageously, and ^ows Bomething of what loaj be done hy patient 
investigation. 

(g) It devalopa tbe power of abitractton, and leads to Ilie com- 
prehension of the nature of abstract quantitiea and the appreciation 

Co It alia tlie tr&lnlng' of the memor;, by accustoming the pupil 
10 the association of ideas in natural sefiuences and to the recognition 
of the importance of their connection and true subordination. 

Thd cotmnlttJogDrarulD 1^ idBiuarjr Kbd the wurklu^ora iiiultllDiiuorcxAiiipleB tc 
glT« tliA Te<iuiaEt4 fkclllCy in Aallng *^^ the flgimi Ji a r«7 dlnennt tblnf from 

viplADfttlon^ ud to go through the mere wor^l-r^ipetlt^oEi uf the logical f'lmt. li not 
to think, and inoit not be Dilitaktm lOr tnlntng. 

Whtn Brilhmottc l> tjiiight in tlie imilmtivo non-fntelllgent w«y, llm pupila t,n qu1l« 
ttntbla to pruued wllh iny problem, or nnuinil rorai or gnrciae unUI Ihej bare been 
put opon the tnek of (he rule ; mad though Ihej mey be able to wprk mim emcUy 
tttfT the t^Achpr'A model, they do thin vlthoat uy dear nbdemtMndlng of whet tbvy 
■re Bboat. In lUh > cue, ei Dr. Lieber pcdnte Dot, the mbitct camta to be Inked 
upoDu "iDUietlUne not njnch better thin m play with eertaJn ilgiii eecording to 
omTentioiuiI mlei ; a dJiciepancy which la pregnant with (he wont umMqueDCeai 

oOled upon U> ai,[>ly them." 

H. Geseral CosaiDEiiATiuss respbctinb the Conduct lyp tux. 
Work. 

(1) Tht niatiwi of lacntal to writUn arithmcdc—Wiuit is called 
mentaJ ulUunette, that is, the solulion of exercises nitboiit ftnjr 
written uiil, is of frequent service in daily life, und property taught 
is of the greatest utility in the ordinary proL'e.sies of cidculatioiL It 
abonld iQppl? t&e gTmnaetic training- vhereb; compatatton ie 
rendered more rapid and certain, and the work to be written down li 
In muiy cases sbortened and simpllfled. The great mbtiikc which in 
maile is to ti'ach uieiiiid iind writteu nvithnictic aa Utough they were 
distinct mutters, with ditl'erent aims and methodf?, instead of cloHely 
aMOciated parts of the same work. There should be the most 
intimate connection between the two, und the essential nature of the 
work should t>e viewed as the same in botii, the pen being used 
to record the partial results arriveil ot mentally, where the nunil«rn 
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ore too great, aod the maQipulation of them too complint«dj for ik 
luind to carry forward the working without such aid. 

Tbe dissociation oT mental and written ultliinello Iia* waaj nil 
remits ; and in part, nt least, uccouots for the coninion nagteet of 
systeniatiu training in dealing vith numbers menlully, as well u bt 
the want of accuracy and facility so olWn noticeable in wriuen 

nental work nktmiUy precedes and lead* np to written MtntUn: 
and as far as possible the inethoda employed should be auimiliteii- 
Mere tricks, dodges, and short cuts, which may be nsed for tlw 
solution of some particular kind of example, hut which htie m 
place in ordinary work, are of little moment combed witli thf 
power to jierform eaey calculations by methods which can ht 
employed in all aises. The value of the latter ia not likely to h 
osar-esti milled. Facility in adding and luultiplyin;; number* ii of 
special importance and should be carcfiilly proi-ided for. 

It is not wise to attempt a complete course of mental work Mm 
'begtnning written exercises. Thv two should proceed ude by liHe; 
and when a child can employ a process with soct^ass menially, bi 
should be taught to apply it in the harder cases where he will otti 
the aasiatance of the pen. The distinctly gTmnastto asutdni m 
best erlTen at the beelnnlDE of the lesiim ; but they should dm b 
continued loo long, and cerLiinly not to the point of fati^e. II U 
tbe leentarity of mental exerdBea, sot the mere lenKth oT time d*t«W 
to tbem, wblcb doea Kood. 

Good qucKtioDing liu much to do wilb suOFuiful progn» id nuDUl iMoA 
Hud the lraich<:r miisC Dot shirk Uie trouble uid itctlTllj aecemur tor perfiiniUifiM 
put of the vorl! wdl. The eierclsai should be intdrastiiig uid nrifd, ind ii<* 
with lumulent mmrbia* to kMp eiory <me aa the Hart. Fluec-Ukinc. ud elM 

In girlni; hiinl»r oierelBBH to Im worked inenlnny, •njr dlOlisnltjr hfj«i4lK'' 

wriltenou impor or the bluk-bosrd. «o Uist they tniij kwp thufi riarlgr btftn tt* 

(2) EjjilanatoTyworh — General virJhod of proadurt intrad^^ 
Tide.— The rule should be gradually arrived at by tbe pvplls Sai» 
tlTely, that is, through their own observations and conclusion^ i> 
full force and meaning being grasped practically, oa 6irMpo0ti'ii 
by the examination of a number of examples, before aQyatUnplli 
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made to expreBs it Id a funoul alAtement. Taught in this vaj the 
principles ore clearlj understood, anil the words have a, meaning fur 
the pnpils which they hare seen to he Inie ; their inteUigenca is 
exercised throughout, und as ttic rule simply euihodies the result of 
their own experience, it is more easily remembered, and is a more 
useful possession to thtm than if merely atcepted on the authority 
of the teacher. It la almost always well to gratify the child'a love of 
dltcovery ; the consciousness of power -when he has made out a thing 
fijf himself is a strong incentive to further effort. 






wtllM ill Knight'i ( 






Lhe rale ihaul<] be tupprcucd oromltW; dot i 
uught, withoat the rule, to perfunu Ihf sdme opui 
Hooiu, or augltt not to b4 commutiioitAl, whtn 
mora Uboriuiu uiil circuitous tbui trbui It Li mp] 
of tbs rato [■ unintelligible, even when oommunl 
to inppm it : the» nay 1» more ba 
tnul thin In luring It vitlioiit Uie pnctic 

the laarner W ilitajTir, but ulmlttlDg at tn 



It may genonlly be dulnbte 
Uie mlDd to take tbingi upon 
i lo be dcrlred rrom tlie rtile 
■e not ii'lIbiD tie compus of 



winprol 



And U 



; not In (lie Dnt iDitrnicii, Indeed, befun the wist ol ttaem 
bH been fouDd, nod tbelr vulne contequeiitly •ppj-Mlnted, by eiiuiipli!i of tbe Mine 
uperailoiu pcTfarmed wlUiout them; bat u toon u ttaew prellmiDHy itcpi have bMn 
gone throngh, and irlthoul waiting till the lame autloua proccu liai been catried 
Into other dnpartmenta of the aut>Ject>" 



I The 8t«p« Of the teaching in Introdnclng a new mle will bu some- 

ba) &qplanatloii of the proceaa in Ita simpleit form, with any 
Tete illustrations necessary to secure full understunding and the 
Jlldng of eusy examples menially. 

nb) Thorough questioning as to the meaning of each step, so as to 
f iMre the prindpte on which the rule is to he liased. 
K(c) The worldng and dissection on the black-board of more dlBlcnlt 
3 accorduiica wiih tht rule to he afterwards (^''en, eo that 
|l nature and order of the steps iiiny be clearly iipparent. 

) QuMtlonliig to bring ont exaotlr what has b«en donv; Siid, 
e any gain will result from so doing, to express this in a nest 
8 perspicuous form of words for use as a practical rule. 
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(r) Tli« worldng of tMt exunplM by ttia pnpUa UMmulm w m 

to ensure thiit the wbule has been uoderatoDd, and the melhciil tt 
least dearly grasped. 

In many cases it will be advisable to anslTM tlie proceM nltUniuii 
to b« a<lopt«d, Hnd to consider eocli step separately, until lh« eottl 
nature of wh.it is to be done i» clearly comprehended by tlie tliitdm I 
Tbe work may then be fhortened and condensed, and the niuin 
able form given for expeditious solution. 

Attliough rnqQFntl>- Uo mucb in mid in dsacriblng the mode of »oAln(, IL>t)M|fl 
lag is dRcii defectin ftom not being pi 
If tbo children merely tollow certain roi 



kely to In n 



■nlnUnti 



ir !■ Kilned, w>d prnpialiiM 



Tbe t«acher should lay HtreiB upon the principles imderliliiK * m- 
cees, and as far a^ possible the rule to be memorised altould be ieiitM 
from these ; he should also keep the piiiiil'.i niimi cle-ir :is to wtii a 
oasumed and what is proved, and point oat distinctly the diffennce 
betweea particular instances and general conclusions. The re<iii{iii— 
tion of the geuerul us distinct from the particular is a very imporUiife 
part of the tniining to be gained from arithmetic, niid the cotifwiun 
of the two is a frequent source of error. Where Ibo work li v> b^ 
bmMd upon reasoning, eocli concluslen sbould be evident to the pupils ; 
andwhen these conclusions have been combined, and tbe general rpralt 
grasped, enecciues should be given in applying the same mode ol 
reasoning to various problems in many different directions. 

His tescblDE ma}- eSfiilr bft spoiled by going mater Uisnllie pupils in tbli It Ibllcni 
lutel]'; Bod it is iinpartaiit it lint lainikr them ititc clenrly trlikt tbTliiHilm* 
it eaeh Hap or tha ifnrli, until tliey are nbln lu glTeui intelligible acDoan[(iI<K?v7 
put nf an eumple— what eicli llnfl nf Ogiim reimHDla, and so on, Otaifii iliai^ 
■ksBld bt tpMtlij Botsd ; ir the value or the unit In each case were kept cleulj IB vim A 
many eserelaeii wuuld be easy which loo on«a prow stumbliDg'Woelai la titnr ^ 

prOgTMS. 

In many instances we cannot hope to make a child fuUj c<ir>3- 
prehend a rule until he has frequently applied it ; but wc mar 1«^ ■' 
liim to feel its need and make clear to liim how it is to be uied. 

Complete understanding is rarely to be secured at first ; 
wise teacher will patiently go back again and again to an o' 
until it gradually clean away and full light breaks through. 
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Clitlilrea Hurt mnoh In ilie qnlcknrM with which lliey yilck u 



that to teoJd chltdrfiii u itDi)!!! when I 
tilgfa rout W ftilut*. 

The luiguAgfl employed moat glvo 
thoutil tx mutered Indapendsnlly li 






nliic In whJch the; m 



t( tbla hu ht 



ft new procRflfl of working the Qnt sumv let dhould be exictly 
hnmgli daring the teaching, and anffldeatly Baay to ha readily 
uoderatood. 



[ements. 
jQBure regjlar 



3 biickn'unl 



(3) The geittTol conduct of practice teork^Xaluri of &e examjila, 
iliteijplinary mtattirtg, etc. — Directly tbe cliildreii are able to work 
rasy examples with succesa, tlie arithmetic lessons will be almost 
entirely a matter of well ■ordered practice until a new rule has to be 
introduced ; tliough occesionallj passages of class teaching will be 
given when any pretty general failure shews that a difficulty haa been 
en(?onntered, or when it is desirable to include any matter of more 
odranced clmrautpr. 

The main things to ba looked to will be :— 

(a) The suitability of the examples. 

(6) Neatness of figures yood form, and logical 

(e) The thorougUneas of the disciplinary 
and vigorous effort and perfect honesty of perfo 

(it) Careful correction of the exercises. 

(r) Judicious individual help given to duller or 
pupiU 

The ixamplea must be prosreulTely uranffwl, 
gradually to increase in difficulty as exercises in computatioo, but, 
when tbe necessary mechanical skill has been attained, to demand 
more and more that the child shall exercise his wits. Before a rule 
is left, bis experiences in applying it to different ti'pcs of sums should 
have been of a very varied character, one set preparing the way for, 
and leading up to, others of a more advanced character. 

Kanj of tlie eserdsea should ba given In words, either dictated or 
written on the block-boaril, so that tbe pupils may be accustomed to 
different forms of statement, and exercised in making the necessary 

ItraDshition into figures. 
I Problems should be Introduced earlr, a.i they are most valuable for 
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the purpose of training the intelligence, and may easily be lojuit in 
a hij(h degree interesting and stimulating. They should )ie tuij,; 
dedadbla Irom Uie prlnclplea prsvlDiut; learned ; and the ^diial 
passage from easy exercises of thought to more difficult and wuijilct 
questions Ehould be specially attended to, as at every point llu 
is to be encouraged to think, and shewn how much be Ciu> 
do by making the essay in earnest The didiculties 'which 
themselves are usually of two kinds ; first, that of disentangi 
various points, so as to make out the conditions given, and find (lie 
mode of discovering the rehition sought ; and, secondly, that of sUUbk 
the whole in logical order and the best form, so that it may 
that the pupil realises the force of each step La the reasoning. 



! oflin glsrinot; it 



OlSUUBK I 



It ti Beat luwtea to i»tv pnvili ploddlnf imvaT Uowb PK" o' * 
utlf tlw HBW UBd wtbh thi IdsK of HCOTlMt pari«l uirdTuj ; AH It in tlao t4 Kt long ud 

■trfiDgtIi In ]at«r practice sucb ciumpla tuit perbaps fierve a Iweful purpotc : bBX to 
DrdJury eiercise, Ult« ilamb-belli tlutan ton htmry, they do miicb man hum Us 
good. Too often It 1a tlie teacher'fl auo, not tJtff ohild'i odvuiUSfl^ ThIeL u onD< 
sidend. "In irlthmetic, tbroagliaDt," hti Mr. SalTord, "time murt be Uliuin; 
rroni liddlei, pnutu, apentions wllb enormous Dumben. long lumt nn lh< lUti r 
bUek-boud, and given to lolld work in tlie sleinentt of numben, ei;p«Ulr uunU 
irork, to eitouiporiud eunples, to practical applications □( uitbnistie wbich Mllf 



Frequently in the exercises of beginners there is an BbMnce tjl uj 
dednlte arrangement : the figures are crowded togelier and Udij 
spaced, and the various parts of the solution are statUered over d 
paper in patches. It should be made perfectly eSear that mneKS 
required beyond merely setting Uie coirsct answer. nHiere theil 
have to be stated in logical form, these should l« distinctly d 
and not confused by the insertion of small subsidiary calm 
whiih should be jotted down at the side or performed i 
Badly muile figures are often mistaken, and irregnlarity in then 
from tlie figures not being properly placed under one another lill 
common source of enor. 




■bull 



Tha dlsdpUiiary meuuret, especinU; those taken to 8 
the exercises are honestly and independeatly performed, are a matter 
of tbe gravett concem tn tbe clou practice of orltlunetlc. In no 
part of the teacher's work is neglect followeil by more di.iastroua con- 
sequences than in this. So adroit are children in c{)pying from one 
another, where the inclination t« do so exists, that unless it m rendered 
practically impossible by mechanical armngements, or the greatest 
vigilance is exercised, it is very likely to elude the teacher's notice, 
.-ind nuy go on to a lamentable extent Botb morally and Intallec* 
tually copying tuu tbe norst reiulta ; and, if not vigomualy checked, 

"it vill rapidly spread, like a diseiLse, and soon sap all self-reliance 

honest independent effort, as well ua destroy all real pleasure in 

the part of a large proportion of the class. Where the 

''iahit Bxiflta to any great extent, the t«acher should look upon himself 
as almost entirely to hlame, and he should never rest until it is 
completely eradicated. 

I Copying almiild aJwayi t» treated aa a grave osence. It is of no 
BM merely to appeal to a child's honour, for the sense of duty is but 
pnperfectly developed in him ; but the dishonesty and evil results of 
aba vice should be clearly pointed out, and some punishment will 
often be necessary to enforce the tearher's iiyunetions. Severe 
pnnUlmietttB alone, however, are by no meaiu a anlBclant remedy, 
and in many cases not a proper one. 

With Rgsrd to amagEinegti for tbe preTtntion o[ copTing, If the pcpils m in tlie 
deiki, u th«y trill be gcnenUy Ibr irlthtnetls pnctlce, tbej ahaold be separstcd ss 
bx u poHlblF, uid t»u aeUor illnlUr >uiiu given ont Bo tbit wtJiieaBl lUlilna hu* 
aiainu mrL If the cUiu is on tlie Hoar in > Kmicircle, Bitemate pupils aaj be 
uimit to idvinoo one >i*p to Ihc front, nd Hume trhlah Mmsin in [heir plMo" to turn 
right nboDt (See, or every lucceoding pair nmy be imdo to itand back to bwik. BMh 
child should be tanghl to attoud abiolutcly to bla own buiiuoai, and to turn over h!i 
paper or ilatc dlrectlj In? nork I0 i.'uEuj>lt1/^d. 

There must be no loitering, for rapidity la an Important element in 
good working ; and it will generally be found, where the pupil has 
1 properly trained, that ap»ed and accuracy go tOEether. In the 
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higher cLisseB, when a rale has l<een fuiil; mastered, the pupila inof t| 
allowed to work independentlT fratn books. They should n 
access to the anevets, however, nor should these be given until <( 
work is completed. The correftion of the exercises a 
thorough, not merely the perfunctory making of a sum i 
As a rule, the pnpU ibould discover his error for blauel^ and o1 
the correct result before the example is left. 




It will often be neceEsury during early pniftjt-e work to lielp 
IndiviautJg vbo lutve not [ally grasped Uie leocbing id order lo 
prevent their remaining idle. The best way is to lead iheni to 
recognise whut is needed by means of questions. 



■mU unci ID 



lU ^ve Ju>t thr hclii Drtiei m 



(4) Oood kabilf of eiil filiation. — Unless carefully looked atltr, 
children readUy adopt roundabout and clumsy ways of procediirt-or 
continue to use the detailed modes of statement employed in lesniiiijf 
a process, lonj; after these should have given way to more nbbreTiitol 
forms whith allow the mind to pass rapidly from one partiul naull to 
another. Bad bablts of calculation (inc« contracted «i« OUBanlt H 
EBt rid 0^ and oflun stick to a person through life. In emplojiai; 
the ordinary protesses— especially of addition, subtisction, multipli- 
cation, and division — the pupiU siiould be accustomed from tbo firei 
to good methods of performing the individual steps, and to ll 
use of as few words as poeilbis in worUng, whether spoken il 
or gone over mentiiily. 






vtlhoDt mantlanlng hov ueli 1> obUlnnl. 

Beyond tlia most fllcmentmry lUge aftuUn^ od till daft 
ena there It sLnald b« Uinlted, Ibi the most part, to [<urj 
iHutnMnn until t)ie bdiqh of iny two illglti hive boen f 



bM b* maoliantd In pusi 
nm abmUd be Dg m< 

perforeiHl « fir ui pt 



I BMb 



i« Oflvit 44rlas «of h 



ftiMlly. 



(5) Tfcc Jraming of Tahh>. — There is no roynl road to learning 
tritbmetical tAblee, but one method of doing this mnj be much more 
intelligent ajid sHtiafactory tliiui another. T»blei s&onlil not 1w 
Ivonght before chlMren. too soon, nnr should they be given them to 
be leiimed by henrt without preparation. They should rather Biim 
lip and syst^iniilise previous work, no that the pupils may both 
undersliind and appreciate the value of the orderly arrangement and 
the grouping of Bimilar results. Where the children are led to 
conBtruct tbe tables for thomselveB, after having investigated before- 
hand the individual truths, Fuch tablex will be much more real and 
int«Uigilile, as well as more attractive, than when siniply presented 
without explanation aa a piece of task-work, to be learned by cease- 
less repetition only, and without any idea of their usefulness or the 
iiimle of their application. 

When the nature of a table is dearly understood, the reaulta 
ltd be gone over continually in the snme order, so long as the 
whether simultaneous or otherwise, is not allowed to 
iriaorae by being earrie<l too far at one time. Drill of 
li kind brings in tbe aid of association, slves a, certainty which la 
f«rel7 lecnred In anr other vay, and Sxes In tbe mind a ttandard farm, 
a^ It were, to which appeal can be made In case of dlfScolty. The 
•iKociations in the end tend to become cnniplelely avitomatlc, so that 
the results come instantly and Bpontaneoiisly into the mind ; and so 
\oDg as there ia any hesibition, or any effort is required, the tables 
cannot be said to be known as ttiey should be. 

ftLtaUXj of application la to be gained by niunerons and vailed 
mlscellaneons exerolaes, pcrfonncd mentally, and embodying the 
trutbi which have been learned. 



\v He 
^^etiti 
^P^Klikti 
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rAapoBslblfl, thoyBhoald be tangblit 
II wJU tliBTi corDR in to ftx Uta tkctv, whlah liAVfi been gone oti 
.n rcprmlurtiig them. 

Mmed before the next !■ proceeded irlth. n> p^H 
Oiuarealiuthsnlstlaaslilp between uddltlon ud maltiiiUatiDD, u nil ■ Ua 
id laboureffecledbTremeniberiiiKthe result* oniie for ■Q.aiiladd 
id isIculUa escli HtKnii eveiT tlinn it ii WBRtod. 

htm 11 u ID tlmH. It Is s htivj biulnras, md Cor arrtinar; pupil* iha wUl b> ta 
Uttle eoDcemed with ulculAtion aftemnU it rcrlaltiljr EeemH (bat ibe ttou fviiiM 

iDBllieiiutlFal (tndleB, the knonlcdBS of tbesB eiCcDdnl nsulla U iiBCftil,uii]nitlii 
end wonld no doubt nve conBidenible time, «Bpocl*i1j if Bucb pupil* wm tiugU b 
Bpplj theoi In the mBn)' dIffireuE wbjb pcmiiblK. Still. Ibo BppUeBliiH) ot Dn 
method of molllplTliiji such nmnbem mentBllr BfemB to bvtvt BlmnsC bs nlL 

Pot Ibe full [lIUHtintlon of tli" I*bl« et wtl«tatB and ubmim Om <ebKi1 Ibnbl 
paaBBBBB |«iT or KBiui *it)i ■ sprlm of ord Idutt weights, b two-fom mle, i jvi 
nieaiare, ■ pair, and ■ tl-j-urd taps nr clialn. It it luiiinthing for tlm <JiUitra ti 
Ieudw tbcK Dbjecu, but it will add grNitly to the nalityaud value bi well u Id Hi 
Intumt of UiD teidiiDg if tliey ire allawRl to oh tbeio, an la lo often nasmaU 
andaoiveljr done. In this reapoet th» eontiDenla] achoolBareiilsUncllriheBilofia 

(e) ShoHmed procu»t$, eojUraeled methodn, and aj^iroiimalimi. 
Tlmt modo of working and of stilting a sum should be taught Gtn 
whioh eniiblw the pupil to apprehend most dearly the principhof 
the process, and leadB him to see throughout exactly what ht ii dgu^ 
and why he does it ; hut, when this haa been accomplished, themtk 
should be abbreviated to the best form for ordinary pmctive, luul Uf 
time-saving device should be adopted which is wilhia the child'i 

cation, and to use Ihn onllnaTy fOm of aliort divlalon, mTiltijiUcitioti.and iHmm 
hy Ikctan, the coRijiact mode of working O.O.liL In place of that which Mm Ot 
form of long dlvtelon, CBncelllng, cte. The abbnTlaled method of prrfennlli; bcc 
divlalon, recotiimended bj De MorRun, will b« mentloDed hereaner. 

taaUmmm; and If aklUiiIlr qnestloncd will ofteu be able to auggeit hun Ibrtui^ 

may be curtailed. Whn thi U 

Budta >r worUBf ehoutit U aiMlillM on tU blaek-beard t 

which the rhiMn^n cnii devUe lieiiig riinde iih of ani 

until wbal Is wanted i> nrriici! nt. Thu two prooBuea 

I«Nd, ud the BBTlug elTeoted matle dear bj qneal 

UglDM In each, Dotiog the incmued cleornenB and 
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i division of decimals, 
and of finding sqaare iind cube roota, are of much value in solving 
thnse harder examples which Uie piipila will meet with when they 
e niasi«red the ordinary modes of working and come to the review 
1 completion of theae subjects. The saving of time will then be 
eciated, and the working will afford excellent practice in accurate 
Iculatinn aa well as encourage the pupils to attack courageously 
mptes which, without such aid, would often be extremely tedious 
I troublesome. The methods should be thoroughly taught, and 

■B learned should not be allowed to be forgotten. 
Tbe ineUiiNli of obtalnlns approximate remits, accurate as far as 
b of any practicsl viilue or a.i the diiti upon which they are founded 
Hiirin allow, should also receive much more attention than they usually 
^^Bi^ especially in the case of advanced pupils wbo are continuing their 
^^■Mbematical work. In higher applied arithmetic, particidnrly where 
^^■tdnials are employed, such methods are a great saving of labour, 
^^ftd impress upon the pupils the importance of exercising their 
^^HDunon sense, and of examining how fur the particulara given will 
^Hnirant the accuracy of the result.' 

It do« not roltno lUut n deelmal !■ ftlvap Ui« more icvnntti t1i« futtlii'i' it ia 
enrrlnl ; xod to cantlann (lie working liexond the point at vhluli lbs naDit cfuu In 
be tnuiwonhT, orodlio ilightfat iiDportanCB, lanbsurd. Fre^neDtlx, trom tliuvfry 
iiHtim of tliB dsis given, tlic; cann'jt ti« dcjii^ndcil ngion beyond nboiit two [ilncei, 
■nd hitiNto etlenliU Ub answer in snch ant to (even ureiglit plueiiii not Only 
■ «Este of time, but givea the pupib k orong iiolloo of wtut xliQold bs uliued at, 
it»>>iel]f, ntionst reiulu. 

l-wlpoBeit nntil Ibe thmrsf of Uieiu cooim la 1w eonsldared in »l)(Bbra ud tilgono- 






n dlffloii 



I will tiiiui 



* bmngbt w 






(7) Bookt, «[c— Arithmetifl Iwoks should not be put into the hands 
of the pupils too soon, and it is a mistake to beffin with a large and 
complete treatise at first. At no itaffe sbonld books take ths pUce 
of teacUng. The accounts of tbe various processes should be given 
mthcT in the concise form suited to review than in the fn11 and 





[ ■• W |M«m *a ilfp^ ope 

■ with wUd be h 




•f OM NMitfRC 9Mnr. ftia miwliiUww to falaetpliN, ton a 

UiMlM' UmA» to B««a] «Mi. In ai ilic cdis 
McbinX "f anlhinetic, al lewt, the work u necesnrilr to ■ o 
«td*nbte nUnt Rmpiricml anil aoalytica] : and it \s odIj nhen ol 
IftM* Ml) unmti ifracp of principles have been gamed thai Iha mm 
MlMillflo anil i^nthotia lide of lite work can be HucMeearulljr tnoM. 
Thi* luiwavcr !* no nrguuient for its neglect when the right tiae 
nrrlv**. 

IHrMPMUliiMl'iMwl 
a mloBIIni nainben, 

il {>iM> nf iiumhtT n« associated frith aehial thiitgn.—h iht 
KM! Of tb« obUd are aotlTe, and it U to tbew th 




teacher must appeal if he would sucueed. Tou{:h and sight uiuat be 
made to assist each other. By seeLn)( and handling objeuta the child 
comes to recognise them as independent things, and to reialisu the 
difference between one and more than one. By and by he comes to 
perceive something of the nature of a unit, and of a group aa made 
up of a number of single things. He thus gradually leama to count, 
and eventually gains more or less clear ideas of the eiinpler numbers 
as repreaenting groups of actual things. The teaching most 1m 
■yitsmatlo but not fonaaJ ; and while real training is being given, 
the whole must wear to the pupils the aspect of a pleasant pastime. 

OhJecU ot Tirioaa klnila which tlm thlldran can handle and group For llicinKlru— 
13 toj bijcki, (vnmUn, bouia, luublfs, Iliort lutlil, sUipH ot curd, small tiles, tin 
HildlEn, Etc— u vcUumamboc pictu en and black-board diawiags. ma; all be madegf 
ihc fEmt«t UHi. ThB exeroiKS may ba varied In lOiDoiC endlcii MtyB. JiDch patJKnn 
anil bcigbtDcu of iiumner are uecesiur)'. Tlie tfochur must tenter Into Ihs spirit oCthe 
•Turk hlmmlf In sncli ■ way as to make it interesting, and n-hllo the puplle are guided 
bf luggEttiODa, ijiieatloolDg, nod sn on, cin mnit be taken Dot to laltleDt ttaeni to 
nndns conttnlnt. Thej mnit not be driven, but Jrd to eiereiaa theli own ln£cnnlt]r, 
and to till all tbey <-jin And oot. Tbelr corioalty will thna be arouied, thsj ■it] bg 
nnilDiu to know more, and will lisUu <rllh pleasure and even avidity (o wliat the 

(2) Rtalimtion. of timple ubtlract numbers.— The next step is to 
get the child to pnas from the realisation of numbers, as representing 
groups of things present to sense, to the abstract notions of these 
ntunbera stripped of all asaociatioiis with actual objects, Tlw puiage 
!■ k critical otte, and needs to be very carefully made. It has often 
been pointed out tliat the best way of accomplishing it is through the 
u;e of concrete numbers, as representing groups of things familiar to 
the children but no longer before them. This recollection of a group 
of objects helps the conception of the number of them, until 
eventually the pupils come to realise clearly what is meant by three 
apples, or five books, in their absence, and are able to represent hy 
a series of strokes or marks upon the black-board the number 
of things named. By long continued and divemified exercises of 
this kind the pnpils gradually recognise that the numbers are really 
IndependeDt of the things themselves, and may be thought of apart 
from tbeiu. 



bat by the iiretentalidji c 



relop jnuloally and 
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hiulDta to recngiilao »t ovrry point (laetly liow (»i tliU devolopnieiit tiu tikn plm 
aadtoamage hi* sxnTjacs ind mFUim] uconliDKly. 

(3) FtTtt notiong of the addition and tubtraaiwi of numinv- 
Wheo the thililren have obtained tolembly clear ideas of Uk nlur 
of the niunbera up to t«D, and can count to some dUt«nce bejiud 
that point, it is time for them to bo mode ocfiunintcil tritfa "ii 
proce^scA of ndilition and subtraction. Tbe namben to Im ilM 
must be represented concretely, and Ibe reinltB readied u Dnt tp; 
counting tbe actual object*. By frequent and regiilur oral prLiciict, 
not too long cootinued (it one time, the totala of any two numbere Isa 
than ten must be gradually fixed in the mind until thej can be givui 
at once rui a single act of tneniory. Sabtraction ia beet IntroduM, 
perhaps, by adding two groups of objects and then taUnf ewb la Mn 
from tbe total ; and when once the pupils hare cIpotI; gnsped tit 
notions of addition and subtrat:tion, the two kinds of ex 
proceed side by side. 

Th« conimnn prvctice \i far the beAcher to move too npliUf to i 
ixflrdses, ln«t«ad of ccmituiUj and ttioroughly practialne the childna ii 

the eurciHs becoming tedlooB tToni c(iDtlDQ«<I ItoTiAtEon of tlitt «*inr 

groit dilDcuIly. 
In Che tiuds of ■ nkimj tacJier tlie biU taat Is ■ very ulvfDl pje« 
In onliniry ai 



luy easily ba domODHnted. Msny (Htlm 



of tbe t 



ung tliat Bgnred by Mr. F^lcb,' i 






» Tsrtically Rn iKot 



a liDrin>DlUly. Mid thD I 



cards on Hhich the nguna ■» printed in bold typo. 

"me numerical frama hai been in use slice ISIIL It li sUl U 
Rimia, and tJiat Rnula heraelf boironed It from CliinB."— (t'onfOtpn 

(4) The Teprtittitation of numhtu by nrilUn tpnboU—'n*^ 

will now be prepared for learning how t« ejcpreas easy niii»ii_ 

written aymbola, and will doubtless in many cases have fell tJ)«( 

me iiieaiu of doing this when called upon to represeotsi 

. by a series of strokes. They should, without any reference M 

decimal notation, bo taught to write the nuinbcrs from 1 leSO 

I be jible to givo at once l!ie number corresjiondiiig W f 
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fnbol, or vice vtna, imd also to represent by written figurea little 
1 addition and subtraction after these faaTe been worked 
benlAliy. 

The Uicliine of ths syriibolfi, nr rtj^orPB lepreeedtlng DnmbcTHt is 4 macb euitr 

tjKiaijht. Tbs onl iraik icitl gndiull]' be tytUaiiiKsed In tlie fnm o[ UhlEi, lbs 
■nulla beiog in the Qnt ituunce iliKorered by liii^ pu|ii1« tbemwlves ua put niioii 
the btack-boatd. Thwa will he gone over time sftir lime in litis snd nurreeilliig 
fbtgefl ii&tll tbflj are kuowu with DertalDtj and «]uctiieafl, uil lutootly coiDe up 

KdO the Goiucloiuiiea vithoat effort wheo vuitf jI. 
(6) Introdiidioa to the priTiciph of the decimtU 7iotafion. — When 
« earliei portion of the work has been properly taoght, the prin- 
dple of the decimal notation maj readilj be expLuned, the changes 
from one denomination to another being fuUy illustrated objectively 
in a way shortly to be described. At tbe hiindreda a pause ahould be 
made, and the workiag extended to simple examples in addition and 
subtraction, the latter, howerer, being still confined to cases in which 
each figure in the subtrahend is less than the corresponding figure in 
the minuend. 



uuiubrn ihoDld be lucd, uii 


1 the niulte raaiy be Ceaud n* 


!hj-»ppeilKnMMlol(]eel3. 


. Oral wotli will be rtgnlul)' 


1 Lboh being .Hotted toti 




imberm >n tint the cbllclrei 


1 nujf be led to ircognlM the 



(6) The gradual mlhdiavTol of objietiiv deiitonatTa(U>iit. — As soon 
a* the children have become familiar with the use of concrete num- 
bers, and have progressed sufficiently to be able to grasp in some 
degree the meaning of abstract numbers and to employ them in their 
exercises, objective demonstrations and illustrations should gradually 
be withdrawn as a basis of the teaching, and only used in caaes of 
difficulty, or to make clear some new principle. Tbe intaltiooal 
•tags of aritbmetlc Is a very trnportaitt one, as upon tbe way in 
vlilcti tbis Is maitered will depend very largely tbe tutors tnccess 
of tbe papUi Is nnderatandlng tbe fundamental processes of tbs 
mttJect, ana tbair power to apply tbem IntglllKautly. But, while 
the children must not be pressed unduly, it is a mistake to keep 
tbem confined to such exercises when they becouie capnble of being 
led step by step U) perform easy excrciaes of thought, and to draw 
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■imple coDclaaioiu without nnj uaoci&Uon witli kctunl t 

The gndukl {lUHicc from lactung baxd apon ■ppEal* to Uic ___ «. 
inon ibaliKl iiul \og\al ktwl needs to b> \etj azelaUj meda, aad to en 
two Mturielonlr daniaudi ■ gimil ilol ol iniight Into the nflavUchU 
iDlod li eipuidJBg, M well M Jadgnuot Id drvielag niiuble uid nritd csnlis 

Grithe's Method. 

Tills L-i a i5irefallj develiii>e<l ultecjpt to ;;ive liie child full at 
acciii>t« noClons ol the natnn, propertle*, and aomblnatlau ol til 
nosibera ap to 100, by uieuna of thoroufjh HQulyais ood coinpoiwii 
liased on weU-celevtal nod systematical!; ananged iUustnliniu. Tht 
order of the work U jierfectly clear and regular throughout bdi 
nuinber is in turn inude the subject of special teaching of the objan- 
lessou kind, and all the olementAry operations of uddition, suhtnKliw, 
multiplication, and divisioD. within the limits of the Qunibec, ui 
perfonaed in counection with it before the next number is coniidtml 

" The four procease*," says Mr. Soidan,' tn whom the present "ritit 
is very largely indebted for the account of the method here gifs, 
"ure the direct result of comparing, or 'meatnrlnE' ua Grubeulbii, 
two numbers with each other. OnJy when the child can perform lU 
tlwse operations, for instance, within the limila of i, con it be nip 
poHed really to liave u perfect knowledge of this number, tjotinlie 
me number after the other, and compare* it with Ihe pn- 
cmling oiieH in all imaginable wuyti." This systematic ' mewitnij;' 
and the pceseutmeut of it to the eye by anangeraents of ku^doU 
is characleriKtic of the whole ]ikn ; the lending principle of the nvA 
however, is foil objective lUnstiatlDn. 

The Firit Slagr. iiii:tudes the nunibera from one to ten, nnd vili 
this work Grube would occupy a year, about two hours a w*tt Iwif 
probably the time he intends to be devoted to thia aiibjecl, Wlat- 

r muy be thought of the further extension of the methoJ, ihuTf 

COB bo no doubt tbat for this early teaching the plan is an aduiinlil* 

one ; and tliat a pupil who liud gone throuj;b the whole million 

would lie thoroughly equipped for after work, and find niaoj of kaii 

Acuities lighloned. 
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Th«i fMpa ol the vork with each numbu- are &s follows, the first 
three being eseroises in what is cnllec] thi} pare Hiimbtr : — 

(a) ' HeaacTiiig ' (i. e. comparing) the aiunber with each of the pre- 
ceding numberi, commencing with ], by nieiins of addition, multipli- 
cation, subtraction, and diriHion ; cocnpurUon b; all tbese proceueB 
being gone through with one pair of numbers before ihe next is token 
" In the process of measuring, pupili mn^t acqnire the ntmost 
^Bechanical skill.'' 

*S!d«Ui1i m««ulng, " uy> Ornbe, "on take placs elttasr in nlition to dUTermes 
sUcal ntla), or In relation !□ quotient (geometrlcil ratio), it will be rounil to 
i[ (our niles, A eompsriion of two iiiinibcri cm only tike plus* by 

h* voBparin to alwafi to ba vwda bjamwoM of DbjHta(u Qngeni, bewla, membenof 
a, rtt). which wpreMDl tho nuinben dealt Kith, ao that tl every step 
■each by attial eiperienM Uip tnitli ihey hnve to Iwini, 

Kb) Pia^tloe In Hiring iapldl7 exerdiea BlmUar to tboM which hare 
n gone throngh, so that the children iiiny acquire readiness, and 
IB knowledge acquired by obsemition may be thoroui;hly committed 
ft memory. 

be four elementary procuaHa an cnmbJual in Tarlons vayri, no aa to alTord aitfln- 
h>Dd diTeniiled eierciae, aitQ the pupils uuigivent once tho flnalreault of •ersnil 
pi l4ken qoickly In unrcpwlon, 

(r) Finding and aolTing cotnblnatiimi of the nnnttwn being treated, 
T to bring out more particularly their numerical relations. 



I (if] ExncUes In szampleB with applied nnmbert. These are reoUj 

le problemi involviiij; only the numbers nnd relationships already 

They nre "given to show that applied numbers hold the 

u relation to each other that pure numbers do." "Copious cx- 

iplei, clothed in the most varied forms, should be solved," and 

I'iOlUtnited by meims of drawings, strokes, etc 

Gnibi U>> atrru oii liitft eicrcinrs, oH ofirlng "a goal tut aa lo whether tlie 
nanlta of th« euininitlou of the aHlhiiielical rrktlona of thn number Irealail hire 
i—a eooYaitftl into id«i by a proMsi of mental iMlmilallon," 
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numKinai— THE vuhbeb fitx. 



I+i+l+l+I=6 
5x1 = 5 

B-l-l-l-l=t 
5-M = 5 



• • 8 l^l^l^' 



4 



- 1 = -! 



I -^^A-.- 1 1 reruainJ 



I in ijiiK i \ in, 1 1 [u, ill, an,! tlip t, 
ipiih 1 ih, diihr,!, i„ .Iklifullo" Thll^- 

-\-2X2 1- = 

■ L'-- iXl. l.vker-n.- !i;ilf i.fit, + 11 = ^ .'tf. 




iJiBIHATlONB. 

[ .The questions and exereise.i are here directed chiefly to test under- 
koding. and to bring out the relationiihipe of the nunibera in different 

How many times must I take 1 to get 5 ? What numlier ia one- 
fifth of 6 ! How many must I take Avni 5 to leave 3 1 Bow :nany 
must I add to 3 to get 5 ? I tiike away i from 5, what in half the 
number? etc. 

iL Applied ExunplM. 

These are small problenia of a very easy character which the pupil 
is called upon to solve mentally. For instance : A man has three 
cowa in ono field and two in another, how many cowa has he in the 
two fields? Robert is five years old and Willie is three, how uiucli 
older is Robert thim Willie 1 Five apples were given to three boys, 
the youngest received one, how many did each of the others get ? 
A boy hu5 three marblcn, he loEtes two, has three given to hiin, and 
gives two away, how many hna he in the end ? etc. 



I upon Uii 



iBichor Ixjinu spueUI 



II botiig 






SiilBcient time nmat be spent by the pupils in wrlUner the figures 
for theiu lo do tbLs with neatness and despatch. Eacb nnmber baa an 
inTUiabla diagram aiiodttted with it, and as this always follows the 
same order and mode of construction as the preceding ones, the pupilw 
"soon become able to prepare the work for each coming nunilier by 
writing its diagram on their slates.'* 

In the Hcamd Ulage we pass to the numbers from 10 lo 100, which 
»re to be studied during the second year, as the lessons are now 
supposed to be longer. The work ia subatantially of the same kind 
as for the snutller numbers, objective illustrations (fingers and lines 
more particularly) being still considered u most iujportant element 
in the exercise.-*. "Baob new nnmber ii not compared witb all tha 
I tMlow ItHlf, but wltb tbe Dumbers ftom 1 to 10 only. . . . 
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ami Kibtmclioo nsuolly takec the form 

lif twos, thnca, fonrs, «c.' 

g r M *« rt faolitT is gune^- Pnu-lic* in 

L{dcs is to be porticuliHi 



iUtLiIub i> pni^Uanl boUi «i 



"Hon tbM h K> I* sins w Ik* lower nsmbcn. (ran 1 tu !4, uxl enpicldljlr 
Donbtn thit •» if iBpnrtaoa la andted mmiaa u repnacDIioE wme ditWoa it 
i,(acb u 11; H. U, ]<, la. Vt. 91, », U. i% S^U,tl.M,^ 




Thii itlll giTO him u 



apportnnllf of InvBiitUii! eiiriL|4« 



ndiDe lit Dolntiiin of bo 

IV. SuooESTio.vs REaPEcrnto thk Tkac^hiso of thb Rrus, 
Where the early ahiges of nrithnietic have been propcil; dnJt 
with, the more formal leaehin}; of the subject, as far aa rulo ui 
procesaea are concerned, will follow naturally. The aec«s«il; fw 
InteUlgent nndsnt&ading; at ever; itage must be kept cleotlr in 
view, HO that, ns far as the development of the child will itUfnT,lu 
mnj get firm hold of the principlea involved, lenru to reason for 
himaelf, iind eventually ncijuire the power to follow a comjilci dmii 
of rensoning preaeuted to him The teMblDg will erBdnaJlr enr 
more ud more methodical oa the pupil becomes disciplined Ic fnllas 
the instruction ; and much varied practice, boli in oral and writtra 
woric, will need to be given throughout to ensure the requisite sptd 
imd acouracy in cBlciUntion. 

At certiiin intervals in the teaching of the rules the prairlotu Tott 
ibould tM tboronglily revlMd, and increased attention given on atk 
oocunion to the more distinctly scientific side of the subject. Suii 
revision should not only freshen up what hiis nlreudy been ln«B^ 
unil extend the pupil's practice to more difficult exomiiles nod pto- 
I, but should broaden and deepen his views of Uie Hubject kdA 
IB denr the rdntion^ihip of the various processes. 

luitloD uf Ihr rulpt IheiniplVfs, iiii^l of Uie oidliiuy famo in vhklt 1^ 
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(1) Nolatiim and ICwmeraHon. — The kind of preliminary tenching 
wbich should be given has alrejwly been deBcribed. The children 
will have been Uugiit how to write down the figure corresponding 
to any number of object* within the limits of the Drilinary digits. 
The main point of the difficulty to be overcome is to give them a 
(.dear idea of the principle of the local value of the figures in a 
[lumber. 

In order to illiiitrate this the teacher may make use of three cnrd- 
bonrd trays (one for individual objectSi another for groups of ten, 
and n third for hundreds) and tliin Btrips of wood or curd which eon 
t'ir tied together. If preferred, liu^ bendg, some loose and otheTS 
-tning on tiireads in tens, may he lued ; or the SHbject luny be illus- 
■r,iie<l in scores of other wiiyH which the teacher may devise for 

The trays should bo rrpreEiented on tlic black-board by means of 
three rectangular compirtnienta^ — labelled, im the points are reached 
in the leaching, ones pbce, tens place, hundrctls plitce. In these 
compartments the corresponding figures should be written as the 
objects or groups are exhibited. The mode of combining things 
into tens, and the writing of ihe %urB representing them in a special 
place, should bo fully illustrated, and the children should be called 
npon to write in the proper compartment on the blackboard the 
Bgurea corresponding to the number of individual objects (less than 
TO), or of groups of ten, which are shown, each set of things being 
at the same time placed in its proper tray. 



bould b« nude elMr, u <r(-ll a* lb 
Btid Uu pupils ahoqlil IJina be ci 
umps Unm. wltbnut [lloauiitioii. 






ibjpclBnflhaCklnd tabanprr- 
l)r nat pnltlDE It In front ot i 

B niiuiben Bbunld bn gfvta out 
. vccT BWn lbs laeaniDi; a( tbs 
, etc, iliDuliI bg pipUltud, uHl 



The passage to nomben of ttuee Spures will be explained in a 
.'imilar way to th.it described above for the change at 1*), tlie columna 
now being separated by lines. The whole should be illustrated 
objectively, and the pupils thoroughly practised, first on the black- 
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IxMird and then on their aktsB, in writing domi in the proper 
iiny niimliera up to 999. 

When this can be niannged readily, the lines muy be abajKioDai, 
and the three initial letters H, T, U introduced, both on the black- 
bimrd and on the aluten, to mark the heads of the cohuoDa in which 
the figures are to be written. Beyond this point the teacher should 
not proceed until the children can write down quickly and correctly 
any number within the limita, whether containing ciphers or not. 

The principle should now be fully imderstood, »nd in the sac- 
ceeding work the teacher should not proceed to thousands, then lo 
tens-«f- thousands, and so on, in separate itt«ps, but introdnoB tbe 
UiTM oolonmi Tor Uie tboniands at tlie same tlma. These should be 
oouBidered a group, and it Bhould be made perfectly clear to the 
I'hildren that the numbers sre to lie written down exactly as befoft 
oxoopl that those called thousands will be entered in three p 
"pecinlly set apart for that purpose. These should at firet bi 
off by a vertioJ line thus — 

Tlu/utaHd*. Unit*. 



H 



V 



1 



H 



U 



Maepuri^H 



n* prwHMttloii of miiuoiia uid UuhwulOi of nUUJoiu ihoaU H 
mad* U azaeUr tka now way ; und tbe children should be lau^bi 
uot only til Bmte down tbe numbera but lo read them when wrilWo. 
In «Me rf anj ^iScnlty^ the pupil should be called upon to niu 
4(tm iW graop of tkee figons at he has been accustomed to do, 
ud tkm to UMMfcr H lo hi proper place. 



mita* M BkUliou ui 




^^L awnfi k >M <M> ^w» 



I Maia*- ■■; If— iwMi ssmhen with th) 
i^nU pdkM^y W wttUnwa, en itMt- 



nwlute step lieing the Eubstitution of three dote for the iniliiil lelU>rs 
tu mark the columns in each group, thua — 

B60I302I74& 

The dots and ilinsional lines may be retained for Home time, until 

eTtnlually the whole are abandoned, and the vertical linea are 

broken up into commas, vhich should continue to be naed 

throughout 

Id TJew of ■uisClnj the dwompoiltloii at nnmbtn, It In nieful to piMtiia tha 



A n latntwi niii5 Rlao be «rltt«a an the hlBckbOBni and the clua ulltd upnn to 
uiDB Uf [arts Mptntelr in aider, or to give the deDomlDDtioD attaf Ugure pel Bled 
col, BS & thuuundi, T toDi, »d HO on. The elect oF plDCed tu the right of • numUr 
■iiniauotiiigtom mnltiplicallon bj id, should bo clarly ■pprebfnded, 

tal Ki-sJuilly Mtendcd and CDOblped wlUi tho working of esBjr ciaiuplpB in the 
il;ii>entar]r rules. Thers la not the alightcBt renHD, liOHevcr, for taking ao long ■ 

The rnndinieiLUl l.teiof ourdecliuil DDtatioD ueiui Co have been derived from the 



jrin.*t.i-*e habit oftonntlngon 


the angen., a 


Bd the hgurea an a 


ill nailed ri<DU>. The 


ai-hr-^ clgl»higthofl([ur«««.loe 




OBliii; t«arta1d to the 


left, waa a very great 


idv«»a;«T«iiJ towards Ibia 




r the cipher »ia. 


have been a most 


iDiiort'ut step. The ilale of t 




uorthc decimal ay 


Uiu of DDtatioo hito 


Eiimi»l..i..tdB.r. "Certain 


tlalluttha 


yalein ma Id the 


aiiili of lie PerrtUM 



(banUi conthiaed to keep their accwunts In Roman numerali tiU Ihe sUteenth 
MBtary."— (Sonnensrhetn'fl Cyr. 1/ E-lnniim.} 

(2) Addilion,— To give children the trwning required nt this stage, 
There must be a judicious admixture of oral and written work. 
I "less the pupil learns to add rapidly and accurately hia whole after 
"■;rk will be hampered; but this ia to be secured far more by 
■TiMmatic practica In aiiittng aloud than by grinding at long written 

'liie capital iiiennji of oral eieri'lH Is to put npon the Wackbonnl all the gtnblta. 
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u pi»«.i For ln*t»t»w, Iha (nllonlng wiU be Uw Bnl Into •en 



Kub HI 


Blwuld beUkcn 


D order ud gone 


VflF 


■E>i 


^nlttin 


iDnslymiHltUere) 


nlU nrr knoKo. 






TOlK 


.ub It tJM UdU U 


Rub, ud mddlM Uu n 






taHutod 


li mother nsefnl o 


rBlFirrL-lu-iclLlrbbci 


■In 




sITordi t^ 


cmaetnniiileUK 


i-iriKl pncllce, Tk 


3ir IT" 


oiieU.l»«ldea»cluxve 












*. 7. 10, IS, 18, 19 


!S, 


Mc, 




<!OE.,.,OT>clDg WH 


S, 8, 11, H, IT. 80 






«I,d«,0= 


ucb digit up Ifl D, 







gt4l UDelM, moMj ot in appllfd kloil, aliDsM nn h 
roreotteu. Ths rhililreti should tino be trained to >M ttftlba natinr uir <■• 
aiibni,<Khitr>UElilili«lliuUKI, until Lhey can give tlicannic once. "Tht ilioflHl 
tnethod of doing this fa net hf abiding the usltii. carrriag Itneceaaary tothcteM,iaJ 
then adding the tens, but bj' adding thetena oT t)ia one oanitwr lo the ■hnJcof lb 
otlier, anil aftdrwarda adding the unita." Vith adraoeed pnitUait ti quite poadtlt lo 
extend tlila to the adding of two oolnnina at once, which snvoa h»lf the canjUf, bul 
In difflcult tn niaUAge without connidenble practice. 



The mode of pcrforiuiag written exercises in addition 'a qnilr 
simple, and needs the careful working of a few examples on the bl«l- 
board rather thitn any elaborate explanation. The chief point of dlB- 
cnlty Is the principle of oanylng, the change of unit being at lim a 
troublesome Ktep for tlie child. This may, perhaps, bett be taagbt 
in conaection with the analysis of numbers, the child bung called 
upon to go through the work in detail until it ii clearly underflmd. 



(3) SHhtToetitm. — In the earliest exereiBes each figure of the subtn- 
hend should be less thun the corresponding one of the mitin«nd. 
Beyond this point one or other of the following methods ii in 



(a) 'BottowIqe and cftnrlng;' pirns, Supposewe huve to mbtMCt 
9 &oin 340 ; the child in going through the process in detail, wooU 
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»y— "9 fmm 5 I cannot, borrow 10, 9 from I'l leuvcs Baud turry 
one to 5, 5 and 1 are B," etc. The method is completely worthless 
as an exercise of intelligence, and is now being generuUy iibandoned. 



(6) PlMi of 'Miiial addltloiu.' This is biised upon the principle 
that the difference of two niimhen is not altered if the laiais timnher be 
added to tadi. Ten is chosen for convenience. Taking the eianiple 
gireji above, the child would say — " 9 from 5 I oannot, add 10, 'J 
from 15 leaves 6, add I to the next figure in the bottom line, that is 
5 and I are 6," etc. This is a great itnprpvenient on the ' borrowing 

1 carrying ' plan in language, and, although artificial, it is intelli- 
Lnd not difficult tc explain . 



IS |ibn, npuctnlly tliw 



•»n«H tl 



Ve) 'SMompoiitloii,' 'diADgfinSi'or 'natnrol'plu. Thishasgiown 
pdly in favour of late years, and there can be little doubt that, all 
■fi considered, it is much the most satisfitctory method to adopt, 
same example oa before, the detailed working would be — 
pS from 6 I cannot, take 1 ten froui the 4, chimge it into ones, iind 
d it to the 6 uuiking IQ, 9 ftvni 15 leaves ; there is now 3 in the 
m place, G from 3 I cannot, take t from the hundreds," eta 

le analyeds of the numbers is of much importiince in explaining 
iLjffiiicii^ For the first few sums the steps may be separated 

3« = 20O + 130+16 
359 = 200+ 50 + 9 



e liist explanations should be gone over slowly. The principle 
f easily b« illastrated objectively by some strings of large beads ; 
I aid to correct working, until the method is completely 



BttMM.«4toayh 



5 9 ^m 









i adopted. Uiat alone e 



rSr 




le end ittcomE mfichinlcBl in practice, and miut ila 
HI i[ Uie work !■ In b« rapid ; but Uii> is do reuon wliy tbn cliilil ihould not cleirlf 
nndenUnd tho prDC»a he UKs, and be (hla \o giye ii rmioniiblii njiluiiiliDn of It 
when qnrstioned. The deWleU inodej of «Ut*mei)t given «tiovo wuuld not of louno 
be wlopUd In ordlnaty workini;. 

Ont (URKu ilMld lOrm lul M Uu rtfolu cUaiwDik. Tlieae oui]' ceaililr be given 
br eulitractlns Mth of Oio dleiU conlinmiBSlj frnin «ll the nuinbeis In torn from 10 
to 100' ThuA, suppose 4 bi be the digit i^bontn^ and S7 tlio namber At whieh the i»ub- 

eivua innbtrutlDfU ouh nnnilMn of two Acnm; tb*; t«Di of the AuMrahend abould 
be aobtnctcd flnt and then tho uoita from tbe result. 

(4) Muifyi^tfotioii. — The cliiMreii should V* made to reulise that 
iDUltiplication la but a, short mode of arriving at the Tsault of a aeries 
ofrepeatodaddltioiiaof thesamenimiber; ;ind thiit it is niiulo possible 
only hy temembering the series of sums of each digit taken up lo a 
certain number of limea. A simple example or two worked out by 
actual addition, and then by multiplication, will make evident how 
much time and trouble is saved by fixing tbeae indiTidual leaulta in 
the mind instead of having to recalculate them every time we need 
to employ them. 

The best iny of «tatliig the rranll* hiving been illuntMleil, tba popil* should eon- 
Ukeii up In tuni, cuefuUj luriied. and practiM given in the iiiplioitinn of It to the 

Multiplicution by one figure offers no difficulty directly the tables 
ure known, and if notation has been properly taught the pupil will 
already understand that multiplying by 10, 1(X), etc., ia at once 
performed by adding the rwjuired numliers of ciphers. 

In explaining the process of long mnltipUcBitlsn, it is useful to 
analyse the first example or two as in (i) below ; then to show how 
the work may be best arranged, as in (ii), and finally lo point out the 
uaelessneas of the cipheni struck off : — 



(i) 

! 9764k 8= 7BI18 
9764 X 50= 488200 
9764 X 200= 1952800 
,____._.. , !I7B4>; 4000 = 39056000 

il7li4x425a-415Tfill2 




[fenlt fcc VRliog i^rm Uk pMtMl prodocU in their )irop«t pi 
Ujtntfjifm^MciUuMMf k wnUo* under O^^RUtJ 



8 tlx tatDnl OTdBT ol 



Jiinight uiS luipnff, 



wbcn t)u pupil wua lo lol 
I appmtoa t toai. Tht rule glitti ■lioft Jt> to the plAce of Um rl^kUb*! 
N of (Mk rarIM lindBct miuc or row ta idhcnd to. 

tanctit hn Id iBDlUplT UgEtlicr maititlT Dnmben of Iwo flgnia. t* *i]I u Ut n 
(■hIuI Jtflluii (it aaltlpljlkf ^ ^mIaI viMtan vtaleb nuiy Ik fauuil In bonki db moM 
trttljmeUc. HAnf niiniben nuj b« tnaUd In «ni]C putlcalAT vay, tni (bb fviift 

fthoiUil Ihi tni^'UiSLgel 10 discDwr ear methods Bud ibort cuti f«Ili4tmnLvcL 

TIk hct •honlil be pulnled out that nwltipliestion bf Hrn nl Dambm in naait^ 
HlVM Um Ha* naull u maltlpljliiE br llie ptodact uf Iha anmbcn : uid Uiii ihek' 
liBiI ap Ui DiuUlplleaUoij by beton. which li ofUn lunfDl Id the coin|Kinnit nlB. 

Kir thp purjxwo of testing the fujiMinu.'y of tlieir wotk, udriuioBd 
piipllaiilioulil leam and practise the proueaa of 'cutisK out Ihaidaat,' 
" It ii not (I eomplote check, sioce if one figiiro were luailr too uniJt, 
iinil aDOthi.'r iih uiiii;)] too fjreat, it wuuld oot detvvt tbiii iloublc emir; 
but M it in very unlikely that such a double error ahoold Uke (i1i«. 
nt obMk innil*lMi » BtronK prasnmptloa of koooncr." ' 
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(Si Dirition. — II may reailily be explained to children, with the 
ud of the black-bosrd, that divinion really enables ua to find out 
how many times we tan lublriul one number from another. The 
reUtion of division to uiultipliuation should alao be made clear, and 
the teacher should explain how the reEults contained in the multi- 
plication-table may be made nse of to assist us in solving examplea 
in division. 

It wilt be found advisable in introducing the actual process to 
begin with simple caees imrked t» the ' long diriiion ' form. The 
adoption at first of this way of working enables the uhildran to 
gnup more easily the actual mode of dealing with each step ; and 
the procedure is in. accordance with the principle that a shortened 
form should not be introduced until the more detailed one has been 
maatered. The nature of the process may be still further illustrated 
by dlsaeetlnK a. few examples on the black-board and placing the 
analysis alongside the form of working the child is lieing taught, as 
in (i} and (ii) below- 

(i) (ii) 

7)48682(0526 ( 43000 -^ 7 = 0000 

43 3500^7= .^00 



140 -J- 
42 -J- 



20 



42 

When tlie children can work simple sums in the way descritwd, 
they may be introduced to the ordinnry 'short division' form, and 
■liowii the saving of time and labour effected by it« use. 

The nature of tlie ramalnder should be explained, and at first the 
figure should be written down slightly to the right of the quotient, 
with the word remainder after it ; later on, the remainder shoidd be 
written as a fraction, and the meaning of this as ex pressing parts of 
a tinie should be explained. 

The teacher ought not to find much trouble iu extending the mode 
of working first explained to ordimiry cases of long dlvlslos. Tha 





KiMmi br futon U often tuefel, uid shoold be well maitfle'L 
nw ebangt at Aeoonatuiioa after each step of the dirUion ihooU 
ht CWefaDj tioltv], and what €ach line represents, aa well M tbc 
Minn of each remainder, ahonld at first be written down w Mow. 
4 67435 

7 16858 foura , . . . 3 units remainder 
2408 twenty-eightji , S fours renrnindei 
Complete rBniainder = (2x4) + 3 = ll 
ThU will render euaier the explanation how to detemiine the cow- 
1» roniaindcr, a poiol which needs to be thoroughlf undentood. 
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pQpUi BhoDld be ]triictlt#d 

npcilte DEimbBn up Ui 100 i 
ontMtioutHj to wrilf tlie vhola ici 
lag tew aombsn will lUuatrabe bi 



■11 



mben into ftctora, BOd tlii iilSvr. 
le fully eipklncJ. Tho ftclora of 
Ti«l, auil the rbildfeu i»ll«l upon 



(6.) The Compound Ev,le». — These are generaUj interesting to 
children, and with Buitable examples afford good practice ; but more 
time ia often anient over thcui thnn is necessary or politic The 
teaching will, as a rule, j^ve little trouble, if it be niudc clear to the 
pupils that thej h^re onlj to make ;i>te of what they already know 
in a somewhat different way from that to which tijey have hitherto 
been accustomed, and if stress is laid upon the change of denomina- 
tion. The most difficult poiots are the multiplication and division 
by 5j and 30^ in long ond square measure respectively ; and these 
will need very careful teaching, unless tbey are deferred, as they 
well might be, until the pnpils have mastered the elementary work 
of fractions. 



A dlillDct wmming 11100111 bo givsu that ira can sdA and BUbtntct llti qoutitlea 
im]j; and tbat in malCiplicatlon ud dlTiKon no caonat oiitlUpIy ood dIvKIg by 
Mtifi, but onljr bj tlie aitlTaei niinbcn repreiiuiting tliEin, and tbcn ■PI>1)' tb« propei 
ilenuailliBtlDii Lo thn nwult abUlnrf, Thns "c cannot divldn ten ibilUugi by flfton 
|«nce» hut ruDnt reduce hoth Ui Ilia aauifi kind, deal with them ifujVy lu ninnhen, 
aud Ibea latarpr«C the nature of the Dojtwer, wbioh Is bcltUer abUllnga nor pcuce, but 



witting EUbtn^tloD it 



Tba taacbar will nml to be 
[ncanin. Ths foUowltig M a 
at Dnt light appear: Suhtnct i aq. ]K>lei SO *q. yda. B *<t. Ccet rroai 



The difference l«tween ucsmUns and descaadlng redQetion some- 
timea pves trouble, the children bein^- uncertain whether to multiply 
or divide. This nrisej from lack of understanding of the relation of 




(7.) Vrntpai fraettmm. — It is Bot will bdbre canmeDcisg fnftiou 
h> dd^ Iha lUdna lij IimMbj, Ike onmn book tu1« for SndiBi 
the 6XIJL at t«* «r hmc ■■Mhn. TUt b nrdj nqnind is 
r paetkc^ aid h^ wilk adnatage be pcMtponed nstil t^ 
ke iliiiMiiliij iiiifc of bactiMU »nd mme U 
■ of tk> BMW diCadt astDpla irhkii will ulnrall; Gij 
» pkw «]mb tke nigeet k renewed. 

AD tint u mOf needed at in* n l« mal^ the iinpiis boiliu 
■idl tlw ""■■"■g of Ifcc tmu ■Ma^ w n; mikmoh utAuunt, ^TWiul 
to expbum, and gireprxctitw in, tbeTarjnaebl 



iaj tnamm that tb* cklUa Bowt with. wtaie3i htn 
bci«illl]rdiKU*lthiBUiii*i]t, tuiaMarb«kttiistntlineidlii«r7nkfclblib 
tai«ht. T1w«, ImnTn, Till be bui (n. Ttic &ct<mrf all compodt* nskmit 
|4 1IX» Will b« mlrtAdy known, nad Ihdeliiv paiiili ■haold b7nosiBUHbt*Uffi<<> 
targnt. Tb* 'cm nil if IitMMIiij ' tlnnliT 4l« now ta Uo^t, inJ tinvMi |ra> 



Eleraenbuy notions of &>ctioiis ibonld be imparted belm lb* 
cIiildrcQ come to teke up the subject as ft special part of tlieir cwb. 
Theif nature should be thoroughly illustrated objectively by nnaa* 
of rod* of wood differently divided by lines, stripa of paper with Am 
purtH differently coloured, lines on the blackboard, ooinii, or **».l 
other means which an ingenious teacher will readily devise for tusi 
self. When the subject is evfiluined in this way, childieo 
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lake to tlie wore fonnul work witli interest, and rarely And laaiih 
liifficiilty, either in underatwiding or in applyiug the processes, until 
thej coiue to the inversion of the divisor in division. 



following polnta uuoiig ottops whicb u* porlupi more obvlnm. 

(n) The thoKziRgb nnilFDiUndliig ot Uu temu nUTiiimCiir ud ilnumit 

lb) TIi< lllnitntlon, by meUDrlns, of the ordu of luagnltude, In m 
). t. i. i. «=■ 

(0 TlifMiolnteiicFariuFlifruIloiiiiitt. ),),), fU. 

<iO Thiit wtth tbu mmt ihiumiiuiliir, I 
□lUDorElar: uid tlmt irltb the UKU ■' 

(() The chango from pmjifr to iiajmipc 

flu thioDgb Hniln, Uiaa— 
' f . t . ) . : . .- 'T 1 - 1 . i . !. eir. 

(n ThitnialU|>lylnK or dividing )iol)i the miuu'mlar and demiDlnator by the nniv 
number doM not tlttr the vilu« at > fruQon. 
(Si He nlue ind eiuiiloyniant ot cuoelllDg. 

neo«Hary t« piepan the rnctionv vhere tbo d<»Daiik1ii«Con An not itlke, lo that tb«y 
lua]- ba lei, before tbc ■ildltinn or BQlitnctloa ii rerlormed. 

The rhildroD inuKt pot Jie pmKd od too ttat ; mui^ esjy exuaplcs KhDuld he 
ul>«l meotidly, uid the written nort ahonld d«l ooly with iliupls cawa nutll tbeH 
OD he muuged with enmplele HBcceu. Uuch niore resl iirogren wilt be riiede in 
Ihli way Uitn by pouUng over iiioro mmpllcatel eicrelM* b«fore the pti°olpl» hsve 
been Uioroughly mcatered. 

The extension of the uieuiiing uf the tenus muUiplication and 
diviaioD, vhen we ixinic to fractionH, iuii»t be carefully noted. 
Thtis the pupil has always found hitherto thai multiplicatioD me^ins 
iiKTfoM, and division ihcrauc, in the numbers dealt with ; but in 
mnhi-plying by a proper fraction the preduet ia numerically lt»» than 
the multiplicand ; and in dWiding by u pro|)er fraction the quotient 
ia always numerically grenUr than the dividend. 

TLLiarlsef, of oounw, fromlhi- nitareof^sotloDfi. TlinpolDta Bhoold heouvfiUly 
dplalned mud lUustratcd by dtujrniuii on tbe bUcktHnrd. The Importuae of [ater- 
[iretlng the molti arrlred at wlU mliio agalD be appannL Thua, Id moltlplyliig b 
by t. we hiTC lo take S tim'SRlii of % tluip which la npcwnrlly bit than taking It 
■JOM. and the anairor til oriheaaHdliff •('*■•"' Again, In dividing 3byf,3MD- 
Ulna 31 Mventhi, and tbenrore contabiH 3 acnnth* 101 tiino, when the qooHsDt la 
», bat nfen to ■ viUi diftmd nil ; and If we Utke this 
) Into aecDunl, It itlU remaiu tnie that dlvlaoi-xqaaUent^ 



I 
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;u : he liu nour to itlaenvnr Uut <u 
qu)t«i poHlbla ojientlnn, vid IbM IbiiMa 
lint the dlTinr wWl go (nlo tke < 



1 of the divisor in division a nsudly the finl Mrioa 
obstacle in (he way of underetttDding which the pupil me«tswitii bi 
his stud; of fractions ; nnd many children who work the rnlo hate 
not the faioteet notion of the roMon for it. The foUoving wMs 
will perhapa be helpful aa showing how the subject may b« linll 
with, and will still further iilustnite aome of the poiota refemd lo 



NOTES OF LESSON— DIVISION OF VDLOAfi FKACIIOKa. 
T. Ob&nKB of Cult or denomluatioii. 

1. Take u few sinipte cases, illnstratc on blackboard, and 'luWion 
children respecting them undl they are able to arrive at the A^l, 
that when we divide one nunibei by another the quotient biili ni 
how many groups, each like the divisor, are conUineil in (Ik 
dividend. 

TliB reaulM ninj' bo put ujion the btacfc-boart lliiu— 

P»ncB -4-lI=){roup«of IS ponce, ptri'lHuBi. 
OoncM-i-ia^Broupiof 16oiinM«, oi famuli. 
Feet -=- S=gronpfl of 3 fHt| or yordt 
UidtB -^ T^irnnir(>!/RM>>. 

2. When the general principle has lieen grasped, fraclioni ilmld 
be introduced, and if necessary the points may be denunulnttil bj' 
meiLtu of objects (such as apples, or paper circles, etc.) which at be 
cut up as required, or by diagrams on the black-bonrd. Thellwttbl 
division here means separating into parts, each like the divisor, nun 
be made clear. 

1.}-{^2,au:h being ■M''- 
2+1-10. (woh being ajVUi. 

)+| = B. «u:1i being limmmOu. 
AtniMnB-=-t f[Biit[on^6o num; times. or;vrfjio/a((<<M, thtdlvbAr, 
Dinet BtlenUnn to uhango ot deDcnailutlon and (um up. 

B, B. Hd, Whfti we diride a number (fraetional ot tjibptiO Iji*. 
fratlion, the quolient Ulh ui how many timtt, or parti of ali 
fiadion u contained in the dividend. 
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II, Qnotiwil iBu or gruter ttuu dividend aa dlvUor Is gruter or 
lew Uxui nnitf. 

By aieana of diyiaion, iu various ways, of boiub concrete unit 
known to the pupils (pa a shilling), lead them to see the following 
points : — 

1. If we divide u number by another greater than unity the 
quotient will be Uu than the dividend. 

2. If the diviftor is the some as the dividend, the quotient is 
tmity. 

, 3. If the divisor is leu than unify, the quotient will be grtaier 
n the dividend. 

>KhL11 illnntnts ths liiDil of pisniFlts to be tunt:— 
1 ihUling-rS-) shilling {quotient lot). 
1 shilling 4-S^l >liIllLiig (quotient Iw.). 
1 HhlUlng+lcl (lillUiii{(quotlsDt vnilyX 
I ilinUng+l-S twliin ols (hilling (quotient treHtr). 
1 ihlUlng+A - 13 twalfthB of ■ shilling (quotient ffwnWr). 
■ Onnipan tfas malti carefnilr with one mother ind deduco B. B. Bil. 

B. B. Bd. IJ ice divide by a/TOctimi, the gnotUnl will be lui or 
greater than the divitUnd aceordiiig at the divuor is griaUr or lev 
IbitH llilitff. 

IIL Bow we gat tha quotient whan we divide by % fraction. 

1. If we divide a shilling into twelfths or pence, we get 12 such 
parts; that is, l';-^ = 12, where we have really multiplied the 
di-ciilend by the datominator of the iliriior. 

2. Wc niultiplj the dividend, whatever it may be, by the denomin- 
ator of the divisor in order to bring the fonner to the same kind or 
denomination aa the latter. 

3. As the dividend now represents the same kind of parts as the 
diviEtor, we have only to divide by the number of such parts in the 
divisor, that is, by its numerator. 

lUnstnta by a few euy euniplot. For InsUncs 3-i-)=(tx4)-i-3, i.c, brining 
the 1 to fourths bj nultipljlng by 4. we bHvg then S roDrtbs to be Ulildad bj 
3. vhloh^^g^l). DemoDilrate this to eight on tlie bUek-bocrd by lueuu of two 
dlrclea <Dr iqures) divided Iota quirtera, thru being muktd olT Iu eicli cue by a 
thiclipr liuB. It will be eeen thmt there mre 2 thFee-quarler.i^ecei, nnd S quarter! 
UTcr, ncti of nhl<^h la 1 of a three-quuter-plecv. Hence tha result of Uw dIvliloD li 



ubefon 



n mads thoroughly tu uudaretaiul tliB 
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>. B. Hd. /b 'liriiiiitf amf nrnmbtT by a fraelion, te* fnujftpf; hf 
Ikt lUniiminntor of !)u diritpr to brinif tht diridtttd lO fiattl tf Oil 
Mtnu itiW, aiui lim AiwHe fry tkt Kumerator of ike dirum lo ^ Uk 
numArr nf jf-rufU rr'/iiind, 

XV. DUOOVWT Of Uw S&l*. 

1. By tneaiu of ta example drac children's attention to uhitB 
actaaDf done, and qii««ttaD bata them that this ia eqmnlnil lo 
mDltipIjisg bj Uie dirnor turned op^de down. 

Tb» t-i-|=:(lxCH-S >Ueh la eqolnlcaL to 3xt. Khcn ttw 'lirtut it ilmpli 
iawMd, and lliv multipliatjon lign lakca the pU« oTUwaicn uTdJiiU'iii. 

2. Work ui example directlj hj inrerting tlie divisor, the childni 
dictating what is to be donpi Teat th? occuntcv of the work lit 
putting the division in the form of a fraction and multipljin^ !hr 
numerator and denominator of this complex liaction by tbr mat 
numtier, oamelj', the TeciprortU vftkt dinitor. 

i ' 14^ = ^ = '» » ''•^- 

QoHtion For ■ bml mn J n>Dt«iiiatmrDf apRslng wbilliai UbFiluHi 
ellWien MiTlve .t the rule. 

B. B. ^d. Henee the Titir— Invert tht rfiricor and Tavlti/Jg, 



(8.) DecimaU.' — The thorough mastery of vulgar and deciDo! 
fractions is one of the moat important matters in the vMe nuigtof 
arithmetic, and will well repuj the time and trouble nec«Kiary taclK 
ucooinptiahiDent. Decimal fntctioDB especialljr have many i 
useful uppUcutions, and it is in this part of their work tliat thoM il 
have lieen through their arithmetic will generallj be found to ■ 
wealcest. 

It would be unwise, of course, to attempt anj^hing like a 
treatment of the subject on going through it the first time ; bntiA 
the more difficult points fall naturaUj to be taught, the; Rhmlda 
be left until the pupils are thoroughly fiuuiliar with them. 

In teaching the extension of the common notation ciownitudi!| 
include decimal fractions, this may be dealt with much u 

'-SB from units upwards, and at first the columns ma; be n 
lilar manner. It should be pointed out that if tb* onlti fti 
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b« nsarded at a kind of central poalUoii, the pla,cei eqnldlRtent from 
tt to riEbt End t«ttwlll hftve alinllar names, -llif lie'in;; udJed to tlie 
ilenominiition on the luft to form the corresponding fractiooni de- 
norainatioQ on the riftht. For instance, the third pluce to the Ir/t 
of the units is the thousands place, the third phice to the righf is the 
thousandths place. 

Ai loan u the plicsa in imilentiwil. Uib Osctiana ilioiild ba gix-in out an in tlm 
oMlmry way ; tint li, "WlSMfl would he r»l1ed 13ii« ten-mill ionlh*, mud to on. 

Anerthei>r1nclpl«oftb«nolatloDBnd the luonlug of the decimal roluClikve been 
l>arned, the nirKt of moving tbe point >o mxny plxea right oi left ihould ba 
cililjiiDell. Tbe nle u to paintiog In mottl plication nuf caillr be led up to by the 
uuljaii ofa few auy lUnatntlrc cues. 

Couldenble pncElu Hbuuld be etven in rcdnclDg decbnolfl to cormpondlng vulgar 

auaeked the method of reduclDg a vulgar fraotlon to a dcdiual should be taugbt. 
Tlie palallBi la <MiUia gcneiallf gives trouble. The principle ahonld be loaitered 
before any rulo 1b given. The beet ]t!an, perhaps, at flrat,li to equallie the nnmberor 

of a Tulgar fraetlon Ut be reduee/I lo s declmaL Aa mnltlplylng the numerator and 

dedniala (the Dumber of plae:e having been equalised) may now be loubed upon aa 
whole numbers, and proceeded vltb accordingly. The pupil will aoon learn tmo 
eiperienoeorthia kind to Judge pretty oumelly where the decimal point will come: 
the rule niaj tben be explained and fonnulated. 

Tbe gnat jiTuitlcal tilue of contracted mctbodi and modes of oblalnlig approii- 
mata nmlbi, (iiaxlally tu decinwli, bai been already referred to. 

In dealing vithmviUqiutltlHof tarimii duoolulnitliiiiii It is genendty advisable 



Forii 



will be fa 



lotXl. 



II iBTiot diincult, ivltli a little piactlcf, to trjmti a sua rjf moiity a. (*. JsnliMi 
■tfjtl at once with aundent aeeuracy for common puri-osea; and wben tbe puplta 
baTe become DiPiIIlar vlth tbe ordlnaiy metbads, they should be taogbt how to 
nuuiage the mdnetion. It will be aeea that 3i.=£'l, ls.^£DG, U.^filUt, U." 
£1)115, id.^£-(Klt (very nearly). Thiui £31, ITa ]|d.=£Sl*3M; for £31, lTa.l)d.^ 
X3t-ti, and l(d.=£-«M. Tbe nioat Ibe popll has to do 1h to add two or tbree auy 

•ight. A sum of money eiimHngd » a decimal of £1 nay also be eaiily re 
into tbe ordinary denomlnMtgns. Thus fWTM^tlB, Ifis. lOld.; fbr £-771 



ind we have £ 



r left, B 



L = 41d. 



i 



Similarly, if 11 


, is thouglit wurth while, weights maj 


dfTiraalsotato 


n, by noting tut Sewu-l.lcwt. 


(nrarly), i} 11* 


= -«H<n™rly). 


ThO«, it iMal 




arithmetic, ahoii 


lid cerlniiily be nui.l« ^miliar with 1 


,1 


»|iwlally those employed In phyalcal . 


' Wltbrespecl. 


■ icirmlali'ig. rtpraling, or mnirUng 



■ighlfl may be upreased approximately In 
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ulUmpUM], at Bnt, thin in upUDBtion of Ilicir UBliirr uiii Ihe n; 
prrlod [■ marked. Tbi Diixtn of tnatliiB them {invent ■ good mtay tUScoJUB, ei 
of Ilttli pnctJisI BH, uid miy itbU be pi»t]-atiHl (or a eonttdnalils lime. EraiUi 
nilD for eonvRtlTig ■ npeiHag dednul InCu a mlgur ftutloa b cften tnght ■iibaii 
ui]-iitldmpt to iliaw Cbe reuun for It; ud alUiniigb [t I* poulhln t« put On pnif 
In a form wbiohmiix bs nniloratood, the whale luhjei't d«n bo macli more oapknUj 
tr«t«d when tba pupil coniin to Geometrleal PmgmslDii In Algcbn. 

(9) Practice, — This is an easy rule in itself, but is citWa nimle un- 
necessarily tedious and troublesome by beiug brokeu up into • sciei 
of sub-rules treateii independently, and by the nature of the entuipln 
set, or the degree of acciimcy inaisled upon. The genenil pnno^lt 
miiy readily be explLined by reference to n txtien of partial paynienu, 
each being some definite Action of Ihe whole anioiuit oiriiig, u iCK, 
in the £, then 4a. in the £, etc. When the general principle li 
understood, the pupils may be shewn, by a number of illurtatiti 
examplea of different kinds, how to apply it to various typical caaf, 
ill each of which they should he practised until the mode of wortisj 
has been mastered. 

The nerclBee will bo mora [nt^iU^ijffljtlf perfonrjeJ If tlie puplta an at fjivt nadt b 
write oppinlte eacb line of the worklntt ellctty vhaC It nlire9ent4. UccaiMillll, IDi, 
anel&mpla majr with adTantage be worked a »eund time b; a diRbrent ktIh uf (UilM 

Uh Bhdutd be made of the BDliIracllmi an well as the aildlMon of |artisl (mniuu ii 
lalvlnii examples, when tbli will remilt iu auy ijnln, is Is □fun the titsc. Foi initua 

tnct( of the eosCBb£t, thsn to proceed In IhconllDarr war. 

(10) The ' Unily Method ' und Proportioii. -The so-called 'aHa 
method ' of workint; sums which usually fall under ' rule of three' ii 
very valuatile as a means of teaching; ehlldrtn to nuwn, and to tmlnt 
their work so as to proceed step by step with certainty; bntitii 
coinliroaB in application, and muy easily be carrietl too far. It tlwiild 
bo taught before proportion, but not to the disparagement of the IslMf, 
uor as a substitute for iL As a means of quick udculaljoD propoiliai 
IB by far the more Tsliinble process of the two. It will often bt 
found advantageous to iniike the children work the same «na.f\a 
both by the ' unity methml ' and by proportion. 

Although frequently iipglecte<i, the nature of a i»tlo ilioiUii M 
tborouglily tanKht before anythiug is said of proporticiiu Tb cliJiI 
must clearly gra^p the idea that we here com])are one qunniily Mli 
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Another, not to discover how much greater one is than the other, but 
to eee how they are related as to magnitude by noting how mau; 
times, or p>irU of b tuue, the one will go into the other. This must 
he ruUy iilustrated objetttvely until the nuture of the relationship is 
iinderatood. The inocle of expreBBing the rntio, l)Oth by placing two 
dola between the quantities, and by writing theiii as a vulgar fraction — 
s only another way of exhibiiing the same thing in a difl'erent 
—must be carefiilly explained. 




"H. A. 

^KFhe meaning of propnrtlon aa the equality of two nlatloiubipi ex- 
VtMMd byr&Uoi, the use of the four dots and the corresponding sign 
of eqii&liCy, and the terms menni and «i:lreiati, will be exphiined and 
iHustmted. The pupils should then be tuught that the prodiiet of the 
iarant aticays equals the product of the e^tremeg, and shown how to 
finil any one of the numbers which constitute n proportion liy means 
of the other tlu%e. Suffirient practice to ensure that this is mustered 
thoold be given before further progres,? is mnJe. 
g_Mie application of the nile to ordinary problems, and the mode of 
s necessary to dBtermine the proi)er plncea of the given 
l&lities in the proportional statement, should lie abundantly 
rated by examples on the black-board, the pupils being ques- 
i again and again, until they ore able to follow the reasoning 
Uigently and to apply the same method to other coses for theni- 

pt should be pointed out that it is couvenlent to eostlder Uie letter 

il for the required quantity at the fourtb term. The nuture of 

fa should be settled, and the term of like kind found and put in 

t third place. The conditions of the example Ehcnild then be ex- 

d carefully to determine whether the fourth leriu will be greater 

a than the tliird, and the other two placed 
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order. With l>egiiiiierf it is ascfiil 

tlie qtuntitie* when foond thus :— 

len : greater : : 



[) emphasise the rchtioniJ 
Icis : greater 



m^titlj or dtTida by thlngi. 



laintt tlu wutk, iflrt 
Lbvtnd Doinbcn) ibd 
it 1* fomid. FnrtiieniiDre, ir Ibi Urmi 
■J, thoy mint be redocdl tn Uii> mb" •(ra 



riintfiin< ntqvrUM Btasflato tbe inrMIIgitldu of in incnii»<1 numt- 
PT'V*f*'^*r*. bat &c crt rarinn l« not vnr ilLfflmlt Jf HlmpEa pniiwrtiEin li 
tmtaitaod ; for, ■fter Iba HCUnnnit uf Ihc t^ird tenp, rscb |i^r o/ <i<iiiitltlr 
to bs DonldBnd In nRHmtion wiUi thenqnind repnlt ia the vmf mentlmin] t 
■ad qnlle indBpciidBnilr oT tlu oi 



(11) Bigher Ride*. The higher commercial rules are freqaa 
tuiule to depend, in tbe first instance, too much upon formal m 
imitead of being pr«aented to the pupils as particular applicatioturf 
priaciptes and rules already known to theui — more especmllj of pm- 
portioD. An amount of time, too, is often spent over difficult ui 
troablesame examples in compound interest, discount, and the \\h. 
which might much more profitably be given to other things. 

Whether the pupils are going on with algebra as a subjeot ur m, 
tbey should at this stage be taugbl at least sufficient to make uk U 
letters for numbers intelligible and In give them some glimpse of 
general reasoning ; as well ns enough of the processes to eiisblti ittni 
to employ the msthodi of simple equations efTcctively. Then nm 
only furnish un elegant and powerful InBtnunsnt for lolvlng iproblun. 
many of which would tjthprwisp 1* nut of reiich, Viul they also nllori 
an admirable tralnins in atisJyBliiK condition! uid tn rB&tonlng np« 
Iha facts ^vcn. 

Indeed, a, little knowIedgB of algebra on the part of tlia pnpQilia 

v«iT grsat help in maji; ways, and will enublc the teacher to tittl v 

if inlerfst and discount as falls within the ninge of aritlwieUi', 

IB metboda of tinding Bijuare iind cube roots, in a miicli nrrav 

■i Maily remembered way tlum without such aid. 

•'iijittirt Boot. 




I 



: *1 



Ills malbad of tniUt XM mui* rsM >( > miubn' maf be approached u follom. 
Talte an euy Dumber of two Dguns ind muUIpl/ It by itsoir, u IlxJt^STO. Wo 
tnair thu aow to be (in Diact equjire, aud we baiD to try ind find ila coot, aQpp«l»f 
thli to be unkDovn, bearing in mliid nfaat tbe diagnm hu taught lu. Sbow that 
1T6 la greater thnn the aquiro of HO and lesa thaJl the aquate of 30 ; Ihorefgro the Drit 
ngiire of the root will be a. In the (ena ploce^ The sqnan of 10 la 4D0 and aiibtractlTiE 
thti ftxini £70 we have 170 left, which will be JtaoD from the dUgfsm Co eqnat E(?ox 
•veoad part of Iho njol)+the aquan of the aeoond part of root. Divldlas. tbtreto™, 
Iil(lxa))wagflt4, and Bubtneting(3x 30x4), that Is, inatroffllie we have ItJelC, 
■ hietalsDleailr IbeaquareotUiBBOcondpart oftheioot. BEn»51G=1he aqoareot 

mBH-«), that la, M ia the iquare rooL The pmceca ahoulil now be ahbrrvlali'd, putlii 

HfalVHit Ibnii, and Uw rala derived. 

H Cuhe Bool. 

^■Tba method of flndlng the cube root may be lUueUatod la a almllar manner 
to the above, odI; In this cbao a good aiied cube of wood ahoald be need. One 
face ahould be dlTtded aa in the dUgram, and the llosa ahonld be carried round 
■D (hat eTBT7 Bice ia marked in the »me way. Ths uube ahould then be cut throngh 
by a BW along all the llnee, ao that It mar be dlureted or imt together again at wIlL 
If each edge b divided propstlf into theiame two parta It will be found that we hata 
ths Fubeofii, the cnbeof b, S pimn with dlmeDaiona Bxax\ and 3 pioceaakixb. 
TItat In, we can ahow ohJciMlvelf that 

Fixing of the rulafor sqtuxre and cu6b root. 



'FBland the fonnul* fo 



gnadUy be taoght Iroiu t 
P Goba roota, and how to n 



e to remember lbs mteii lot eitncting tha iquan 




T. Duwna 

With the loctiiiig of dnving as a toandi of art we nn nN li 
concenwd, bat a fev vords bQ lo be nid Ktpecting iu poiitiiafl 
■n ordinaiy lubject in the edioal cnrrimluni. In this c«mnect{aa.fl 
b lo be regarded u an Initnunent or nuaiu of ednesl 
dtoold Iw ten^ for the sake of the a^isUnce it gives in acquirioffl 
WttJDg forth knowledge^ not aa an end in itselC 




The oUect of t—chlng dzaMng in the common school is not to gi 
children a preliimDarj- artistic training, but to equip them j 
lyntinarr everj-day needs, whidi are dmpler and allogetluEr V 
lechnicaL The merely onameDtal and artistii; side of drawing li 
remain the occompligbment of the few ; bnt vrvrr diUd ■] 
to aketdi lapidlf, both from sight and from mental r 
form, any common object or section which he desires to n 

Xo« it ia jnstthis very useful power of rapid slcMchii^ w 
children w rnrely acquire in the schools. The ^lefect is to b« d 
intirely to the view taken of the sabject, and to thi n 
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employed in teikching it ; for there can l>c little doubt that, properly 
iiintiaged, it is possible to train the great majority of children to the 
nmount of acquirement here indicated, as easily as it ia to teach them 
to write. 

TlkA Huh of thB drmwlng niAy bs bulCy In nuny wiyj, and m «ti BTtktEe peTforiii. 
jtpcfl It mar be vorthlsu. yflt» lo lung u Et BxpnaseB vlut i% IntfindKl, It li u OHfUl 
M it It irars IMhnloIly mucli more ptifect. " All itlempu," »yi Froftuar IautIb, 
" to IntmdDU) <lniw!nE liiln clementiirj Klinoli, on the ntbitilc fontliiit, hurs been 
u>d will be fiitilo, eiMpt under [leeullirlj' Invoiinibla cinrauutiiiice".*' 

The great value of dmwijig to ihe common run of pupils lies in the 
f^ict that it gives them an exceedingly useful means of emIwdTiiij: 
Idaaa or of reoanllng' QictB of a certain tdnd, which words would in 
many cases very inadequately express, even with a much greater 
uiuount of trouble. 

The practical usefulness of drawing, hovever, ia by no lueaos tlie 
only advantjige to be derived from the study ; Indirectly It has a 
nry Important tnaxlng on the gsnaral education of ttie obUd. 
Drawinj; a thing brings out many points which would otherwise !« 
overlooked ; and, in aildition to tlie knowledge gaitied, the exercise 
gradually acoiutomB the child to obiarre carefollr what ia brought 
before him, to nol« the relative importance of tlie viirioua parts, to 
compare one thing with ivnother, to estimate diatances and propor- 
tions, and to recognise how known elfinents iniiy lie combined into 
new forms. All this is valuable, and to some extent at leustaa.>iati4 
in the training of the perceptive faculty, attention, judgment, ima^na- 
tion, and memory. Nor, if the subject is taught as it should be, will 
the cultivation of the a'Sthetic and emotional side be wanting, 
althoue;h attended to only in a secondary degree. The mom of 
beantf will be aroused, and the pupil will be led, little by little, to 
appreciate the pleasure to be derived from the recognition of sym- 
metry, harmony of colour, and orderly arrangement. 

Drawing, as it ia usually taught in our elementary schools, seems 
to be n compromise between the art view and the practical view. 
The exercises arc commnnly perfonued in far too slow and laborious 
a way, details are made too much of, and more stress is laid upon 
fineness and finish of line than the matter deserves, if we consider 
the uae which the great m^ority of the pupils will need to make 
of their attaiiunents. 
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From the pnoUcal side tbe key to tlie vbole proUcm la rapid ud 
rarled practlee, iind from this point of view it woiil<i ccrtiiinly l* 
nell if much more expedilious performance were inaialcd upon, nnii 
the pupils were tauglit to dmw with much less frequent patching ind 
nitenition. They shnuld be led to keep in mind tbe design or ebtect 
as a wliole, to note carefiUlj the rektive ))n>]K>rtions, to put in (Ik 
main linea quickly first, and to 'block-in' details iiefore attenpling 
to draw them eiactly. No oTor-eluhoration should be allowed, md 
in this way several exercises might he completed in C 
devoted to one. Finish would suffer to some extent, n 
progress in really essential particulars would he niucli roi 
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ih ol colour tn Indldts tint, dliriiieDGii of ptrtK, n 
'tFtlollr nistiil, Mid, MS childnn dcllgbt In nilour. 
reitldf) uil racrcBtlvo in Itwir, uid g\r» ui Impctui 
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(1) Training of hand ami tijt arc hoik ttetetsary. — Ic drawing ihe 
child has to set and to produce. Eye and Iiand are eqaaUy conMnM, 
and both need to be fipecially trained before the required skill old 1* 
attained. The ei/c has to he exercised in observing accurately tiie 
nature of tJie linea to be imitated and the angles they make with one 
itnother, as well ua in estimating their relative lengths and positiau. 
Tile hand hoa to lie disciplined, until it acquires the power to gnide 
the peni-il with certainty in any direction, and gains Lfae deUcKf of 
touch necessary to produce uniformly even lines of difiermt itffi» 
of strength. 

Tbe systematic training of the hand is generally attended %a, hai 
the equally important training of the eye is frequently left slmoit 
entirely to chance. 






I "tbe eye tta catljOaX »hlrb It brines Ihe |B« °I 
ATB It bai bvfm tnlopd ta prrcvlTo. VcjjcnDiJ'iiftt* 

1. nba bu cocildcnbls skill in tba mat dnaiit " 
o iiruduM aveti ■ iiunbit nprnmUtlon of > ew * 
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(2) Qeneml nature of lli* Kwi — Drawing /ram objefU. — .SoniB 
rdumtionista advocate that, die cliild shoald druw exclusircly from 
objects. This is probably an over-statement of the case ; but tbere 
eon xaicely he a doubt that as soon as the pujijl can draw Btnught 
nod curved linea with fair facility, whatever othpr exerciaea may he 
thought desirable it would Im? of tlie greatest advantage to him to 
draw repeatedly from actual otQecti. Nothing will niuko up for 
liu-k of training of tills kitul. 






w from real abject 



ithlmtaifDlUtelml 
[ E'liimKDii, "Thai 
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Imitation la a natural Instinct with children, nnd in most caa«s at a 

i{uile early aije they delight in the free use of the pencil. Even their 

I fint crude uttemptH at depii-t.ing objects In which they take interest 

Bite a grent source uf pleoHure to theiu. Thix pleusnre the teacher 

o his best to retain ; and though systenuttic instruction and 

IS designed for the special puqKise of training will be neeessary, 

A recreative character of drawing should not be lost sight of. 

laj case, the pnpUs gbonid not he too mnob bampered by restrlc- 

« and adherence to a routine course. 

e drawing of Hiinple uud interesting objects of clearly defined 

1 syminBtrical form— of which many leaves and flowers are good 

mplea — might be made to alteroate with fie more formal work of 

ing deaigna ^m the Hat. An eoon, too, a^ the mechanical diffi- 

a have been fuii'ly overcome, the children may be set te design 

ft arrangements, as floral patterns, for themselves. A suitable 

X should be exhibited, and each pupil be left free to develop his 

B ideas, not those of the tencher. 
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The diKwlngs ilioiild b* of good eIm bo th&t eirors may be distinctly 
firident and anggeationa for amendment more readily understood. 
The pnpU ilioiild ai far as poMlble be led to dlacover for Umwlf wbat 
U wrtatg, and tlieu shewn how to comet it. 

Tha black-bard ahonld Umnglioat ba (Mel; nHd fOr parpoMa Hi Uliutnllon, 
uulTiIfl of eiBinplca, «tc. Man; t«achcn build up ■ copj h ILttla at a Umn on the 
Uack-boud, h Uiat ths cbildren can follow vbit li dons itep bf Btip. In cerUiu 
■tages of the woik the pUa hai ana; tdvuitsgn. 



CHAPTEB IS. 

r -tma trnxmatMr ok so-CAiutD cum 



Own III m I Mljwl ■hJfchMilimriiiUi.iiiiililnl iir»l[i iilimi 
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Properly tought tlie subject kIiouUI expand tht otUld's ideis, aad 
widen lilB sympatlilM. It «hi>uU] enable him to realise in nmnr, 
d^free what tlie eiirth — with it« viirie*! fentures of sen ond lotiil, 
moUDlain and plain, riviT and kke, of forest, deHert, itnd cultivated 
ground — is like ; and espeuiiUlf tbe chantcteristit^ of those portions 
with whii'h as a nation we are ciost ini mediately conoemed. It 
should pve him some conception of whut has been done by man to 
Improve or make uKe of nntiiriLl conditions for his own benefit, anil 
how the great human fatuily is divided into nationK, each nith its 
own government, iniides of living, and centres of indnstry. Further, 
the study of geography should add \i> the pleasure of life by arousing 
ui Intelligent interest In ntitaial scenery and pttenomana, and lead to 
« closer observation of the action of those forces which are ot work 
producing the varied chnngex of climatic condition imd slowly but 
Kiirely modifying the whole external aspect of the i;lobe. 

Tlte Idnd of Keograpby which should receive most attention In 
wbooli. Is such as ooQld t» leanted by Intelligent observation in 
iravelliiig over ;i district, or still better by residing' in it. It should 
lnt«qiret o^ well as present. The fiictti should be treated in such a 
way an to fall lukturally into siime rational scheme of claasiiication : 
and, wherever possible, to exemplify natural laws or form thi' 
CToondwork of those broader generalisations which give coherence 
and deeper meaning ta what would otherwise be simply a collection 
of nnrelated truths. 

The subject inuy easily be so treated as to be one of the most 
entertaining and attractive in tho whole school coiirxe ; and, without 
going beyond what may reasonably be taup;ht lo children, it may be 
made to yield avaloabledlsclpUnaiytiBlnlnK of the observing powers, 
the conceptive faculty, and the imagination, as well as afford lionie 
exercise in the ordinary processes of reasoning. 

^m peugnpby t&nglit Hhoutil nut bu iin-m lu]v0rn]>liy ; ;iiKi Htilt Icaa Ahonlil tha 
tBocbitijf be coiiBuod to slnipjy k«dlag tbe nicmuiy irLth liatii of CBpev, ^ya, luoiin- 
tuiu, rLven, «tc. , iDi) tbi^ir pofiitlon cm thfi lunp, ha In iirUn the Due, Uuf dfitAlU 
»r this kind it will of conms be nocmuy fbc Uwpnpila Ui Ihltb ; bnt Ihla need mil. 
itT-I thonld nut, pnrent tbe nni^eet helpg Unght lutdlllKently. snd wUb elcv n-- 
' coition of wlut will le moet nliutila for Urn ebUdren U uniuin In tbe time at 
ji^^rottJ, Judipneot ahoaLd bveien^lBed, In lelectiog the (kotii, lA to which u« teilly 
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lo dilnde all coDOBnied luto [he 



The esgeatiuls of the ph^Blciil gH)gfnphjr of a district or cotintn- 
must be fairly grasped before the political, industrial, and historical 
aspects can be proporiy appreciated. Phygical conditiona — aa natUTsl 
position and means of comniuniuation, climate, tho nature of the eoil, 
water supply, and the occurrence of valuable minerals — have always 
exerted a powerful influence upon the distribution, character, pursuits, 
and prosperity of a nation. Such connections shoidd always be clear 
to the teacher's mind, and frequently it will be odviaable to point 
them out to the pupils, or to lead them to discover them for them- 
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Two (ii)paslte vlevi have been put fonvard ns to the order in wfaidi 
the various topics should \to presented. 

According to the one plan the pupil commeitoeB witb. the dWdrt 
tn wblolt tie UvsR, and then posses outwards in an ever increauiie 
circle t« the consideration of the county or division, tho mother 
country, the neighbouring countries in order of their proximity, tbe 
continent of Europe, tho other continents, and finally the eniliw* 
globe. 

The other plan begins with the conslderxtion ot tlw euth u > 
wbols, then procfleds to a general view of the continents, the fiiUer 
geography of Europe, and bo on downwards to the motJier OOonUT 
and the home district. 

As usually stated the question an to which of these seqafnM 
should be adopted in teuching geography resolves itself for the D 
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part into whether wi> should proceed from the parts to the whole or 
from the whole to the parts. In actual work the order 'rom the dis- 
trict outwards has generallf beeu followed This ia looked upon ns 
proceeding from die parts to the whole ; altd, as on psjchological 
(pounds the opposite sc'i^uence seems to be the natural one in mental 
acquisition, the couunoidy received order is judged to he at Tariance 
with theoreticnl concluaiona. This is not really so ; the coofdaion 
arisen iVom the asiiumption as to what is to be considered the tehole in 

Tliui ProftMor W. H. Psyne wjrs ;— " ir llio comtMui of phUusopliifl nplnlon ti 
irustiTortb]'. tliern it no bult wbittTBi far tliii ihiufiica. On OiB ftlinuet ualfonii 
lEStlmoB/otiaycliuloglsU the nfginic mwitil leqiicucB ii from (ggrpgito W puis -. 
•0 th»t if UiD mpthod or preKTitallon [• to lie In hinnonjr with the orgsnic mwjB of 

tiDfiit, Bimp«;" uij lo Cpn ilownvftrds. The piindpta doabtleai If trim «]u>iih1i 
wlien prcipdrly appUmJ, but tbe conoLonLDn bj no means foUowA. IT by 'whale' it 
metdt the Ur^oA iggngiit«, then ueordlng to thlt oufi otight to begin with the 
uuLveme, or Bt lout the moIaf Ay«t«in of which the fATtb is but b part. Thig In ulBittly 
not of the qneiOon. If, however, by 'whole' [> mmnt one of thevirieui igEngBtcf 
between two eitreniea, we have to select one which the child Is elde to realise. Thla 
l> reiUlDly not the lurth, toi he h» >t rint not the sllghleit conception of it In 
k11 cum tbF principlu miutlw 8a iipi>llcil thit the whote tnm which the child li la 
pmct^ Is snmeUiliig which he dn nl oDce gnmp ninntnlly— end tuuiUy through th« 
wneu — before tronbling himiolf tbant Uio detail". 

The practical conclusion is that neither se'pience should he followed 
in the waj commonly stated. The llrst whole to the Qblld la Uie dli- 
trlot In wblch ha lives, and which he knows from having seen it 
repeatedly. From this he must be le<l lo exaiuiue the elements of 
which it is made up, as niountuin, river, valley, etc., and through bis 
clear perceptiou of these he must be trained to conceive the general 
character of a larger whole which can then be studied in its 

lo that ohlcfa !■ fhrtfanr oIT Is a tight prinslple 
It which le near la Iruncn. The order in which 
thing! Auther dIT Bro to bu ttken Dp doM not depend upon men proilniily, but 
optin qnite other consIdorBtlont The child will pBuas readily rYiiin the stndyof 
the liDBu eonotry to that of ■ country s tlioneand mUes vH, M of one which la oiilj 
■ tenth of the dlitence ; and bi-fam taking np the delilled geognpby of |«rtl«iilu 
coDntrles he should knuw aonietlilng -I their relaMvu puiltion and gsneral relatlon- 
•tilp lo one snolhar as parts of a greater whole. 



i 



Probably all who have given any serious attention to the sut^eci 
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'he taa^tt V> a^NOTe aiid tdl what be has !««□, imlil i'Jmi 
ia the nuDd, and the terms to be luude 
with Tivid tad accmate o 
ii ■ tW am tk rcaliBliaii of what U afterwards b 
■ ia wdi wiD W huj and nncertain ; and the lea] 
r w3 W la Ibb lalhcT the aieinoruiiig o: 
aafmmStm t£ aaj actml hwnrledge of things. Both tlu 
■A a* laka «f caoKnpkT Ibn depend veir UiKcly apcm 
^lAejHltanayaplI, e^iedallj- in the early stsgei. ^_ 
■^MK I* W kept m riew in aiqr method of anaogui^j^H 
tfe bta; {1} tk JJaripiiniiig and strenglbening ^j^| 
Oi* tic <ft« Hcr 1^ "on nailr gun further knowla^V 
■laafaiMiTBacafwfiBt lie hM learned; iad<S]tht 
fOHA^ •( ««di dilaito inlbnuitian m will he of nl 
a IB aUcs Wt. TW aalgeet most be hi totigbt m (« )< 
Sfadh tt tk tcMckqg pven ha* reference aioiplj to 
hoe of tk Hail, iaitii4 of Ikt of the muntrj- ; or at moa 
» fix in Ik miad wkt b cvtaineil in the text-hoak, nn<I i> 
k tew akelchjr and larrkwnl to kare anj riTid imprenioii ur 



Tk OiMpiraflaa aatkad nay k beqamtlj- emplojed nilli mml 
adTBBtagB. ne eanunatHa nde bj* aide of two parts uf lli« gluW, 
whera tk watiiil Jaia <.i ii mfSria^ttj alziUBg to engage the alteatMi, 
aad U not inaTl;f Ettcifn] or acddsital, tends to emtduLsW ife 
diancterisiica of both, and to give tk miitd a clearer gTa«iJ of tli 
In many cases tk same geoenl fsose* kve led to 
Geatttre or condition, while other tnoce local ageots or ii 
modified them in differrat directions. The polsti of U 
be conaldered liefore polnta or aunreiice. 

At fir-l the teaching should be enlirelv oml, and tbis iboulill 
mntinned tintil the elementary notinns of geography hare been b 
Malised, and [he papil has gained thi^ power of forming the m 

'TQiiiin lo render the sludv of the book loteUigent. The In 
tolectiu^ too much must 1>« withstood. Questioning iJMuli. 1 
"■mployed ihroughout, the iguestious being directed Ifl l«f t^ 
1 of the factn and «et him thinking, not merelf la Mvaiy 
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the repetition of names and frnf^iiients uf infiinniitioii. IlliutratioiiH 
will olw) Deed Ui be largely used — Llie niodellin}; of surface features, 
pictures, diagrams, iniipB, black-board sketches, and objects, ull bein^ 
frequently employed, and in nuch a way as to render the teaching a* 
real as possible. 



Hbed lEierfily to dHoripUva 



irpljie. 



riy twilling ot geognpliy, »oil I 
B It shDiild be. Eniry *clii»l i 
■ Hupplj of pott«r*A or modellLDg 



Eip(nicn» Hill Hon [acli him it nlut am^U 

vminy nukf for hiautlt For same iDDgb i-aii 

ITshnblt lo cUy, u It cu U mors e]>«dllj ni 

Hodili in wbich • nmuber of details hivu h 



,1 girlng InUresl rniil ffillly to thu lemf 
loii*l uid inwvuntc notiuns "hicb fblldn 



' of <Ii>tl 



VreiloiHly nfnnd lo io couiMvrinE llliulntiau {>M ]>. 14U); uil oihtt polnU u' 
iRipoiluiFe In till* GOimiKtlDu >rE >l«o tbcn mfntloninl. 

In DO ■uli]rct4 pubapa i* nrU UuK-bnud InwUf so mBcnUol u Id lochliii 
K*oeT*pbjr. In addition ta tho luptf c4nAtnurti?il «ltbn in lYont vt the cIua l>i 
pnpunllKtunlunil, tba bUrk-bonnl nbooM In nacil For ODtliDe iketclHi of anner] 
or of ptrticiilu' fomu, rntli'al bbcUuu, *nil other dlagmnui, I 
ipecul [wrt of Ibe gencnlmap, fic Even poot ilmrlDg ii belter tbui m 



. SUOGBSTIO.NS ItKBrETTIMC 



MBTnou 



Ml) £ariy Itaehing—tht elfnifnli o/ grograpkieixl dtstriptitm. — The 
ht teaching should be direi'ted lo iinpluuting in the child's wind 
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clear and aci^tirate notions of the TariouB pbjsical fealnm nhlih p 
to Duike up the general aspect and cnnfigtiration of » couiny, am) 
to Bcqiiaint him with the terms used in referring to them. 

In connection, too, with theae elementary ideas, without atMmpi- 
ing anj^hing like formal teaching or complete expliuiatioTi, nary 
simple ideas may be grndually instilled respecting the coniiitloDj 
upon which these surface characters depend and the forces whicb tire 
at work in proiiiioini; them. 

Tbs esEGntlsJ feature of the method at this Btag;e Is the emplofnuit 
as br as poistUe of the accnal obiervatloa of the pupils tbeauelm 
The teacher hiis to arouse their curiosity in the things aroiind them, 
to open their eyes, to guide them as to what to look for, and to uaisi 
them in making out something of the phenomena which lie open ts 
their gaze. They matt be led, not drlTen t« otnerre. Itbui^H 
raid that the child leiirna more real geography in his nimblea^^| 
from his l«xt'book ; and if he has hecu taught to use bis eycc, S^H 
no doubt to it large extent true. ^^ 

By Air the bcstpton would bcloUlu the children •nitnf <lDon ird tolnttatK 
le Ik* iillk uRm, u Pntaluul did, uul u nn muif ainH bin if b%n ncm- 
DiBwled. UafortuiiBlcl J, hQwaver, Uie preieat (ondlUont of ichool «otli In nntt mm 
g\ve but llttl« clinoec o[ tlila, «'en in fiiToimd 4!>lrict>, and In laui; tova Kli»k 
It vonid be IrDpnctlable on nILer grnandi, Tbe oliI1d»D luolnmch KluK>[>lnM 
the fnrtlier gtat diladTintige tliit thef hive tew eliUlcu even of eetUntt lUtlkr 
soaDtrr ; end Ule tetclicr Iiu to do the beit hn cui for Uiem In the drrnmaUUH. 

Not only is tbe kuowledKe trained by tlie pnptl'i own obiemUn 
valuable both for its own i^iike and in view of after itudiaa, but, »lil 
is of still more importance, he is being trained to the habit of Boiinii(! 
carefully tbe various objects which be meets with, and oftrringte 
make out the dependence of one thing upon another, morn csp^oiU; 
in the way of cause and effect. 

Such opportunities aa occur to the teacher or pointing out to U> 
children t&s actual facts In tbe Held ahould be made the mMt at. .\!if 
inffiriu-itioii, too, ■yihich they are able to glean for tbemselTes, fno 
observation of the surrounding district, shoidd be allowed to Ugim 
ill class, and should be iiorked into the plan of tbe lessoti. 

liI(-h«UUr ntti under Ilie guidance of the leSEliec muy be (neile e « 
i;reile>t [ilivitnce tnUie puplla, and ot i>rafit tn them Inminj wifi. if Ui 
tynigntbeUu, mil will lake the triiuUe In pdlnt ant to them the nunibctlH 
InUnit whlcb may be foutul U Uugr only uig Ibelr ojea. 
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^K nia teAcblnff M this a%»g« shoold be laxgely of Ulb oonvemUonal 
^HWluI, and the endeavour ehoiili! be mode to secure cleamcBS and 
■- Hccuntcy of ini]iressioa Lj u plentiful ase of all the availalile raodea 
of illuitrating the subject conia^t«lj. A general model of the district 
should bo shewn and the parts mimed. Each of the more importADt 
elementa should then be moulded eeparately by the teacher in &ont 
of the class. Such things as a mountain range, a river basin, a lake, 
nod so on, should follow, use being raade of such objects as the dis- 
trict affords, t« give cleameaa of conception to these more extended 
notions. 

As far as possible the fonni •xUblted ihaiild ba chanoteristlo one* 
«o as to serve as types ; and if they are taken from examples near at 
lianit, or from actual instances of which pictures can be shewn, so 
much the better. At Brst the mnclels nhould be quite simple, the 
general character only of that which is represented being given, and 
details and subordinate features added luter on. 

DennlUou shoidd be the outcome of luch teaching as is described 
iklxn'e, nnt precede it -; and they should not be given until the pupils 
have been made clearly acquainted with the things themselves. The 
sUiteuieiits will then focus what has been learned in the way of infor- 
Illation, and help to fix it. 

(2) Eetative jwiifion— iA« vuaning of a viap — Tq>rB»cntation of 
Iht diilrUl. — After pretty correct notions of the district as a whole 
and of its more marked features have been fifained, and these 
ideas have been extended until the children are able to form some 
general conception of the geographical elements which go to 
mnke up 11 conntTj', their attention should 1« called to the 
direction, relatire die, and poiltlan of the objects with which they 
jire familiar. 

They sbniUd be taught to know the eaidlnal points with refetence 
to the school, to note the place of the sun in the heavens at different 
hours of the day, and by means of iUi potdtion at noon to find the 
south, and hence the other points. After a little experience they 
should be able to estimate Foughly the direction of any distant object, 
and to realise that the direction will vary with the point of observa- 
tion. They should also be led to notice the diminution in theapparent 
size of objects as they are farther aud farther removed, as well aa 
their position with reference to one another. 
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A m«p or tbs district, citlit^r jiriiilMi ur luirofnllj' druwn na 
r, shoald now be introduced, and t}Le correspondences IwtwEini 
) facts represented on this and on the Llack-bourd map and the 
(del should be gone over in order, 
F (J) Finally, the eblUreiL ihonld oopy tha main featnrsi of the 
k-lMMinl map as well us they aru able on paper or their shit«s. 

InJat Dial at i^Mt 'J IKr cihmv Aould In takri: U n itKijIr irtmn. Uuw 
h mojrbv dult with 4t iniMwill depend upon cftciiiiistuiceB. Tfa« ireik nuy 
•ndrirU eomptrntlvflj dhIms by bdng hurried. Uoh)- Iwcicn, In their 
iDorafunrud, AbuiiloD tbfl homa district long befdn It bu boFh IDBde to 
ih urttilng lllu lU II ihould. 

nundlng district (fforda little of me fur puipiues cf llliulntion, ■ model 
of an ImsKluaiy dlatrict miy be rmplaji«d uul the map dmm rrom Ihim 

Wbfln DO goud printed uip of the parkMb l» mmJlnble, the t4.-mr]ier may robllly 
>«r hJi n^ap for pennanent uio on tha six-Inch map of the ordnanc* aarvey; and 
III iiij oat the Khool ihoald poiHBii the nherts corerlng the InrniullaU dlitliet, 
fliuQQted t4 form a BLUglc map, for rrt^iriife. 

When the map of the district has been fairly mastered as a whole, 
iwrtiona of it should be drawn on the black-board on an enhtrgeil 
Kale and in rather fuller detail As each a gone over, the pupils 
may 1>e set to imitate it, nnd the fact that such imitation will oftea 
l» exceedingly crude need not in the 1ea.st induce the teacher t« give 
it up. The importance of niap-<lniwing in very great, nnd skill has 
lo be reached gniduolly by pnictiue in this ua in any other cose. 

As soon as some facility has been gained, tJie children may be 
uUowed to attempt the sketching of a map from the model ; and 
later on, when they clearly urdtr-land hnw to represent the faula, 
they bhould be enconraeed to attempt tbe repreMntaUott of Ilttla 
M of tbe dinrlct for tbemaelves from actiial obserratlon out of 
J hoars. This need not atiirtlo thi- teuolipr ; let him try the 
3, and he will lie ixstoniahed ut tLu result. 
U Int the elTotta cr tlie puplli lUould bo canflaed to HUing In a few tartbnr deUlli 
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with the most importaot rivers. "What is to lie iiimeil at is u dear 

reallBBitlon of tha naturs and relation of Uis broad. phTiical (tetnrei, 

and an ajjcurate and firmly grasped knowledge of tlieir niuaeB mid 

inB, The fuller information and details to follow will then find 

Utural place, and niaj easily be associated with what has already 

n learned. If the work is properly carried out, the fax;ts will be 

sented in a connected, orderly, and rational way, and in proper 

bordioatioQ and perspective. 

ft The essential feature of the teaching is the way in which the facts 

to presented, so that the children may, as far as possible, see vhat 

s like, and gain adequate conceptions of the truths to be 

rned. The best means of illustration, upon which the first teaching 

1 be based, is a model of the country with nil minor details 

utted, and those points made prominent which are to form the 

udwoik of the cliild's knowledge. All that, can be learned by 

1 should be brought out by skilful questioning, and this 

tild be supplemented by so much lecture and explanation only aa 

,0 enable the pupils to grasp the broad facts mentioned 

BVe. Any lengthy description would here be entirely out of place. 

, •QlBoiootl)' BMiuala to nmn Oi« pnrpqae, la not difficult to inoultl. If 



i, tbQ t««cber mtut fmi bnck upon a mAp (riving a ttlnl'a-ej'D vlf » ot tlw 
Xa DTUiouy politlnL map 1b ■ Tai? poor uicl [nadeqnato ■abatltutfl, unl li 
tbe Ivut lialpful mode of UliutraUon. A good bliok'boud mip, Mpgeiallr i( 
I eulourrd cbtlk*, it mneli to bt prefpnwl to Ihis. 

lQ all that the model has to teach has been mastered, a simple 

frical map with the features distinctly marked, should be placed 

e the model and the two compared. The facta should be 

D connection with the map, itnd for further teaching the use 

model may be discoatinueil. 

e physical fUtnreB should now be considered in detail group by 

nnd, after thexe have been well learned, the political dlvlslosi 

IT related matters should follow in order. A connecting line 

jught should run through eoch part of the work, and as soon as 

s dealing with any group of facta have been completed Iho 

a should be carefully reviewed. 



The teocMnK of the dstails may g«naxall3r bait be k1t«ii ban ■ 
bliLCk-bau'iI map, which shouUI lie liolrily drawn udiI dUplnv just Uil- 
itifunimliuD Deeded at the time. This prevents the diatrac^tion Krittng 
from having in view a number of things of different kinds at onn. 
Mid promotes clearness and interest. In some instances the moit 
effective plan is to hitild iip the mup Lit by bit in tront of the class lU 
the various matters tail to ha luugUt ; ui other (-uses it should be 
prepared either in full or in part beforehand. A second black-board 
should be iLted for special points und illustrationa^as outline sketdiei 
or the enlurf^nient of aoj portion of porticuliir interest — and for 
re of the informatioa given. 



TUe tacb« 



iduZd CBrtAltily niAko u: 
idip ia IhB cue ot ch 
ih d»rl}' ttif ns[ireHi 



)n«D or much QR In >t 
« or dlflbKDt cltumcls 
Ik, und with tlie rmllU 



A uisp witli tbs I 

■untly dnKn in iriH,,, will ntim »vg both tlmp and tionble. TIx Udilkiul 

.fiinnition nw; cuilr be cutcnd dnrinii tlie tcmdiliig, nn'l mrted u rTqalRd. 

A gimpls Hri» of printed uiyiia dt EHEUnd— »cb illuitnktJDg uma laitlnlii 

inag at Uie gecgnph;— ouy bIihi be puttbucd. and tbcmli! be at Uic dtapmiJ of 

>e teicber. Wli-re these are not cidplojwd Im totehidg frodi. they -wiU be traai t«y 



Hap-driTlnK Is an indUpansable aid to tha learning of 

It compels attention iipiio anil a^n to the churocter and rel*^" 
position of the various ohjectji, iind as it ftppeaJa to the e 
of the best Axing' devlMS the teuclier can employ. Bystatuiic 
practice in it should he given, and aucli mattera as the rnrious m 
uf reprosentinjj the facts, the use of guides lines, and the t 
accurate propoTtion.'* should bo carefully explain^ and illustn 

The work should be done under the teacher's superTtsEon. U 
tills staiip entirely from the black- Ijoiird imip. Only such feutUTH M 
naiues should be inserted as liiive been previously taught. 



Bystatuiic 
riouBnud|^^ 
henW^I 

s!on,i^^^H 
reutuTH sri ' 



:i dnw uttsbctorilf . and ire nspinu fur npid akutehbig. To duplet ■ nu 
■liMignte'l centipede, u thoTigh It were cit Die nrus eluacia ind height ll 
^cddi to give a complalely viMdg Iminulos, Tba bet alMi that a rivrr-lt 
itiicken u it proceedi Uiwardn tbe moutJt eboulJ aliw be polni^ uotk uh 
itill l^irther beli> to dlitln(,iilsh it from 1 ooaaHlne. 

I*g> UtD rren meBtrr. Tb« tiorelne 1> bolb a laplUl teat i.r kUDVlnlst an 
luelBB uf tnlDlDE 
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lon^Me the more formal teacliing of the geography of England, 

» physical and political, there should he given a series of aimple 

Ions dealing with physiographical relations, more particularly such 

ecessary if the nature of the geogmphienl facts is to be iLt nil 

comprehenJeiL n«ld obHrrstlou sbould Tij all tnMUU be 

Id, and aa mooy of the (hinj,'ii :ia possible nhi'wn on tlie grouoil. 

« of the L'ommonest iind decidedly one of the greatest &ultK in 

Bteaching," guys Colonel Parker, "is the fruitless attempt to forco 

m piipils lo think of concepts, that are not in their aiLnJa," 

rHotliing like eithauBtive treatment is of course to be attempted, 

inlly at first ; but much of an entertaining and valuable charac- 

r iiuy be brought within the comprehension of the children by a 

IT who knowB his business. The leuona slionld bs prosreulTe, 

ptta Buljects being graduaUy preeentiKl in greater fulness as the 

ren Itecome able to understand them ; and the truths brought 

■ftnrard should, as far as possible, lead one into another. Many 

lanfbl generalisations will be reiiohed in this way. 

M rtanoKlng irlll HITS to iDdlcitn Uifl Mb4 •rnUKt* «»>«*>*»' •'— 

nned— tributiirie*— « riVft iKsiu. The elmniclsr of > typlcul 
n-lB (1) lu nppor or ■Mnintein (root, wilb LU tumnll*! How and birJy atridghi 
i; (B) iU miilille or raUry Iraat, iU growth imLie, and the onvi of Iti InMn- 
t, Ita mpidi, lU wnUrtUI., BW. ; (3) !M lower or jiiafn track, und Un> formitfoa 

ncea, ind nlleyi. Theu<ie 



erweyii— imporUliiOB of good ontle 

a — high looorluidi end cre^f^ bus 

H ttov lu. The chencl«r of the ■tremm fio 
Bi Ita cbumel, end at Imit dnlns f 






nortalen 



nuidlU 



41— rommtion oreioadi^ rkla, mew, ud lee loc*l pJttHra 
ow OB high tnonnleins— the Baw-ltae— flnt DOtloni of 
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(») Tht rgrti braoilli lu. . iqiuury; cl;anicl*toteninil«,a 



(4) The earth as a ichoU — diilrUnition of land ajid t 
eonlin^nfi — simple nstroTiomical rdiUimu, There is a good deal af 
diversity of opinion into the order in wMch the succeeding iustrai.'- 
tion in geograpbj should be given. Many of tbe points t&ised acv 
nnt at all cagential, and may be left entirely to the judgment of tJw 
teacher. In onler thnt the child may get a larger view of things, and 
iitiilcrstand more clearly whnt ia nfterwaids brought before him, it 
certainly ecems best at thia stage to give him some notion of the 
«ftTUi ma ft tplMre SoftUn; la ipftca, with its surface made up of 
lund iind wnter distributed into large masses, each with its am 
strongly marked characterifitics. 

After the SrRt introductory ideas have been given, » Kloba dwnU 
be exhibited, the position of Englitnd pointed out, and ihe reladoo of 
the continenta and great ocenna made clear. The mode of repnwai 
ing such a globe on a uiup should then be carefully explained, uid thr 
globe ifaelf compared part by part with a map of the world in hcmi- 
apherea placed alongside it. 

Tbe DAtare of a profile section should be exiilained; uid hj 
numerous drawingn of this kind on the blnti-boatd token in connec- 
tion with the map, the general disposition of the highland* sail 
mountain chains of the continents, the great $loi>efl and the diW 
rivets draining them, should be thoroughly toughu In n eituilar »»; 
the names, positions, and chamcteriatics of the great oceans, ihf 
nature of their coast lines, their varying depths, the distribotion J 
tbe great islands, and the more marked phenomena of pobr snt 
should be carefully gone over. The more Important tacta mnfl ta kq* 
wbU to tbe front ; and tbe work must not be hampered by loo ffluii 
detail, or the pupils will fail to grasp the broader truths and grn*'- 
alisations which it is so important they should realise. 



linportuiL phyitcAl Ir^tvi 



lobltUtlDD lothe lounLng of 11 
b« ulled to luch pulntiu.tbsrullnvrlng;'- 

('i) The mlitjve iirupurtLon ft Uai ul mta fMittat, sod It 
am bpuiiaplinre — of vhlch Ennlund ii ibciDt ths csntre — a 
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L (e) Ttir hi'l Uut lUr flHp dc 

1.(1) Thai 

[ -(f) Tfa«b«lfhb«rttiUB4 romjiared V 
f t/) Tliail'^iimai'nceoriliHilH tfrln 
ilWL 



the general imtiirc of tbe canUncnU bus been 
a|ipreheniled, and some notion giiined of their comparative sizes, 
they should lie considered singly in greater detail, beginaing with 
Europe. The teathing however should still he confined to the 
more iniirked charact^riatli/s. The points previoasly leurned should 
be reviewed, and these as well us the new facts should be distinctly 
assiK'inted with the continent Ui which thej belong. In addition, 
;Uao, to the broader physical features, the position of the chief 
coiiDlTies Kiaj be tiiught with advantage. 

Thi^lf<ii*uti> aliould iM cDmlnctttfl wllli ■ gtjiid mtgi or tho continiil, lu.l Hi Drat tbiii 
hUuvU 1>a cuHtally i^mpoRd wllli tbe Riuller npraeritAtlan on ttio miip or the 
worlil. TliE bluli-l»ird nhonld iLn be rrml}' lUed. A gooJdMl of 'drlU,' too, will 
bs nKxinrx, sn'l tke tmpnrlani-o iir tiiitulniHiig In tliti CDDtieoUon abimld not b« 

Some of the more easily grasped facta relating to the Mrtb aa & 
planet may here find a fitting pbce. Thus, the teacher should explain 
ibe rotation of the earth round an axis, what is meant by the poles 
iind equator, the cause of day and ni^ht, lines of latitude nod longi- 
nule and their uiie in determining the position of places on the 
-surface, the zones of temperature, the revolution of the earth round 
the sun in the course of the year, and the cause of the seasons. Other 
Tiiore difficult matters should 1* reserved for a lat«r stage. 



The series of ■applementajr Ibibohb on DAtoral phaaomeoA and 
slli«d ptLfiical tfteta should lie continued- As far aa possible the 
•atuol obnervation of the children should be utilised, and many 
simple experiments may be brought in to render the teaching more 
real and interesting. 
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(5.) Tht BritiA Empirt.— Tbe gaographj nf thv BritUli Emjiiir 
>hniil>l lie uitn ii|i in deiMl before the geographer of |wtticn)>r 
cniinlries witii which En^'Unil ia leaa intimately concerned. Tki 
gm^^mphT of England already taught -thonld be revievBd, aiui 
nnmerons opportunities will occur, in dealing with otiier patU of lit 
KiBpin^ of giving numy additional facts, anil of emphanifiitg othcn 
nwfieotiiig tfae mother oonntry, more especially facts of politick tui 
cMnmeRNl npuScMOM. 

The p<oj:Riphy of Scotland and Inland should receive fiill 'oi 
.•atvful trvatment : toe often these iire very much nejrlected. Thf 
(JivMoal fs.-ts shouUl W lavijAt first, as a basis, and in other respect; 
iho lin-thixl should foUi'w pt*Hy much the lines already 1;iiil Jn«n. 
Thic ttiitk, hi'wever, nay pnx*eil more rapidly, as the pupds will np» 
Iv Ivtti-r iTtiiarwl i.' rvalLse whit i^ said. 

Iti-tiTif di-alini: wiih the remaining portion; of the Empire, ibf 
iiJltitv I'f 1 vv'v^y and of it dependency shoidd be explained ; anil ^ 
#ner»: view v'-f ifce wb^'Ie sh«>nld be pven, so that the pupils naj 
h.iir a «)««r eoac«ptio> of Um axtast and dtstrilratlon orer tha (!«>• 
«< U* Tartaw puta. as wrU »> .'f their names and positions. The 
in^xirt^v >^:" iSe los::..^. ,>;" Er^jad— near the centre of the Iiwl 
Wtu->{<k<«' »=it th* :z:[v<^*aee of its on-eunie communication? should 
sfcu' be (*>ia;i>i ^sit. Tb«e ix>iats may U«t be tanght by nienniof -i 
Wye w>»t' ^-f 'if *■ r.', .■-. wK.i-h iW |»rtit>ns of the E»i|'irf "rt 

111 .Wal'.a.; » iS; ".^ VI^^,^^^^ .iiri^-ics in .ifder, the map of A^ 
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world should be kept in fi'ntit of the class for reference, and all that 
tuny be inferred froiu an iugpel^tion of it should first be elicited from 
the pupils by questioning. The phyaical and political features 
should then be taught in connection with a map druwn on the black- 
board part by part ns reijuired. In addition to the general geography 
many useful points amy lie dealt with, and some of them — as the 
chamcter of the country from on eiiiigrunl'i* point of view, the natural 
productions, and the interchange of commodities with the home 
country- — should be specially notoil. 

A Mrtaln amount of drill will be necestaiy to en9tu*e the learning 
of the names and posilions. This should come after the teaching, 
■which in no case must be allowed to degenerate into mere 'cnuii.' 
The work may be still farther fixed by means of map-drawlns, in 
wbich the pupils should be practised until they ure able to produce a 
fairly accurate represenlntion from memory. 



atidyforu 






viUi wlTsnliigi. Tliin ihDiUd not be ■ men dry epitome, but It Bhnuld be coui^lw. 
•Bd tbe tKU ibouia be auocUled logeUier in the best waf for lurning. 11 ihoiil-l 

Ihem.ind they nliouW nUiiid oat disllncU)' from !e«> ewenUal matter. 

Tbebookihouldbeitudlud— doCleuned by beut till n>]»tlUun— In conDEcUon Willi 
m iDUtl sllu, nblcb iC Jodlcioudy cboHn icill alrc htts toi tbn puplli to dnrn Ihelr 
■"•P" from. 

The series of Bapplementarr leuons should atlll further extend the 
children's ideas respecting some of tba subjects which have been 
brought before them, and othi:r» iif similar character may be adde<l. 

The follDwiug BTp tuiUit«e ottliii klurl of IcBiioiia coiilempUted : — 

(a) The emit of th* «rUi ; tlie niCure of k nectian ; dlipoUIIOD at rwk) ; Igneoni aad 
■edimenUry rockt ; nulUbillty of uili for oertaln crotia. 

(b) Tbe t»u nm nl MukUi. Sange tribea mat with In our colnalei, uid lh*lr 



ihlch ban t 

ut to diiUnl parti of Iba Empire, ind tbe time tdken to nub the 
ig iteunerB ud niling ihlpi. Ogud tdignpbH. Furel)^ poiiage. 
the diHlcalliea in (mignat U lOMj to meet with In tba dlfltai 
ilniEglci of earlf colonial*. 
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U) Tlie klnil at tad DKd In vih«uir lulls r,r ilic world 




(6) Tht lUtaUed ffnyraphy of particuiar «ouiUrU*. Aitronoinut 
rrlaliom of tht wrt/i,— Europe will naturaUf fall to be tubeD tint 
The broad phyaical features should be reriewed, and tie wJili" 
position of the different MoDtries vith their capitals ehoul-l )« 
thoroughly learaed before they are dealt with Bepontcly. 

The order of study of particuUr countries will be that of unporuat 
relations with our own land, France and Geniittny occupying the fore- 
it places. The teaching should be aucb as to arouse mUat^ *ad 
induce the children to read for themselves. It shotild be muid)- 1 
d presentment of the more essential matl^re coaceniing the enr- 
kand productions, and the nuutners, customs, and dress, of Uie 
It should also euphusbe such features as affect the climii* 
country, the distribntion of its population and indoitrits, it* 



Tlie baaii of tbe teachlnK t&oald be Uie black-boarl map dcawn m 
the presence of the children. The map of Europe howerei sboaU 
nlway* be at hand for purposes of reference or comparison— fof 
instance the correction of the false impression that Belgium ind 
Russia ore about the same ?tze because the teachei's maps of lh»c 
countries happen to be so. 

Intetlieenca and tbe connection of tlte Inftraatloa ahonlil ba esied 
for at every step ; and rigorous questioning should play an important 
part in the work. The lefson should be developed as natuTsllj ud 
freshly aa possible ; it must not be a mere spiritless recitation by d* 
teacher of a catalogue of facts interspersed with passagea of nup 
drill. 

Hur *>' the deulli ihonld ba lolt to bs got up Oom tbt text-book Wal Um ■)!•>> 
iritb wUch every member ot the due ebiKld now be prarfdsa. If tlw l—fbl»I I" 
been wen maiuged, the pDpili sIiDald bave little dimcultj ia iutfrprMUiK fcr tUV- 



defile otiinpertiiiga pvrwuul t 



much the same v 
interest occurring . 



r the other contlsenu will be daUt vitli in pi 

ay as those of Europe, though erenta of pi 
,t the time will often influence the order ; 
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the countries Ehould be treated, as well as the fulaess of information 

given pftipectini; them. 

At tbli ■Ut'c Uie (iBHciUta >t ciifnfkf wllh UitaiT.tlumld not bn loal light ot 
■ irpartonJIlH will rnqnsntly occar of gliiag (dditiaul inWmt to Uie worki ami of 
I 'uching nuiDy ntcful point!, brnrrmiee totlig acenn of gnat, etmiU, bitcle-fleldt, 
fill- bIrttipUcetDtfeiiiitliible m*n, «nd »fmll»r miittmi. 

Begular pnictice in map-dzkWlng will now form, an essential feature 
of the work. For 'memory' purposes ooly a single line of longitude 
and one of latitude, to fix the genenil position, shoidd he exacted. 
When sufficient progress hns been made, the geneml nature of the 
common proJecUon* of the globe, and Ilie mode in which maps are 
constructed, may be eiplained to the pupils, and they may be shewn 
how to lay down the lines of latitude and longitude for a map on the 
' eonical ' projection — say of Europe — for themselvea. 

More adTuiced work should ako bo given respecting the earili as 
a planet ; and with this may be combined a large number of very 
useful lessons dealing with the more scientific or physiographical side 
of geography. The supplementary lessons previously given will have 
prepared the way for the fuller teaching here contemplated ; and by 
tiieans of experiments and diagrams much of it may be made 
iboroughly interesting. 

Throuf;hout, stress should be laid upon facts which aid in the coTO' 
prehension of other points, and upon the more impart«nt principUs 
and generalisations with which individual facts should as far as 
possible be associated. 

The fulluwing vlll iFrTc to Klva tlie teiahir lome notion of tbs aublDciiii wbich nuy 
HvfuUj b« Uken up : — 

nloclt; of lU orbital maLlon ; gnilUtioD ; Uis planet* ; Uib nlittm si tka m«m Is ika 
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The Hlection of k miubli toxt-book ie a nuitler to which iha 
teacher should [rive careful heed ; und when it is choaen, the pii]Hl 
will need a ^"ood deal of j^uidani'e und help if he is to nmke intel- 
ligent use of it. Porhapa the most murked defect of the common 
run of tceography books for children is their scrappiness. Far too 
much is oft«n included in the wny of oaiues and details, and con- 
sequently the more iicportaut uiittters are inadequately pre«eDt«<L 
The style is too much that of a cli»sifled catalogue ; there is no 
Ktimulatiu);; element of thought, and no development. The subject u 
not treated in a way to arouse the child's interest or curiosity ; ud 
rarely is any lud afforded him in forming the valmtble habit of leek- 
ing some logical connection between the pointa or other belpfitl node 
of asBociation. What is wanted, in short, is not a book of refemwc, 
but a book to Itani from. 

In a. similiir wny many of the atlwet for class use contain bz man 
than the child needs in liantiiig the subject ; and coDseqnently tin 
main features do not produce thai clear and decided iinpresdon npon 
the eye which they should do. The child, too, cannot rmdilj &hI 
what he wonts, or confine his attention to it, because he is bothend 
by the presence of things for which he has not the slighlpst use, Tk* 
maps should be clearly defined, and well drawn ; and the phyuc^ 
features especially should stand out with sufficient Inldne^s lu 1« 
recognised at once. 

(7) Otography through JiMding Bocki. — A good deal of usettal in- 
formation may be given and interest infused into the subject by Uh 
employment of a series of well WTitt«n and carefully illutlnUJ 
geographical reading books. These should be uced as sopplemenlarr 
to the oral lessons where the subject is systemioJIr taught. In ao* 
case, on important object to be kept in view ia the reading is 




Uia eUldreo to acquire tnformatlon for ihcniselvcs, by putting thetii 
through the prouees repeatedly in the fonii (hey will hereafter 
have mast occasion to use. "She foniuiUon or good hablti of attend- 
ing to -what they read, and of discriminating between truths of 
primary consequence and merely Buborilinate matter is neceasarily 
an important consideration. Any needful explanations and iliustra- 
tions should be given, but these must not be allowed to interfere 
unduly with the main purpose of the lesson. 



bi poinud nut u tb«j uo refEiTLil to 
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IL 

jctory is a. dlfflouit subject to teach, if anything lieyond the 
ising of certain groups of facts ia aimed at and it in to benefit 
■ pupil as it ou;;lit to do. The difficulties do not arise from un- 
B to how the truths should be presented, or from the cou- 
nty of the method to he employed, hut are mainly due to the 
V of the sal'ject itself, which appeals largely to the imagination 
daecauitates n viridnesE and realism of treatment that are not 
J to secure. The temptation is great, also, for the teacher to lay 
oa the individual facts rather than on their connection and 
J bearing ; and a good deal of judgment ia required in settling 
■a go, what to emphasise strongly, what to glance over, and 
o leave out altogether. 
« drcumstancea of the children, their age and power of compre- 
ion, and the nature of the training the subject may be made t« 
1 at each stage of progress, will all need to he taken into 



i[|L) What kUtort/ diould do /or Iht c/ii/d,— InteUigeotly taught, 
f should make the child acquainted with the great eveata 
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whicli hitve moulded the lives and circuusEanoes of the people^ ud<1 
mode the nation what it Is. It ehoald give him infonuation which 
inay be made to serve valuable enik hereafter, strengCheD hU 
Judgment, and train hini to the recognition of cause and effect. 
Properlj managed it will uLto have a nioiol effect ; it will widm 
the pupil's view of the conditions of life, " correct 
incident to personal experiences," and shew him that ever; citizen 
a duty as a member of the general body. 

Tlic IMcliing ot liisloiy, more thiin of iliT.oiliiij' other lubjwt, [«mp( lo be 
ut ill lU hlcfaer 11111 better mults b; Ibo DccenillT of keeping e 
menta camluitly In dew. To Hcun tbe mere cnm at bonk (ac 
la the HDie tDnn ut > given time, !■ not > diSlcnlt matter, be 
cilled teaching hinory. 

(2.) The influaue of the tMcher'i quaHficatioju.— The efft 
teikching of history, due regard being had to the needs 
purticular pupils under instruction, depends largely upon 
personal choracteristicB of the teacher, and deumnds, in addition h) 
skill in presenting facts clearly and logically, a considerable luuouiit 
of knowledge, quick sympathy, and the power of graphic description. 
There is probably do subject commonly taught in schools on 
the treutineut of which the tea«her'a views of life, political biss, 
intellectual habits, and tbe extent of his reading exercise so power- 
ful an influence as on the teaching of history. Unless he is inteiealed 
in his subject, and is gifted with the power of picturing out soeiK* 
und events, there will l>e an absence of that picturesquenesa uid 
power of vivifying the truths brought forward, which ore so necesaiy 
to anything like an adequate presentment of history to childmi, tren 
in its simplest aspect. 

It is not fcuowledga of a text-lMwk merely tli»t wlU equip * t«Mbtt 
tor deallnE' aatisaotorlly with history. Without an acquiuntance 
with much beyotiil ilie inforirwtion tho pupib are to leum, h^a tcwh- 
ing will lack its proper background, tlie fuels will be seen out of 
their true perspective, and he wil! scarcely be likely to group than 
in the most effective wnj for them to produce a cleai vid hutiog 
impression on the mind. 



nshli. ■ 
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(3) Giiidiii-j Principtet. — In selettiug nia iimterial for teaching, 
ami in determining his methods, tlie teacher will often find it of 
service to take as his guide certain simple general jirinciples as 
applied to history, the truth of which is generally acknowledged. 
These will help to render his work eoniiistent, as well us give 
definiteness and certainty to his views as lo what should he done ; 
while, i\t the same time, they will prevent liim from going astray, 
and in not • Caw instances will throw light upon douhtful points of 
procedure. 

The following lire some of the most useful of these principles :— 
(ii) The child should be called upon to learn only that which ha 
I ondarstand. ^'hat is called the philosophy of history, the 
I generalisations, criticid views, and many of the truths con- 
A'ith the sociologicid side of the subject, are almost entirely 
bond the gr:isp of pupils in erhools, and should lie reserved foe a 
T Btiifie. 

(J)) The teaching shonld be such as to ezBrcisB the pupil's Judgment 
X as they are developed. Nothing is gained, how- 
r, by attempting to force these faculties, hut rulher the reverse ; 
d to make him quote parrot-like the results of judgment in others 
» very diiferent thing from leading Wua to exercise his own. 
(«■) It ii oharactaiisUa of a healthy child's nature to deUght In 
Stirring events, such as battles by sea and land, and 
res of all kinds, have a strong attrnction for boys. Nor 
1 «c hesitate to indulge this natural taste, so long as we keep 
'liable bounds. Whatever may be thought of the value 
the 'drum and trumpet' history, as it has been termed, its io- 
n giving a liking for the subject generally is important, and 
(1 be kept in view in school teuciiing. 
fd) Tbe child is At mora intaresled In persons than In thlnKs and 
a ia fond of stories, and will listen with avidity to 
ntivoi of heroic deeds or personal experience, while bo cares little 
Vnothing for discussions about political liberty, the growth of 
nrl«dge and opinion, the progress of education, and the like, 
evei valuable we may consider them to be. Surely it is unwise 
a teaching of such a subject as history to ignore these natural 
Children do not leurn re.idily things which they 
w Dot ctue for^which have no point)* ••( contact with thetc q 
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HTinpathieB or ev|>erienL'e ; unil even if they lalmriouJy actjuiiv 
lniowle<ige, they soon foi^t it- 

(e) Wa ihoold A« &r as poMtble proceed from known 
This principle has l>e<^>me ao trit« that it is not uzi&eqnently forgottea 
or ignored in pnuitice, Appliecl to history, it shews us that the 
&cta of the present, witliiii the cbild'a knowledge, should be inade 
use of to iJ!ustr)it« and give reulity to the past ; and that truths 
which tmve been taught should be constiuitly referred back to, and 
made to suggest considerations respecting the new work. 

{/) HlatoiT sbDuM be asiodatad wltb Keographr. By this 
meant that the two sulijects should be combined, aJi somi 
reconuuended ; but, since they have important relations odA 
uf connection, that this interdependence should lie oooslantly k(>|)t 
in mind in teaching, and thej should be made to assist each other. 

The true uudetstnuilliig oF euuif poinU la hlakprf in laipslr deiHUUleut 
knowlBilgourUiciiojnM ol the svenU bdcI of the illiutioB of tlw {iliwai moi 
li«aM th* mip itauuld alwiji b« piwcnt dDiiBg tlin luioii for r-fCnmof, a 
nuceiuiy geo^nphicsl inforoutlaii wltli irhicli ths pupUi tn Diuci]iialiil«d 
be glTan. Too treqiiFiitly tbrii eliUiu but IltUa bdp at tbii kind. Bud, u Ki, 
pi^ntH iiMt, " battles are Tongbt, awI nmti llTS Ln Bpu4— not la En^Lui^. 

(4.) Scope of tlie teaching — wlien to begitu — The time at diipoi 
for the teaching of history in ordinary schools b uomporatiril 
small ; hence the teucher may easily fritter away opportunitiei i 
endeavouring to cover too wide a field and doing nothing tfaoroug 
The programme sketched out by some writers is so e£t«naive uW 
be altogether out of the question, unless in very exceptional dnniin- 
stances and with alder pupils. 



UTH, Ui« tno for tlie time caiDbine. Xvsd uytbing like ■ Htlfbctorjr uetm 
LO falMory Bt our own Uud Is beyond tbo pnuibIIICi» of mniT of oui MbH 
ly ate, i.-loctlua hu to bo nude ; mi, thoueh loms illffo»Br« at oplnin a 
wbat ibould nrLuUy be presented, there Ls pretty gmerftl iigreeiiieTit ■■ tol 



The dlScn]^ or Bslactlon U one of ttie moat sertotu Whldi Mfl 

teuber has to encounter. He bus to present a connected and weD- 
defined view of the life of the nation as a whole, so that the salient 
features of the story — the great events which not only powerfDUy 
affected the nation at the time, hut have had an inUuence upon t] 
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Bondition of ult succeediog generations, und contributed to tlit> 
Pettling of our institutions nnil the making of the present position nf 
\t (ijiintry — nhiill stand out prominently and distinctly. 
The essential fai'ts connected with thene ' la nam aria ' of Iilatory 
) be thoroughly fixed in ihe mind. All ]>oint.-' nf luiuor 
ince mny then be made to cluster uaturully round them; 
and, howerer far the pupils mny extend their iitudies, the relative 
importance of the eventii will not be lost. Few tilings in the school 
teiiching of hiKtory are of greater moment than this. 

In dooiitiliic upon tb< xlltabllity of lilnIoriFil flicU tor clnu tim, tlia igc uil 
■I"! Blapaumt of tbs puptlH inortbe tnkeo Inln ai^nnnC Tna frfqmmtlr thli Islnrgslr 
ICiinrad bf thoH who nguil Cbs nmttpr trom the niiln of Ibt hlaUirlin ntfacr tbui 
uf tilt taicber. n> ibBiUi IhI«< m oh »iittn ntu al U> icathi li tonMand, 
anil tlia ImpoTtaiKX of thljor tl 

poKlblUty at hia bf iiig nble Ingmap tlipm witli rmiimlilB mwpwi. 

The question as to whether we should teach events in their 
ronological order, or, as Diderot and others since his time would 
9 na, begin with the present and work hack little by little to 
« ages, is not diRicidt to decide. There can be little doubt that 
le natural sequence in the true one to adopt. 

ilBly lew AtCncUvfi. II, too. Iha nai\j is lo be pn«rRMlva, It in wall Ihit thoH 
hich ug mora pIcturSBqui, mud which need luu thornugli tratmaBt abonld 
ft. Thflri, wboi thB papU taAcfaei man recent tima, he wlU 1» pnpw4 
ar dcUU raqnind. itnd b«tt<r sblti bi nndentuid the qu»tlin» [nTolred. 

■ul^ut wtll grow, u It wen. nlUi hli pnwcr, ud Urn tnciDB ot a 

I VIU be iiiDch more wilf ii<^i:ani[illhh«L 

I {&) Cmiivuni mittaket. — Not unfrequently the history given in 
|fcoola has little useful bearing on the rhUd's general education ; and 
■ ii tanght Ihe subject, not because of its value, but ofl«n for qnite 
It is not remarkable, therefore, that in many cases 
9 nataie of the teaching required should he very inadequately 

■ The following are some of the more frequent mislukea made :^ 
l{a) Teaeblns wltbout any settled scheme. The teacher has no 
r idea as to what he intends tu tuki' up, how fur he should have 
d by a given tirue, or where he if* going to finish. 
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sptUf tM mndi in Ulb way of datall, bo tlint thp p 
d bT ihe namliM of juiuiU IjrougbC before Uicw, wi i 
na liMr gni|> "t the central tralhs. 

(«J I^tag Uw Bntcb Mtm* spos dmnolon, as dioagh thn 1j 
OmU were faUtorj — the nam at long lUu of ili>t«^ mi 
Ae pu)nl wiU never want, ud which he will npiillj target « 
Itmnnl. 

(ff; tunns too elaboiKW An aocoont of ancient tUniM, sn tlal iht 
more useful retvnt lii'tory U oiilier never fEschet], or U liunieil vw 
in a qiiil« inifleiiiinte way. 

(() Introdndng oltiMl donbU U cbUdrrai— telling the 11017 gnii 
then dettroTiD^ the effect Lv shewing that probably this or that |Bn 
of the tumitive h false. This is nltofrether tinsuit«ti l« ttit^ ymac. 
and can ecurcely fait to prove injuriouE. 

(/) Taachlng u thongli Impreulon* alona ware na«d«d, anil tfttf 
ling to give the solid sulistnitum of facta irith'iiit which histoijfl 
practically valueless. 

r^ ) PreaentinK matters wblch the pupil la nsfltted to 1 
Ilnnlly, neither hi;; previous instniction and enperteoce of life N 
his power of jmlginent bein^ sufficient for the purpose. 

(A) Aroailng aiuun Mntiment in the mind* of the pupUi. || 
attributing to tile j>er«)nnges of history thoiighls n 
"which are untnie, and which would be uniniportiint if Inic.°' 






II. The Thrbb Stages (if Historical Teacbiho. 
60 far »s the achool ia concerned, the teaching of history kpf 
•-H natnmlly into three stones, that nspeot of the anbject tl 
d in each wliich most nearly wcords with the ( 
bt of the pupils at the time. 
■'-*( Uaehufj^lhe pidnre and ilory itagt. — Anythiagifl 
«f history with youni; children would be n 
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of place ; but it is quite possible, even iit an eiirlj age, to do much to 
prepare the way for later instruction of a more sjsttniatic kind. 

Tbe elilld's lore of itorlei «nd plctnrss ihoDlil be utUl»ll, his 
interest and curiosity aroused, and his imaji;! nation appealed to. 
The lessons should deal witli what may be called the romantic side 
of English history, more especially such matters as noirrativea of 
pergonal adventure, accounts of what men did in past times^how 
they lived, and dressed, and travelled, and fought — deeds of beroiaiti. 
picturesque descriptions of striking events within the children's com- 
prehension, and the like. There is no reason whatever why these 
subjects should not 1)C' taken in chronolofjical order. 

Tba art of teUlnE a story well U cne to be ipectaUy enltlnUd by 
the teacher if he would sutc-epd in interesting children in history. 
TM teaching should be characterised by vlTldnets of pretasUnent ud 
vivacity of manner. 'Picturing out' sliould he largely employed, 
and the lessons made as pleasant oh ]iossible. The learning of facts 
is at this BUtge of quite secondary injportanco ; and, though many 
□seful points will be remeuibered, if the teaching is what it should 
be, no attempt should be made to thrust U[)on the pupils either lists 
of dates or nhstracts of the teaching. 

CdlviiTvd hlstorlnl iirlHtfl, levenl lerleaofvlilvli iiiiy now be pnrcluued, will bo foiiDcl 
<rf pDimldttrtbLfi unn, and in miuj IntUn^iai lUHy witli od^iaUige be miiile Uie baidji oT 
the Kicliine. 

Sonic nrlun, Hpi-clnll; an thn contlnRIit, noulil hava Uiv taochn iKgia •nth ■tnrii'!i 
tTiffh u thnw ibout 1*0 old Groek henuM, or even ■ith fiiry ulM; dUioi*. h* 
Pfufciiiior Bisnn, would btgin witli "oertain pwllmlii»ry tilki " about the funlljand 
Ihe AitTTOitndliig dbtrlet; ttien prodfted to Irsnonn ioLended to glvD ctaildreti euuie 
potioa of the Ijpne of IJnie ; and Uullf cury Idm bock npldlj from th« pnaeat to 



i2) Oiilline Uaching—tiu in/oriiMlion elage.—The pupil has now 
ti/ begin the study of history in eiimeat, the object at this stage being 
ilie ftcqaislUon of a clear aad well arransad outllns of the mora impor- 
tant faeta. This will form n foundation for further study, ami at lea«t 
be useful, as far as it f^oen, if the pupils end here. The information 
should be fi^ouped under leading events rather than under monarchs ; 

t should be given with increasing fidness as we come down to 
limes. Minor points, which have little or no lienring on tJie 
, story, and portions of the nurralive when nothing of much 
- 
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cDnsequence occtirriid, Ehould be pHAScd nver rapidly, snfficieat only 
lieiug giren to bridge the (^ps between the parts which need to be 
more fullj treated. Manr of the details which often find a pl&ce in 
our text-books, but which «re neither int«Testing nor useful, nuiv 
without loHs be ignored altogether. The art of IbbtIak ant ia espe- 
eially useful here. 

A knowledge of tlie dates of acceisioD will prove of such frequent 
Hervii/e to the pi^pil ns :i meitDs of loi'itli^inj; events in time, not only 
while ikt school, but in after years, tiiHt they should be thoroughly 
fixeil in the mind. In nddition to these, the dates only of reailr 
iuiportant events should be leumed, ond that at the time t)ie lesson 
is given. They should not, however, he allowed to be f(ir]|»>tten. 
and to prevent this they should be grouped into a sdieme and 
carefully revised from time to time. Any further dates afterwanls 
needed should be associated with these, und the whole kept fimh 
und ready for use. 



A btitfand JudldlDUitx-SFltnUd ctarannliigy In IdiIbbI uiiinL nluablf, II UMlt 
■urnwl". bHttlio inittErmir EuLlrba ovfrioiw; mud Ui« m*niuf)>lng of loesl 
ttnflt dLBHueUtnl Altngf-thcrr froiii the Uuchinfr, is to be strong 
re menU'Ti-d UborloUBlf. nijmy oflJie di tee w never wui led, and tlteellbft 



ble, II (■Ml^^H 
Inc of loesM^^B 
drpnoted. ^^^H 
the ellbn lo^^^l 



if hlBtorr at tUB ataK« abould b« reallatic, m 
poiots will Deed lo be presentoi " with almost •Iniiiiiit.ie force." TI)» 
pupU< nuut be put into sympatby with the past, and the evFO'.- 
culled up before their luinds in such a way that tlie acton baTv i 
living reality, and are not allowed to remain, as is frecjueDtly tlir 
Htae, the merett shadows, or nothing more than names. TItUmm of 
ImprsMiDti Is naceBsary througliont, but it is not by itself suffieif) 
here. The leacblog most be dellnite and coberent, and the hdt mint 
be asaociated in ^uoh a manner that they may be most readily iwl 
certainly remembered. Too often the information is pven il 
fragmentary way withmit connecting links or unity of plan 
\i no proper realisation of the relationship of each individual trol 
the rest of the group or to the general subject, 

CUMm lul b> cu* (K Mul OjiT H* lk> IWKlin' ana lor, for whit iH !• « 



U4TarBa; bb«w]]d«- Iha pDpUa hy pTHAUtill^ liii>T« ill 
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^^1 (3) Epoch Uaching— Ike. more ditiinctly hildhetnal ilagt. — In this 
^^^bige the historj should be studied in periiKls or epochs ; und, on the 
^'general seiioenceof the more important fuota will now be known, there 
li BO reason why the teacher slioiild not take the iiioHt recent jieriod 
first, or in foot any peritwi he pleino«. Whichever ia taken, it should 
lie worked through in order. That wliith has been previously learned 
should be thoroughly reviewetl, and made the basis of the new work. 
The extent to which the teiiching should 1>e curried will of course 
ilepenil upon the time at disposul, tie power of the pupils to think, 
iind the particular object in view ; but, wherever possible, sufficient 
information should be given, in luldition to what is already known, 
to secure the mastery of a ftiirlr coinjilete view of the jieriod 

^■ttb-t,] 

^^■Each teacher will probably prefer his own uio<le of treatment ; but 

^Hpistever plan is adopts, the Enlding principle of tlie t«aelilng 

■lunld b« to cftment Um fketi Into i. cieKr and couUlent wbole, so 

that each new ncfpiisition niay be related t^i the rest and find ft 

natural pltice in the schenic 

Clear and accurate knowledge of the events as they occurred i.-i 
important, but this is not all which should Ite aujuired at this stage. 
The influence of the events upon the people, upon the growth of onr 
institutions, and upon the welfare of the nation as a whole shoidd be 
pointed out ; and the pupils should also learn something of the use 
to which the facts may be put — how they may be made to throw 
light upon the present order of thinps, to assist in the imderHtonding 
of the grounds upon which political opini'ins and priictice should be 
liased, and to afford piudunce for the futuri-. In a word, blatorr 
properly tansht shonld do (ometlilns towards prepsrliis th« pupil 
for tlie duties ha will bereaftw ba oallad upon to dlaolufKe u *, 

Tlie work should be more intellittunl and have a uLOre distinctly 
disciplinary value than iicrctornn.'. The pupils shouu be colled upon 
for frequent exerclnes of Judement within their power, and be 
gradnall; trained to reason upon the facts glTen. The »tren>,'lhen- 
ing of the judgment, indenil, is one nf the most ini|HirUiril educative 



I 

I 
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Ksnlti which the «tndf of I1U1I017 should Mean ; bat, > 
pmated out, the faculty mutil not be forced. 

tHnetloB, InterpnUtlon. uid bdp In lauij mjr* t^ lodu* nU bkA i 

a Itu pupil* an t 



Alon^de the more specific tasching of history, tlwre abonld ■!» ' 
W gircn s ■applemratair wiiaB of Imomis apoo Euch Bobjeet* u tbt 
nuture uT the constitullon ; how lawi ^re made ; how taxes are leritd ; 
hnw justice is adminlslfreil ; the advance of civilisation ; the growtli 
of mdividual liberty ; the duties, righte, and privilegea of citiiens; Hit 
progresi of industries and numuiacniies ; etc. Other luaticr^ as ibe 
story of inventions and discoveries, the developiuent of our narf, and 
the growth of large towns, majnlao be made of inn ch interest; aodMr. 
Filch makes the cagutal suggestion of lessons on great booki — "^leir 
influence on histoiy, and their value m indiralive of the thoo^t ainl 
intellectual movement which produced them, and as helping to dupi 
the thought or the policy of the age which succeeded." 
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III. SUGOESTIUNS IIESPECTISG THE METHOD OF TEACHIXG IH»- 



(1) T^e ortlinarii course of hsion ■procfdHTc. — The general niethw 
i>f teaching history will l)e that of an ordinary oral lesson. The bMii 
of the metliod ibotUd be vivid lactore, but this must by no mens I'' 
exclusively employed. The facts selected for treatment should '* 
ii«eh upon with sufficient fulness for the pupil to get clear and aif"- 
rate notions of them, nnd the more important should be eiiiphasiie-l 
and reiterated as often as is necessary to secure their being firmly 
rt'tained. The teacher must tell the story as if he had been an ev,-- 
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witness ; it uinit be to him a liring reality, not a mere recitation of 
dead facts. There inu.tt he no perfiinctorincsH, no rambling hither 
and thither in on aimless sort of way, and no vagueness. It. tnUHt he 
iMuemberod hIho thiit tlie toanection of the detuiU is a vitnl jjoint. 

TbB mlndB of the papUi muit ba k«pt active, and tbroiiEbout 
comprehension Bhaald lie tested by rapid and eearoliing qnestlonlnK. 
At coDvenient points in the lesson, what has lieen gone over should 
lie recjii>itii!iited, all miacontejitions put ri^ht, and a concise and 
M ell -ordered sununary or tbe more eMentlal trntba put upon the 
bUok-bottrd. This diirest of the tenehing shotdd he copied by the 
class and thoroughly learned — whether iia homo lessons, or in any 
jdher way, the teacher will best be able to decide. 
^■Any mode of illustration — aa pictures, diagrams, coins, etc.— which 
^^■raihible, and which will assist in giving reality to the child's cim- 
^^Hions, should not he disregarded. Tlie map ibonld Always be lupt 
1« Tiew during the lesson, and the positions of till pluccs tneotioned 
should be pointwl out. Imiiortant battles should 1« illustrated by 
Aet«h-pluns oa the black-board ; almost any good test-book will 
r supply the niateriaU. 

d pnpcT ta npresent the dlapodltlon of tlia troops of the coii- 
B luting loipreuiuti uiwD the miud ufUie cbUd. 




) 3l< iM«o/ (fee r»?7ipara(ii;(Tn«(7wd^ The tracing of analogies is 
I useful exercise in itself, but in the teaching of history it 
■Ik made especially advantageous, and should form an integral 
if the method trnm the time the study of the subject is seriously 
One Mrles of events cften inpplles a commentary on 
anotliN', and to compare the two is a very considerable aid to the 
understanding of both. In this way the present may often be called 
upon to assist in the explanation itod interjiretation of the past, and 
one period may be made to throw light upon n second The causes, 
also, which led to some great change, and the conditions which 
IB^T«rned iU deveiopuient, will lie more clearly comprehended if they 
are compared with the action of similar influences in another age. 
" Without the ever active spirit of comparison," says Mr. Currie, 
"th e put is separated from us by on impassable gulf ; it has little 
^Blity and interest for us." 
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rblU b««tD» abl* to k^mlmd more Hnnptfi n]aUiin*hl]i>. Snoov il«|*nil> opn 
Ui* lUU vUh whicb ibc toKluT «iw«« llu heti. (]>( ■ii«K«U"<«* u' Uu iwUtt, 
•lul the elKnen md oerutniF aiUi vbicb lb* pBfnt am t» node to (ntp Ik* 
ininU of ifmlUtttj ■ift cunlnit bnmeU fumnl. An lU u |ii«IM* thi; ibieiii u 
likl bx lulritlt qtitf^irnilnef to dbcuver tb^vt fniubi fof Ibctmrtlrp^ 

(3) TVk ntinftuno/ elemenl — mom/ lirtdiing.- — There is u hmnM 
iinH eiuntionul elniient in hitUiry ■whiA cui seanelj h.i\, if tin 
-aibjvL-t is properly presenl«d, to have crawtAealAe mfliioic*. linile 
iipart from the mete acquiration -if iDfomuitinn ; and if ihia i> 
ii1>seiit, the leiLching loses no ineonAidernble dhare nf itA uitinatlr 

Tha nibjlot ibDiild be lo handlad u to haTS a tnaial aa VBll u n 
IntsUsetnal Talua tor tha pnpU. It ahnulil aroiiiie enthiuiiwni {a 
what is Kood and nnbte, iiic>iliut« respnct for what is great, anil Uii 
In the recognition of our duty iind responAiliilitf in nocid mi 
jmlitical uiiilttrs, Slaiiy op]Wrtuniti« will "ci-ur of instilling in- 
I'ldentally vuliiulile prncliinl lesaons bearin<; iin cuodui-t or WW; 
of IHustriiting and piiforcbg the iniportiince of lay,- and onlw; and 
iif stimululiag tlic growth of rach moml ijiiiJilies ns geneiniitt, 
cndurani-e, inajtmininiity, fiiith, SDil the like. •'History,* «j» 
M. CouipajTi!', "tenches patience to thuec who lack it, Mid bap« l» 
those who j^w dia.^ollnlge^L" 



^-Tt\j u 



■ubJHTtihiHi 



cnli- ™ 



MllT «U1 U 



In this conneclion Uography has an. Important burlat, IwTond 
the fact that the history of the niition is insejurubly bound iipwiii 
tli» lives of its great men. The attractiun of tlio p^rtuiiul titoKl 
tot cluldren has already been pointed out ; it ia sometliing lluT at 
Hid, and does iiiudi to prevent the t««i:hlDg of ]iist<»7 bKOP' 
« of cold iibstnictioiw. Children are great hero-wonhippB; 
t is well they should t>e so, for the contemplation of nobU iloti 
what men did and suffered in old times to uphold the rifht ml 
*Jligher idcnl of life — is one of the most patent infiuen 
|pn of cliiiracter. " There ia no kind nf sermon,'' «J» 
"so effective as liie cmniple of n ^reat nut 
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is the tench^r's business to see tluit Ihix vuliinble titeHus of lunral 
tntinioi; in not Degleut^d. 

Nor niiiHt the cnltiTiitloii or patriotism lie overlooked. The 
leaching of biatory faila in au iniportont rcspert if it in not given in 
such a vrny aa to foatet in the child a, lore uF his native couDtrjr. 
He ought to feel alation at its pro^resR, ita greatness, and its victories ; 
^mi the more he knows of its story, and realises whiit n glorioiiH 
inherilitncc it Ik which has been huoiled down 1.0 \a troia out fore- 
Jikthers, the more linnly rooted will became iJie detenniiintion to 
* lilierties and keep itA honour iinbimixhed. 

rtuntiita tDWuilsliiii>lnntingtlili i«trlot1c rHling l< thf hitdiif ud iU(ii( 

HB|i iMd Hfi si liin> Ufa. "TliesQiigiorK caimtlr are tUo truly DkUaint 

mU J tho uul)- piieD)- uf tlie gr™t Imay of . Jo |>tg]il... " It i« 

■ible, pnlMiH, lo <g(ini*t< the ptfMSt Dpou [lis [Kaiili: ot X-^^ma at bui:1i ■nn|,i> 

■t Brlfimitt, ;/(w SmI Uxm; uid muj aimtlwr itinlUi lalliul; liut 11 !■ 

I7 talMnihli- not to bellnvn tlill It bu Ixni grnt. " I kneH t, very wi» mui,' 

v Flvulwit m eoupk ut crnCnrieB nxu, " Uiat Inlinn] llwt it ■ nua wen 

ed to Buki) ill tlM billids, lie nml not lan who rhnulil nuilur ths lawn of ■ 

' tionl Whailou boaaWtl tlial by t,Ui'i»rlrru\\f Imd "rhjmeil Klii); Juiiia out 

h) Tht t(se 0/ a, Uit-hook. — In spite of the division of opinion 

{ leauhers respecting the advituibilitj of using u text-book in 

lliing history, there seems no good rensoo against its proper 

itoyineiit in aU stugen except the introductory one, while there are 

B distinct lulviintAges. Very uiucli, however, will dejiend upon 

■tore of the Imnk aelecled, and upon the way in which it is 

d by the teather. 

I teucluug is given, the honk should play a secondciry 

e being to give dcfiniteness to the pupii's iin)iresHiiinii, 

I to enable hiiu to revise his work a» often at) neuessBry. The 

M teaciiing will thus guide him aa to what to spend his strength 

, nnd give any neccusiiry expkmitions and illustnitiona. At 11 

Nid, Mr. H. C Bowen would huve the liooka carefully luwked, 

ok I* Id Ihvh id much iMriitxl Ijj hrirl, urout uphy Ih» 
411^ glnn InnrOslti lonirrcliciifiuii, anil tlicii rur tlia 
l.u«lB!«t by a f.w .lOMllon.. All lliol .Imuia be ^a<4 

K) Sfipplfnientury vriuUnij, rW, — Any teaching of history 1» iletec- 
\ WUeli dow not IndoM Ibe children to naA far tlumselvei ; 



I 
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and no amount of exact knowleiige of &ct«, got up at the twKlier') 
(Uetatjon, will make up for tbe lack of an; liking for tk« retuling of 
history apart from school work. 

The sooner the pupils con be brought to the point of rending 
intelligently for themselves such histories as that of MiKSufaij ibe 
lietter. Broader reailing later on will correct the defects imd mis- 
takes ot any jiarticiilar book, but at least tbe lint hiitorlM read 
■hould ba IntarBEtlng oneo. Nor should the rending he i-on&ied to 
hidtories properly so citlled ; and, in addition to the niktionul baUad» 
already referred to, bUtorloal plars and poomi and Ustoilcal nanb 
may all be laid under contribiitioo. The more importiint of the 
shorter poemit should be learned, and to these might be added a fi^" 
selected historical scenes from Shiikeapeare. To know by heart such 
poems as Cliery Chase, Campbell's Btilllc of Ihr, BaltCe, Macnulaj'i 
Armada, Aytoa'a Ediiihurgh after Flodden, Tennyson's The Rrtoift 
and Tht Charge of Uu Light Srigade, is a gein from tile point of ^^^H 
of litetattire as well as of history and of patriotism. ^^^H 

It hu been nhJuW to the nudlng or blst»iic*l noVfU. Uuit in niinr tlii mV^ 
FonUlDedl>Dul/ortliei<light«atvElu«.snil tJiat the boy "reads Ibe UlauddiVi 
tbe hlitoiT.* But arter mil the ilin l( not id rnnoh to InHtruct u lo InlUMt Un ; 
uid, ir tbe Ule la well told, It wilt ai^pal to hlui " in ■ mj Hbieh do nun kbMm 
can," and Hire a picture nf the timia that w{Il not eoon be Itif^ottes. The [iqQt 
■hould be iMed In the eelecCIon of books. indituiDCed lo irod a faw et (k kM> 
Ihoroughl; nther than to Hcainper OTir inauy.l 

(6) Tht leaching of Hiitory throagk Stadittg Bookt. — ffittorial 
reading books should be well within the child's power lo br W 
hmguage is concerned, conceived in u congenial spirit, and lirigfadj' 
and pleasantly written— in fact quite uftlike either a siinitwiTy nt * 
manual Of late years a number of carefully graduated and stinc- 
tively illustrated series have been published, many of which 1i»t« it 
least the merit of being readable as well aa instructive. 

When history is Bot taken up as a distinct subject of study, nrli 
a series should by all means be employed. It must Iw rcmeiuhend, 
however, that while the practice wilt have a beneficiAl effect iipox 
tbe reaiUng, the main object is to give the pupils some ucijiiuatmo t 
with the outlines of Engliah hislory, and to introduce them tc hoob 
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tB a mesDB of aoqtiiring infarniation. Hence the UogiiBga of the 
lessons should be someirhat ensier than that of the ordlaDiy reuding 
books, ADil, in order not to distrnct attention from the sense, onlj' 
ibtolutel)' uaceiuiy coTTentloiis sliould be Kiven. 

The reading should be Bccomiianieil by any really helpful wmimeiits, 
explanntioTi.i, a,nd illuatrations ; but any lengrth]' dlgresaton la to be 
aTDided. The pupils shoidd also bo thoroughly r[uestianed at definite 
stages;, and the chief points put upon the black-board. Properly 
cMrried out, the work should give the children the power and the 
e their reading further with intelligence and profit 



m. ZNOUBH. 

One of the most astonisliing things in connection with the educa- 
tion of our own country is the neglect which the study of English 
has suffered in the past — a neglect thiit still obtains to a conaiderBble 
extent, especially in our secondary schools. 

Few perhaps would now deny the importance of a correct know- 
B iodge of the mother tongue ; but we ure not yet quite rid of the Idea 
bt P"g'<«'' 1b nnwortliy of seriona stady for purposes of training and 
s compared with such v, htngiingo as Latin, and thftb as a 
t of knowledge all that is practically useful msj readily be 
d up incidentally, 

rf*Tl)iit ■ UBgiueB ihnnld bo, u En|>llili ii,''ura Ur. Woodininl, " n apt and clear 
■aloii u In comnHnd Itself to ilmoit tmlTuul D«, hi wtde uul (nil In <ti 
act kigb UiaqKbt sad d«p feeling u to wtn uniTcnul icclBlni, ind fat 
ipintlvct]' wortblew fOi tba training gf Its own cblldnii, li ■ pwidoi 
wUietilgnltyDrBliilmblsloks." 
tg w IJtfi t«ACh]iis *iu GuDflned ta formal K^niiaar, Intiodiiced ottott tt ht 
ud the cblld «u >ct menljr to mcmoriia dcHDitiniii, mlDatn elual- 
r, nilei, ind UaU of aiHptloni fniin i, book, much nlglit Juatlj' be urged 
■t tke lubjnt. Taught, howcvtr, In ■ mm llbenl tplrit and bjr bttta methodl, 
y duening of fidl recognition, ud Do child ongllt (o pui tbrougb 
bout baling received luch training In the suhtecC u bla yun irlU 
naUly we l»»ch notblng nowji^doji that li not lo bo ouunlned npon ; 
■a nbenil teaching dEDuinda Utnial eiainlnitlon. 



t Geseral Cos: 
I (1) ^le gtneral scope ami objfct o/ the tcathiiig.StiOvltige otian. 
9 IB ooa of tbs condlUonlnE olementa of the tiowth ofmliid ; and 
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Itie more Bpeciltc tcaclimg connected with the subject i 
to contribute to the education of the child much that 
value, if the various parts of the -work are introduced at thi; 
tjme and in the right way. la any adequate treatmeat of 
in schools, the nature of the work to tw dona in for the 
follovra :— 

(a) To provide lultkble mftt«rUi for the mind to work upon, ninl 
Tiialte the pupil uuijuainted with suiiielhini:; of what has been thi>ii>!bi 
by the great writers, and of what Iius been done to develop oJe«r, 
forcible, aud beautifid forms of expression. 

(b) To trsdn the onderatandliiK of the pupil, M that ho tnav 
only grasp readily the thought underlying language, but gain 
a knowledge of words and lltemry fortua us will enable him to en 
theui with accuracy and faoilily. 

('-) To dlKdpliiis the Inlellectnal powsn — more purticuhuif of' 
ception, judgment, and reasoning — bo that they may be b(i«i^Uii 
and rendered more acute l)y exercises in abstract thought wbicb 
formal study of gramimir should give. 

(i^ To extend the pupU'i vocabnlaiy and. atlacti predM 
to wordi, so that vngiiene^ of Idea and uncertainty and looseness of 
thought and expression may, as far us [Kissibic, be prevented. Thit 
is especially iieccBsury in Ibe case of chililren who come from unedi 
cated homes. 

(^) To cultivate the taite, and develop In the pupil 
tlon of what li highest and h«it In litenture, so thitt enjoyment 
at least be within his reach, and be may recognise wh 
world here lies open to him. 

Almost every subject taught in school may be imtde 
something towards the ends aimed at, especially in the wty of 
dental training and corrected jiractice in the use of words. 
opportunities as occur should be used, but not abused so ai to 
fere injuriously with the subject in hand. 

The mora specUlc taaehlnK of EnglUh, however, fidli to be 
as instruction in grammnr, componilioHy and literaluit ; and thi 
to the pupils will depend very largely upon what is selected 
taught under these heads, and upon the way in which the sa 
are handled. The practical everyday needs of correct speftkiii 
writing ate to be cored for at all ]ioints. 



L-Jear, 

I 
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tnr Hie grpkt m^iirtly ^r pupDvi 
ccUlly lU>mtt atloiuliD]^ oiir elom^-iiUiry K-huiil«, Ibt WDrQU to he derlvAL Cram 
!h Imlnlng nw i.nly iTstljible Uiroagh Uia lyiU'inalic 'Iniy at KuKllalt. In uif 

jHlolgnarilaeniiiuialilciil Icchuiuilitliiii, iliunld CKrUliily preuilD Uie Imning uf 
r Dlher UDgikage ; 1J^<>ii)^h it Ja not Dc^-phwry that the* latter sliould be poitponed 
tit tlw runner Is eoi'i|>l>'t«L No oth'^r lanEQUE'' 1>u III? »<m« Talaem ot nnnlKi 



k*r>put>u 




ftn..ud 


tuUitr. k* >■ 


«b.U>tiit. 


ont ih. po*. 


;r tu 


me 11 Mini 


.ctly, >i 


id toun 


Lilentuud 


leulllf the lltnary fonnii 


tmplayt^ in 


bd..l 


18, hs IH llMIl 




iiUhlti 


aludlM. M 


iwellulnUii 




1 llHUgllU. 


"Oi 




thiMTau 


unwa uf li 


inpuige."iiiyi 


^ Mr. Fitch. 


jilj mwiUier 




jfhrgrmlw 


M.ITU<l<.0 




UdwviU 




pchkh n>ke 


le wcoltli of < 


Dnrl 




Ife." 











i3) rfce r</(i(iiiii of gramiii'ir fi> languagt. — Much confusion hun 
uriaeD as to what should be taught, and as to the method of teauhinK 
it, from viewing grauimur us though it were a body of kwB iin[ioBed 
■ijKia htnj^uuge from withnul, t« whit^h it must necessarily conform. 

The prlDolplei of grainmar, in ho far as they ure true and helpful, 
have lieeii arrived at from a Htiiily uf the hin^age ; and in the case 
■if a living language tbej express what the unajre ia, not what it 
necessarily must lie. The Inn^^iiuj^o grown, and consec^uently changes 
from a^ to age, and, where needful, the grammar has to be modified 
i» accorduni:e with these chants. Thus the lunguuge of Cliaucer is 
no longer the langiiiige of to-day, nor will the same gmnmiar apjily 
to both. 

No doubt the introduction of printing and the spread of literature 
iiiinimified thet<e changes, while the general uniformity of spelling and 
usage which rei^ulted tended to 3tereoty]>e our gramionr to a coiiHicler- 
iible eJitent -, luit the (changes still go on, though at a less rapid rat«. 
Grammar coniUtlo&a the mages of tbe time, and tliough its tendency 
i^ "to frcL'/c the current of mituriil Bpetth" it never aueeeeds in 
doing thi-<. 



Tl.m, P 



n-ryjuri 






We are nailly impeded in the teuching of oui* own language by 
two circuniHtuncen ; tirtit, (hat our early KTunman were AalilDned 
«n Latin uodeU, and thai to n hirge extent later ones liave bad to 
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foUow suit ; second, that nhen the teaching of English came to be 
recognised it waa Datunillj taught on the same lines that Latin had 

In a dead language, like Latin, both the language and its grammar 
have become fixed ; and the language mny proper]}* ba taught 
through its grammar. But in a, Eving language like English, which 
U the child's mother tongue, he haa learned to spenk it — and if he 
comes from on educated home, to epeuk it trith fair correctne^— 
without any help from an explicit knowledge of grnniiiiar. 

Tbe order of tbe teacUng. tlieretOre, li longnage Snt and gmxaau 
Hcond ; iijid the grjiinimttiwil rules should he arrived nl by an 
exam inn lion of a large nmiiljer of words and sentences with whici 
the pupil is already familiar. 

It (bonld be reeognlKd, tl»i, tliat amcb b«l<l«a gimminitlal knowledge 1* dhiIbI 
ta ucun the comctuseof Elijah. Aa Ur. Pltcli nauirki, "theriiitlti whlrhorcor Is 
■pccch, tlie conf^lonfl, tha clumsj C^Dfl&upUcrcB. tho mliose of wordi, icd Uirlr 
miriprDniinutitioD, mn not, u i mlc, Bins ng^nil gmmmjlr. propprlr H callAd ; Ufl 

(3) Tlie pmnoiwficu! tUiaent in, EngltiL—ltoAaTii EngUdi it a 
highly compoiltB and analytlo l&ngaaKe ; that is, only in com- 
parativoly few cases does it express shades of meaning or relationship 
by inflexiona. In this respect it differs greatly from Latin, which u 
one of the most completely synthetic or inflected languages. Btaat 
the misfortune of having had English grammars fiomed as Ihougi 
the language were a highly injected one. 

Such inflections ae exist in our language — except in the nueofi 
few words not yet completely naturalised — have come down to U 
from old English, and ore simply relics which have esmpod IDC 
analytic tendency. Hence some, who view grammar merely u >n 
account of inflections or syntactical forms, would have us believe th«l 
English ia almost without grarum.ir. 

Grammar baa to do with the forms of the language, whatever tfinc 
forms may be. " To deny that English has a grammar is to deny it 
law and order." There niay be poverty of inflectional changes, ho' 
there is no poverty of means to express every needed Tamiion of 
thought. The relations exist, although in a fonn which is man) 
subtle and le^ risible to the eye than in the case of ■ synLbetic 
langLiage ; and surely grammar has as much right to de«l wilh thts* 
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substituted modes of expression iis wiili tlie ori^ina] modi&c&tion of 
words for tlie same purpose. 



" InBeiMtoiu." uiys ProfeM 



n, "KKDotllieKinl DTgnuniHr. AlMipuga 
ilnM sot iMFDine ntigraniniatlul nhtn It pavm ont df that atiBS. The nuln ftuicUini 
of ^ruumfer Lb cobCemAd with niorfl |<«riietua] and imperlshabLe butUFB, T^t 

^miKr mhy b« In cmn-endlDgB and ftUch ^n:imi«Uu] landnurka, Lu power of vxpTrc- 
(iuti, la dKUiwc]'. in elwtidtr. In TenatHIlT, it li not dtBclcaL Su that It pnuDt* 
•nilltu nrictia of that giatuiiiatio] culminating tnlilcct of iDqaliyana iDtemt— 



(i) The iiahifatul utt of GTommnr a> a, snhjirt of school itvdij.— 
Tb» clMiT and oonnaoMd thinkliiK lucrauiy to grup Ui* ronruH or 
!t nottona ot gramnuo' li a moRt tmportajit dlsclplUta of one tiO» 
, nnd the uioet essential thing in tlie teaching of English 
i fcucrififed, if the sulije^t is not so handled thut this 
bcipline iiiaj ho secnred. Grammar Is uaiuJly the child's first Intro* 
« sbstract tblnldiw ; thu ]>rocess is difficult, and needs ihe 
BBt onreliil graduation and aiijiistinent to the pupil's ])owers. It is 
\r the effort mast not be demanded of him tefore the development 
f big facultiea is Bufficient to enahlc hiui tJi iierform with some 
aattK) of success what is required of liini. It cannot be too strong1<r 
1 upon thnt Uia child's mind most grow natorallr, nnd that 
\ it \yy luethods which strain but do not BtreoKthen the 
ultles canuat but prove injurious. 
[The book study of merely technical grummiir hus often been 
d as though it were everything in the teaching of bnguuge ; 
i the importance of a full vocabulary, of an esact knowledge of 
y forraa and the meanings of words, aa well as of literature itself, 
K been very lurjiely overlooked. 
■ Onnunar lystemAtlsei the PQpU's knowladgs of the forms ot lan- 
es point and force to corrections, and guides his judgment 
loes not liiuit it. It putx what he knows into a convenient 
remembering ; nnd renders truths respecting language 
il definile, which without its aid would remain implicit and 




(3) The age ,it irAiVA /„im<il jrumuiar ehvuld be ?«-pHFi.— Jlo« 
■lOthoTltlBi are opposad to baglniiliiK ths ■tudy of fomuj gnuunu 
•■ily. Thus Profrssor Buiii n-iwlil not liave it l>e(jiin before fl 
eoniplelion of ihe t^^nth year, anil Profe«3or Ijiurie not niitil»]n 
kter. To Bome extent the time will dejiend iijwn the dcreli^ 
the ehiU iiTi'l tht' way in which the sulyei't is tagght ; but, H 
general rule, cJiere uaii he no doulit tliat the view given fthore itfl 
convct one, and that at least technical frrainnuir should certsislyf 
Ije rominenced before the nei'eBaarj power haa been gained to p 
the subject infeJligently. 

11. Tirn Tbachiso of Esoi.isn Orahuar. 

(1) GeiUTol priaeipiei and oiilline iif the vifthotl, — Many of (■ 
<'rrortt in the teui-'hing of English urn due to the fui-t, already poinW 
'OUt, tbHt w« luiTe connuad tbs uatliod of leuulnc the IlvUic BoS 
tonsne wltli the meani to M adopted (or smutIbk Uio nuiit«Tfl(g 
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(irnminar, e^^cially, U taught fnr ton niucli ns n 
HiTics of dotTiiHtic slateincntH uliout liuiguiigft presented in hook form ; 
^inil the infonnatiiui required h too ofttii poured into the child's 
Tiiiad in b waj which renders it distasteful and prevents it* beiog 
properly underatood. It. iti tliis vicious ^lyittem of teaching Engliih 
KTiiniinur, an tlioii^h it vere n set of fonns, Dilea, and \ista of eiccep- 
niemorisec], which lias been mainly instrumental in bring- 
ihe mlijevt intu disrepute. 
There U, ngnin, too mncb erunmar for siKmmir'i Hke, rules being 



Wiuiu 
V Th< 



r elassificiitions given which hiire no practicnl 
of eiliiciitioD or lis useful knowledge ; while, 
IL not I'leiir uf n'li]it has l>een called " the old 
lencliilure lenrniug :iud the droning mnrch of 



:iplied luid el: 
mlue, either as a 
ius lo method, we 
Hc useless routine 
the {larxing claM,* 

U lias often lieen correctly pointed out that children lu'e eu»ily 

iniereiiled in reiditlea of almost any kind, und thiit wordi properlr 

treated are rsal ; Imt the mattem with whit-h grmniimr is more 

directly coucernwi are abatrat't and difficult to griisji, and consequently 

■ery apt to lie dry and tedioiiH. 

In order tben tbat tbe worli nta; be rendered Intelligible and agree- 

It must be baaed upon a study of words and usages ; na-\ in 

thnt tlia more f.iruiiil jmiuiiLiutiiiil Iniths nm" !"■ lompreUended 

must be introiluced jjniduiilly. If the fact* are niHiIe clear, and 

ily grasped, the piinclplea vlll anvell tbenuelvei all In ^od time, 

the pupil will coute to realise that language is not a mere capri- 

anangonient of word*, but is " law -directed and !uw -a biding." 

muil be made to undeiatnnd why a usage is correct, and tnng^t 

apply ngain and again what he leurns, no ibitt it niu; lie fixed and 

may recognise that it luut a une. 



h itBtlltj, ud inuitltr win take can of lUrlf." 

nmon principles of method have 
e tnichiuj; of ^iimiimr. The followinj; are 



stinct application in 
le of tlie more inipor- 



K(ii^ Both method and material moit be adapted to ttie need* and 
1 of davalopment cf tbe pnpU, Whut he ia called u 





Ii^iii 1)1 AmM W^ ■ 



t of the payHt 
■pb^vd ; tky dionld not te 



Wen 

■Aim «f • man ifiCcnlt diatBMa. When a 
■• tncB An fafPtd , it ilKHild be abuaiUatlr 
«tiflA7«d m k l«>t m iteeUn^ the dMwrter of binber emmplei 
Kwjixnt sad inteOijjent i^fiGcstcon cf nile» it the mlj metuu % 
wMith tiMir having on be fiillf comprt'heDdtd and their tisffuhw 



(e) Tta smU moat Im lad bom the coiutdantloii of Uig vbdt M 
Uut Of !&■ ptrtiL 8en(«nces are the units of bagua^ ; xhvj hire t 
liiuiiiInK frir tlio diiltl ujiil are coustantlj being uaed 1)j him. Hia 
lir*l foniiiil UMcliiuK "hoiiM therefore be directed to the recognitioD 
iif tha two emsntift) patta of the sentence — the words used to rxfmt 
whitt lo iiiukeEi of, nnd tboM lued to assert something rfspecting it 
Whnn thtM jmrtii are clearlj understood, the words 'subject' anj 
' jirniicjili) ' iiiaf he made known. As the pupil's powec f 
)\n Miny Im tikii^ht to BtijuLrate the tnntple stibject bom t 
wlildli modify it ; nnd nimikrly with the predicate. In ihit « 
•limilil {iriiniwd ntpp by atep to the idtimnte exaniination of e«c)i if 
illYtiliiiil w.ml iiiid ill n-liilionships— that is, to dotailc 

|d) lUfruUr icrmi uid oorrocl expresilOQi i 

« mind beAiT* tzMptiom mi Incorrtct iuas*s & 
Until DouiiidtmU« pmgtesi boa been made, and the nJ wa - ^ 
t ihonttithly uiMtored, exceptions— as F^elon adtwl ^a ? ^ 



ject' anj 

i.«<rB 




three hundred years ago— «hould only be noted as they crop up in the 
pupil's reading, later on it may he useful tn collect and sjgtematiae 
them for reference, and to have them learDed ia connection ; but in 
DO ease should a rule be given and fallowed immediately by a list of 
exceptions. Confusion is pretty sure to result, and the child loses 
faith in a rule which seems to him "more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance." 

The once common plan of setting bad exumplea of English before 
children for correction ia wrong in theory and mischievous in practice. 
The less they see and hear wrong usages the better. 

The>tai7 l> told of ■ bof «lio vu act tojiutlt^or «iinot the HHtCDM — "Ha [( 
t^erlhunine." TlilsUodid u folio vh— "This is wrong ; ItshonM bv ' t nm tiller 

^tkta him,' btioau»i> U.t flrat li^rsou i> inoto iv"rthy thau thi U.inl.- 
\ («) Tlie dllTerencs iKtveen tenni and UUngs mntt not t>e lost tlglit ef. 
In teaching gcimimur fiir too little utteotion in often given to keeping 
a clear dUtinction between abstract and concrete, and between the 
ideas underlying grammatical terms atid those conveyed by the worda 
which express the corresponding quiUities or existences in things. 
Hence arises no little confusion in the mind of the learner— n 
confusion which is slowly, if ever, got rid of. 



IB pnpll innrt be miido 


to nndomaod tJut a nonn l> not a 


rtobol >tiiiidiiig for It 1 U 








'Ith m»lB ui.l fcmilii. Vi 


irbi agaiD an not ncftoni ; nor li titnae 1 


Ml form of tbc verb, or ■ 


illnLnrtion Bttriboled to it. which eorr. 



E 



an the gymboli of ittrlbtitBi bdoiKinE tolMitii: and ilniElirlf an adverb aipngiea 
an Bltribate of the nrtlun, not of the verb. Even gnniinaUciil number ia not 
Dnmbcr la the ordinuf lenas, but a fnnu of tbe unrd cumBpaDdlDg to ntuuber In 
tlie thlnga ligniHed. 

Much of the successful mastery of English gnuuninr depends upon 
tbe ready recognition of analogies, hence the comparative msthixl will 
be fTe([uently employed. Tha taaebing will b« almost entlTely oral ; 
and, as it is necessary to appeal to the eye as uell as tu the mind, 
constant use will he mode of the black-board. The work must be 
kept from being slow and dull, and the method modified or varied at 
any point where the pupils fail to gruxp whnt is being taught. 
■ninciples must not be Introducad prematurely, and the tencber 




•«Ja^vy wt — BrfijiPt anjUiiiig of tb* 
it ^I^i^ta4, • pai dad nwj be doae 
■■EH^ ^ A* •Acr butmctioo. Tonn;: 
r > YBj B M teJ ammArt of vonb at oom- 
Brftke la«iha k to extmd fheii rorshn- 
■mp af SKfe vonAi as aiv liroil^t wiUuE 



tcAulr. BAT l>* iiudc to hiTe A povoM 
c ksoTlcdce of lanfuafc. It i~ iitijiorla'^i 



■ ■, FlV.|!.f 

..r.K full , 



;tion to actual grammax d 



depend upon a clear apprehenalun 



*> 
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sbimdaoce of suitable eiomplea if & little core is exerciMtl in their 
selection. 

Alottgdde this work a scries of ilmplB conitmeUTe exercise* 
Bhoald also he given, an that the pupils may not only know » 
Bentence when they see it, but be uble to .^hape easy sentences 
cortwtlj for theniaelves. Beyond this poiut they should not proceed 

(4) EaiKj Analytis of Sentences— The ParU of SpmrA.— This stage 
marks whnt may be regitrded us tlie real iMKlnalng of romal gnxamax. 
The introductory work described above will hiive Uiught the cliild to 
distinguish between .Hiibject and predicate, and the teaching may 
now be extended to more detailed anal7sU, the words belonging to the 
subject being considered apart from the subject itself, and those which 
modify or complete the pre<licate being detached from the predicate 
]>roper. The separation of these itdjuncts should be led up to by 
the teacher taking to pieces a variety of simple sentences on the 
black-board and pointing out the «(e of each part. The way in 
which the parta are named should then be explained ; and when they 
can be dpieniiLned with fair certjiinty in eafy oases, the reading 
book may be itiiniduced and oral exercises given syatematically. 

Tho Erammatical ajxalfsis of tbe santence ehanld be largely taiod 
on the logical analysis of tlie mesjiliig ; and, ut this stage, the teaching 
ahonld bo free from all lechniculities not really needed a.'! a mutter of 



Prom this gsnenl analyils the teacber may eailly pass to tbe part* 
of Rpeecb, taking the noun first, then the verb, acljective, aud prononn 
in order. The function of conjunttions and prepoeitiooB, as connec- 
tives and reUtional words, is more difficult to graap; hence they 
should not be taught until the other parts of speech have been well 
learned. 

In dealing with any part of speech it should he kept in mind that 
the pnpil should pass irom recognition of the function of the word to 
ita classification, from use to definition. The order of the atapa of ths 
Ti— ming will be as follows :— 

(a) The examination of a number of sentences on the black-board 

in «uch a way as to lead the pupils to note the olBc« or usa of tlie 

paxtlciilar word (or instance of the pirt of speech to lie taught) in 

Ciich, and hence to recognise its general or character Lt lie i\ualUj, 

2 U 



AXD rtASS UAXAaKKEyr 



*ttti On: 
UD «• ■ 



.fflUIl, a 



4 cmBh tu fam fn Oia aaUim. wkil tan 
ftr K* ctHtfOaha to Mt lied, tal, u Dr. AMtM ba polLtiil 
(Ml, ■*tkt iBta «r »• fcfH* ^BilgF k tkal ur onni M* ti oq fBrt V 
VhA.' "la Will III ." w— it'* Kt- Woodward. "Uw rowc 
bllHMS b tkB trMffT* n* nnlf dcpead^it on tta form or i 
UUttt IhA Rtr alBO^ CBlirdj upon tU togjcal relation to Uu context ^e |nTt- 
■igbt, bnt oDlr liT tu oniHeUuB 






(b) Tbe ( 

•Uitlaa na to plaos U In a daia witb other worcU which are em 
in ft timilar maaner, and the framing of a sniuUfl daDnltion ti 
St to be applied in future determiiiatioiis. 



Tbo Uaaa to I* eonlauBil tn ttie dBBnltlaii. and aa br aa pDuilile tbe nadlic, 
abpold ba qOHtiolwd bats the pnpUa : tbc wbola mayUioi b* mimlilBl lulu ilnpi b; 
Iha teacher eo ai to ^ft tlia gnmietl attainable cleameaa, illrectuiHai and aimplkstj. 

Tlu teache r mart oat be in too sreat a hurry to pack er^rylfain^ fntu a oit^HLl- 
•Iried tonDHla. Tbe cWr givp of Hie meaBtns and appllcatloD of the iWDHIeB u 
abaolatelT necoury '' tb* uttrr work li la be InlelliBentl; pnfbnaail : aM tui aU 
thtf haJ bwn *ecur^ Bbf^Uti t)ia drflnltiua be cDuunitled to luejUDry. 



(c) Tbe coiuldantloD of tli> name to be eriven to tlis dut, thai u, 
how we are to ile*ignate the part of sjteech ; and, lis far as it is owM 
and practicable, the «xplaiuitlon of Uie grammatical l«im nitd am! 
how it came to be employed instead of some word mote caail/ under- 

The lai^iilaal aaaae uf tbe parta of qKech are a dlfflrmlty to chlldreH, but tha kma 
ore luo deoply rooted lb the language to be ^ven up. Many teacbora advoctli Of 
employmcDt at flnt of aach lenuHaa * Damo-worOst' '<aty-wardEi»* ^oorl- words," nk' 
tloD-worda/ lud (o an. The children KiontHI we are keeplog back other Damt ml 
want to know tbeiu. When tbla curf oaitj it aronaed, tho gramuiatlcal tenu waj b 
gilea. Vifr ihiiolil be Intnidaced one at a time ai the Ghlldreu ate ptelUrf ^ 

Uaetul. butthetcachoTinuitexcnbehitJu^linaent, and give only what tUI U rally 
helpful. 

t Uili Etage ihonld b« enUraly onL and it fn 

I preaenled for obaervntion sbouU be main])', if not 
nlto^'ether, furnished by the teacher or theBcholarB,iM the JUiutlWiani 
"riU in thia way be far more likely to be suitable and inteiwtili; tlsBi 
—lliey are merely taken from boolu. Later oa, however, [be nml- 




lag books will be found very ■useful as atorehouses of oxwajilos. in 
the exercises it will be useful to give some insUinces iu which the 
saiuo word is employed in different ways. 

The praposition and the mnjunetlon nre the most difficult parts of 
speech to explain intelligent!)'. It will be found thut children arc 
considerably helped in grnsping the first general notions of thesL- 
words if they ure led to look upon the uae of the preposition as simikr 
to that of a nail or ghie, and the office of the conjunction as that of 
a binge.' In dealing with the preposition it has been thought advis- 
able by some lo teach prejioBitional phriises as 'relation-phrases' first, 
and bo lend the pupils to see that such phrases tue generiiUj employed 
to modify the meaning of the verb, and sometimes to stand in pliwie 
of on adjective. The force of the ' relation- words ' or prepositions 
would then be brought out, and finally the definition given. 

When all the parts of speech have been dealt with, they should lie 
gTOUpod so as to show their relaUonsUps and to make clear tliat tiiey 
include all the uses to whith words cun bo put lu .1 sentence. In this 
wiiy the pupds should be led to see why tbers are eifbt parts of 
•peecb and no more ; or, since the interjection is simply an emotional 
outburst quite unrelated to the sentence, we uiuy say that there are 
only seven fundamentally distinct kinds of words used in the expres- 
uon of our thoughts. Tlie purpose each port of speech serves in 
relation to the rest will thus gradually be made clear and some further 
insight gained into the necessary features of sentence structure. 

(6) DdaiUd (frammai— formal aitalyitis and parnng. — So far 
as the facts of grammar are concerned, the work at thb stage should 
be chiefly devoted to the teaching of tlie Infieotlons, Such forms as 
are in common use slioiild be well learned, but they should be fully 
explained and illustrated before being committed to memory. 

If properly used, as a sutiuuary of the teaching, a suitable tort- 
book will now be of considerable service. Essential matters, like the 
uae of the apostrophe in comiection with possessive^, the forms of the 
proDciins, the diU'erence between transitive and intransitive verbs, 
teiue, and the correct use and force of tJie auxiliary verbs ehall and 
miU, may and can, etc., should be carefully taught ; but the elaborate 
classifications sometimes found in grammar books serve no useful 
purpose, and only tend to make the subject repulsive. ■ 



«3 TKAOHDiC AND VIASS HAS\- 

fBfBt )«nig called upon to frame, nther orallj at 
UBBbcr at tentencca in which each word dolt with k n 



Bbc nada In tha tHcbing nf other BlijBta, wID irnlf to^iiu tta tUTa 
^ f< maDinei (ccnnte, ud win eniUc Urn Id mifpmtMtt a* tlD4>BBtal 
H^ of flw ncton* worii of taeh pftlLBWi ^vmr. Ua acA «n Ai 



Rhould be aancUt«d vtth the k 
above, luid should dic«ct ■ttentwo to the 
r fanns derived from the original ^^'g**** wiwdi 
M " have a progeo;." The gron^ng of word* will IfaH la M 
sd, and the nrtona prOOTuai lUwtntea tr vUah worts kw« ti 
■d from, ana aiwUiiar by meuis of affixci and pnfixc& 



TW tatot tt ths BiBzBa which ■» of freqaent o 
t* itadered dear by the examination of m noniber uf ina 
jtti as fiir as possible by the pupib tbetnadTca : and Ibe fismt MJ 
■MnJTiga shoidd be fixed by tatlher exenite io damitjiag wMiplw 
JwwTi from recollection or the examiiutioo of tlie nading book 

Htf obangM In ■lc:aUcBtilm and aaa_ aa widl aa tat Sana- vUA 
«wda tiAva nndnxona in the ptut, and the mode in whi<di tbm 
^aogcs came aliont— their lif^-histary *o to apeak — may be miifc ■ 
aaiA attmrlive stmly to advanced popiU, if the teacher u tU 
, Abated and luiii'lie? the raaterial at all skiUally ; and h 
e AttAchi:!^ Ill '.he itorj at partintlar vordi ni 
■ iihiii ih' ' <:. I :'/Li-^-I'>c of even tooi^ pitpik. 
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Tli( powft (o lumff, viownl u l. more secompllthtnont, i> ilmcut, i( not qnlte, 
nwtrH. The Tilnn ot [lie eimiw depends entirely upon iti being Hindnetal tn inch 
n my u to diKipllne tlie [ncultiei. Ttm prnetlee u uauiUy cuHed aat might, wlUi 
nmuh»dniitiigBlMi:Qn«idijiiblyBlmpIlll«d, amleonflned, Hi lent with yonngorpapllj, 
(0 iixcli [srticaliini u cdn be clesriy nuulB out ud hare ■ ngolir ipiillcatloa In 
Engllih. 

(G) Auxiliary Exerciteg — Dtrii'ation, Word-building, ri«.— Deriya- 
tioQ taught in a rea-sonable vaj, and within clearly defined limiUi, may 
be nuHle a very usefnl auxiliary exereiae to the ordinary teaching of 
English. It is a gain 1^ the pupil to know that there are other 
languages besides our own, thnt to gome of them we are indebted for 
many of the words which now form part of our speech, and that in 
the transfer they have been modified in form and further altered, by 
the addition of suitable ayllablea either before or after the funda- 
meotal forms, to express various chancres of meaning. 

Tlis aabJKt ia one vMeh demindflJudlcioDH n)BnagciiiQRt.>nd tliit tbe tntohu ihill 
"jnntutly bmr In miad tlie nrolH □( tlia cbild and thr BlnngtbenlnK Dt otbsr i«rtB 
< <f the work, ni wieUBt Bar mOj Ih tmiiat, lupeelKlly wbere tJie pupils bava t»i 
tniwledgBoriiny lugqjige but their own. TIib mere giving qF tlie roatu put of Ibt 
1 1 i>Uiutl(in of ever; wonl Im qaltaUHleia proceeding. 

Only the more important rootK, from whith grouja of word.s have 
been derived, should l>e taught ; and, as a preliminary, the aommon 
praBxea sbonld be canfol^ sxplainsd and taHj UIuMnUd by 
numerouH examples upon the lilauk-board, until their fori'e in com- 
bination U thoroufilily undersliKMl. When the prefixes have been 
ninstered, the lessons .ihoiild take snmetliing of the following form : — 

(n) A anmbar of words tiom tbe Mune root ehonlil be written nnder 
one mnotber on the black-board ; as, fnr instani-e, compfl, dis-jifl, 
txpd, impel, pToprI, trpd ; or. aildiice, conilvei, deduct, ediief, ijuhicf, 
inirodnu, produce, rediin, etu. The children will often be able to 
nipply many of the words themselve.'i. 

(i) TIM forma of Ibe words ccmposing: the group ahonld b* cotn- 
parvd, so as to bring out the element common to the whole ; the 
meaning of litis pan sliould be explained, and the Latin root given 
from whii'h it has been derive'L 

!() To the meaning of the stem or root portion ahould then be added 
Uu Eigitiflc&tlon of each of the preBies ult.iched tu the words taken, 
and the children nhoulJ be qiiestiontil until they can give the < 
^Bri14i1 idea of eH<:h word iu turn. 



■ ■(vtAnoK. 



1W gndMl takdag at ihm ttiM la fMOgniw wluA nkllj good 
EagGA ii hM a* u t f trt Mrnt IwiJii); in tta trmrhmg of ovapoedlion. 
It pTC9 Ibk MHe Mrt of rtaadtfd «lMnb]r to jv^^ hmI dmidd U 



HbA may abo W done widi advaand pqOa to h«d tban to 
ay|aaiiatn Ifce bcantica <f itjia ; bnt, la fmr aM ftmMe» it tmuanti, 

nalalitf, tlie coltiistkn of the taat^ an exteuin 




\j octmiicd tor Doo^ortt l Uk4 ttirtba ih^ 

tait of DiBtc, birt of abigbgrmdgigrgffciinrtimagJodScH un M, ■abtdlUing u> nonK 

le trt btiii« Uo^t ; ihe mtatuce ml On ftiin lUkc ■"— '—iiit ■ bmyvj vim 

of Um ■oBl ur Uie anUiui lu ihe nitiicci <>[ hi* UwQglit, bsTiBg, tbBcfoR, lulnUiaUl) 

BtpenonAl pmtonunuiHIuuliirtUi'l. tlicmnvt bea HBae of bUcity fttrai U. 

jnc lllobe Iha [oaliict of 1 lupFT momoit, » Unt jm tM Uiat li mi B>t 

B,n toniTDthnaf thanoiifBM. 

^ ttc llkF thlBg « rtiuicvlj, Wnclr. mcUlflnanily, uul completdr-" 

1} T!u meant lobe etitjilvi/cil in IrarhiHj/ compontion, — TbCMin 
Hr u follows : — 

>rsct Initrnctloii a* to what ia raqnired. Before the pi^ i> 
rile. Urn teacher sbnul.l explain clearly «bal b to bs di 
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ihould dwell upon nnd illustrate again and again in Uib correction of 
the composition exercisea, 

(a) tlMait3nttt ftnd simpUdt?. The ntatementH should be ex- 
pressed in an easy natural way and be the real outcome of having 
Bomething to say. The words should be such as the pupil ia fanuliftr 
with, and the simplest which will serve the purpose exactly. Long 
high-sounding words, tine writing, pretentiousness, sham sentiment, 
and moralising are to !« distinctly discouraged. We should l)e 
careful not lo damp out individuality l)y insisting npon the hinguage 
being of the kind we ourselves should make use of. Honest litilure 
ia better than a mere patchwork of set phrases and platitudes adopted 
second-hand. 

Compositloii li too inDG]i dissociated ttoai >peech,si tbough the modo of cxprcnion 
lo nrltliiG sod apHklog were dlffereat. A boy wlin lalks Buently inoQijh oSUm 
tfcuiDcs nwlturud uid artlflclkl whsD hI to nrllr. I>«»ui<i he Ihinki he hu lo 
rzpteai lilinidf III a (wo* wij. 

(//) OOTMOtneu. The language employed, both as to words and 
sentence structure, shoidd be in accordance with commonly nccept«d 
standards of accuracy. A knowledge of gnunmaticul forms and rulea 
will here be of use to tiie pupil, and to these he should be constantly 
referred when he falls into error. 

Blnnden In the use of iDHeiloDa, bsd ipelllDg, and vnnig pnafltuitloo "111 ill 
need to 1» csrafulljr ilmlt with. Slang, although fraqnently tolsntcd tn cammon 
caniniTtatlon, ahould Dnd uo pla/jo In composition; nor ahonld vulgsrlsnu and 
prodocial vonia be (llowed to pus. 

(f) Oleamtu. Thia is oue of the most essential things to which 
nttention should be directed, and one which may be taught with 
succesa. What the sentence is intended to mean should bo evident 
at once ; there must be no ambiguity, no vagneneas. Want of clear- 
ness arises cliiefly from imperfect realisation of the thought to be 
expressed, from, the muddling up in the same sentence of matters 
Thich should be distinct, and from clumsy construction due more 
klly to the faulty arrangement of the words. 
'Clearness," sayi Dr. Abbott. " li liiiiplf an hitellrctnal quality, Dob dtpendUg 

■ail]' taught in the preinnitor)r schools, sn'l the principleii and rules upon which 
■nml'' n [inrt of theintellEctual wjulpmeiit ot the pupil." 
Bd) DtrectnesB and fbrce. To be etfective ordinary prose should be 
e and vigorous without being abrupt or wonting in amootUnfija. 



ISS HA5AGEMENT 



Jikan h 



: : I^ to BilTia Iba dsfooUTe KBlBDiH 
lenl dC tka tiUe. Itte diTiiloB Into puagnphi, tbc 
t, fotd wiitiDS, tte ItartBg ot ■ mugln ol Uv 
f I I Itf I . I I I. 1 II [1 II i I I 

TfeBkiAABtfMaMX. Wlntu called ft 'goodenr'iiaiuc- 
HiEHj' ■■ Ika «iiliqg ot ^^'"\ wbiai the mon taentul 
iw «( eaRBetaB* imI ciMsaen Ihtc been acquired, and vunt 
A if babj md gnee ■q' be looked for. The popib duxii 
If be loMed to peree i Te tbat certain ftnangefflents of wonli 
r in MQnd tlian odieis ; uii 
■ do not proceed bf jetki, or oh! 
r, bat Maw ^eaotfelr, anid kare batb mind bdi) ear mlisGed il 



ris tB Oii idBiBii^ rf tkc mr. lint IB ■ctsil mmpuciUon IM pi u iuw 
4 pmiaaM'ta ^tit^mt4ltt^eL. With adTUkcfd pupib, Ibi inU- 
ft«anHBNtai^Jk^lBB mmlm, *aA ngsad mutrnctiom, on; birlf li 



(3) TK* noiunt o/ li« cnrnMt.— The power to write rrally gieA 
oompoaition is onlj to be gained b; practice. To teach the tabjea 
well, the exercises need to be cafefaU}^ gtadoat^d and amnf^ed, m u 
to stimolate tboTight, and coltirate obcetTation, judgment, andgmd 
iBite, in a manner miled to the pupil's development at wfh tuge of 
the work. 

The tnbJecta let to be 1^1itten atmut should he definite, capabliof 
simple treatraent, and Bofficteotly limited in Hcope to allow of ibeir 
being satiafactorilT handled in the space and time allowed. Thej 
most also be within the pupil's nQdetsIuniiing and knowledge, tui 
""•eh as will be likely to prove interesting enough to engage attenlian. 
Un condition of ancceu It that the pupU shall ban adcquM 
n for the purpose ; if he has nothing to suy, and is requind 
'■'% be is pretty certain to write rubbish, and to write it 




(a) Baprodnctton of a almpla nuratiTe <a ttory. The matter must 
be conimimicuted, or gat up, before tbe diildren are set to write. 
The common iilan is for a abort storj, aa ooe of .iSsop's Kublea, or 
aay amuBing incident, to be narrated by the t-eacher bo ils to bring 
out into relief the more important points. These are etill further 
impressed hy questioning ; and any necessary instructions are giveo. 
The pupils are then called upon to give an account in writing of 
what they have heard, and the exercises are criticised and corrected 
as already described. 

In the urliut tierciHri It b wtU ttj hare the sturj wriEtfiD out Ural u ■ seHee of 
abort uuw«n Co qu«fltiaiii whiclL are glx'Dn one at a djufl, ao ai to compel attention 

(6) Baijr desorlptloiL This exercise demands more judgment than 
the hut, and for some time more help will be needed in the way of 
suggestion iis to treatment. The objects to be described should be 
such as are known to the piipila first band Any interesting 
thing with which they are acquainted, or which con be placed before 
them, together with such aubjetts as a country walk, a cricket or 
football match, and so on, may be made use ot 

The importance of seizing upon the salient features first and omit- 
ting unimportant details, as well as of taking the points in some 
natural order, must be made clear by the teacher ; and in the early 
exercises it will be well to put upon the block-board a rough oui- 
line of the facts which the pupils may fill in for themxelrea;. 

select a inltable one tliat tb« children lia>e lu their reading bouka, Juid.tolet tliem teU 
I tnvDnis vhat the picture shews. In thia loins latitnile nbould be allowed to Ibe 



. (c) AlMtrftoIi of B«adiii£ LeiKnu, ate The story or infomtatioo 

n the reading lesson will often form an admirable anbjeut for a 
g composition exercise, and might with advantage be much 
B frequently made use of than it is. The phxn of calling upon 
• pupils in this way to give on outline of what they have read 



■Tr^-si't.: ASlf OO^ MASjUiPtEXT 



i 



■ BBwdb^j nefiil (mm «f a 
«■! ^ vlitk AnU af v^> IIsh pst of tlie conpcMitiim voHl 
SMddiAtddlsni^dwJAontbeiBC aUe Ui write » jaMble 

kttK 

la Ac Mrtr^^lte letter ^nUlwef the simplest kind. 
•AaiiM^ ^ Hktire. CheHodBsflxgiiiBiiig and coding 
B drawn Utihe little cm 
^beemi 
1 Itam to ptoceed wilh tbe 
fiet biaudf npoD tlw bli^- 
hj Pij rfiliHiMiMi He Mode of fbUiag tiie letter propcrif, I 
of dbect^ Ik Mvriofa AaaU dee be eibibited. 

In tk> Hgfew itav* M«e cannnlioiul modes of tuldna 
salMo^itiiM ibcMU be rijlihml The pupil ilionld be ibevn 
1« ^Ht ^ * HtaatiiH, vfcat point* reapectici; hia qnalificttioiu, ek, 
■IwwM be p*^ and the order in wliicii theae ahoald 1« lUUd. 
Biainf fixns ikoaU alao be dncnned, aod the oecemil; fm bnrili 
ud '*f""« ii»»i»ti| apno. Tbe conditioiu diould be vuiol bom 
tone to time, nnd Ibe tmbr gbonU pot « few notes iii>oa Hit liUil- 
boaid aa to ofant ia to be commniuated in ew.-h rase. 
Wtn ttiH BoWn tm« m Wrif MMtvia. lnlDniuti« nr b* Sinn u U tu* 

cTiMtcr. TScHlHaiikiBMbcnta«<tBlkatapD'aiiQte>baak birfiilnniK 

(() Beporta of oral leaaooa. In the ufptx dashes the piijiitu dioiild 

be tnu^t bow to take notes in a short suggestive vay, m> h ta 

eoslile ihem lo write out afierw&rds a much longer and GOntKctnl 

account of the lesran. The [ireparation in this way of repnrts of llw 

I iiiiportant leisoiis, especiBllf those in science, hat tunny poiiU 

efiilness, sinil may eaiiljr be made to serve all the purpOKs >^ • 



»,fh.« 
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■1 mjrdB be Ukiu down In full, n 



{Jj Tbemee, eti. The word ' essay ' ia n pretentiooB terra bb iipplied 
to school exerci^s, and is best abandoned. Mutif suitable siibjeuta — 
historical, geogmphical, si^enCiflc, and gensrnl— may easily be found ; 
but, as meationed above, subjects of sn abstnu't nutiire, especially 
such as need wide knowledge and exjierience of life to bandle at all 
euGcessAilly, should be avoided. There is nothin<; (^lined, but much 
lost, by calling upon the thild to attempt things beyond his power. 

Tba pnpU ibould l« perfecUr clear as to what Is required of him. 

The directions should be few, and aa delinite as possible. The teacher 

should explain the manner in which the uiuterial should be selected, 

I and shew bow it may be arranged in the most suitable order for one 

lead on naturally to the next. The importance of nn 

e beginning in order to secure attention, and of an effective 

) OS to leave the mind impressed, should also be pointed out 

d illustrated. 

with this part of the work, attention should be drawn 
baynoDymous terms, niceties of meaning, the right use of the relatives 
d connectives, the avoidance of exaggeration and of the frequent use 
■mperlHtives, and to the mfluence of ditl'erent arrangements of the 
1 a sentence. The so called 'figures of speeob' — especially 
)f metaphors and simdes — should l>e explained and illustrated 
! carefully selected examples. The not uncommon 
jtlt of mixing up metaphorical expressions— us in the case of the 
pitleman who said, " I will not allow this to go on, and when I put 
|f foot down, I put it down with a firm hand"^Bhould be vety 
efnlly poiiit«d out. 

7 to UlIu rains ; Mid tliat ho cinnot linpe to «ucc?cd uiiTvas lio nrst itccIJtn 
Uie clua sbuuldorite ui>ou tliHuaic subjei.'t, uul all iJuiuld 



W{g) Tlie uuwarlnjr of an Bxamiuatlon. papar. — In thesa dnyi, when 

so much is mode to depend upon examinations, it is astonishing that 
definite instruction is not more often given as \a the mode of Betting 
Sktjoul the aiuwering of an examination paper. AUny a 
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I Ihe beat 



who is well informed, fails to put down -what be knows v 

nay, or in the most expeditious maimer, became He boa nerei beec 

shewn how. 

The commoner firolta foimd In written answen are want of logical 
coherence, niiiibliDg pointlesii statements, faulty sulmrdination of 
paits, wordinesa, writing what is not asked for, and bad amngernent 
The careful criticiiim and teaching necessary to correct these should 
be a diBlinct gain from tlic point of view of comjiosiUDn ; as should 
also the accom)MQyiag training to select what is important out of 
what is known, and to state this with just the necessary auioiint of 
detail and no more. 
To Uiawer in eBLinln&tloa pipei nil lequinB, In iddlUan to knowledge, ■ certiln 

eiunlie is to be of nincb benefit, a good deal more mait be don« bcAidn tnenlj 
corrscQnu miltakee In mitton of hot, wblcli ii alt<n sU tlut is ■ttflU|>tDil. Og> 
liDportant help iafljrtbe tcacber occ&sioDally toglveSBerJnofuuwen htmHlf Q^n 
the bUch-boiid as modele. 

(A) Parapbiaoiiie;. — Teachers and writers ore by no means agreed m 
to the usefulness of jraraphrasing as a school exercise. Many condcinD 
it in no measured terms. Professor Laurie saya : " A more detestable 
exercise I do not know. It is an impious and unholy use of pen uii 
ink." Very much depends, however, upon the way in which it it 
carried out 

In many instances the same structure is kept, and all that is 
attempted is the mere substitution of less suitable words for thou 
which have been deliberately chosen by the author to convey hi* 
meaning. It is impossible to find proper ec[uivalents for many of lU 
terms, and delicate shades of meaning are not imfrequently quite lost 
Sometimes even the general sense is very budly expre^ed, aoil in 
any case whatever force and beauty the ori^nal may posses is [irU; 
sure to be destroyed. 

It may be urged, however, that paraphrasing properly oondnctei 
compels attention to the sense, enlightens the pupil as to the resauiOK 
of language, and leads to the recognition of the skill with wlilcli llic 
original is put together. It is a test of understanding, and aflnnb a 
good practical training in the use of words, a training of much lb* 
same character as that derived from translation. It may be donblfd, 
also, whether, after all, the appreciation of the passage aa Ul^itillt 
really suffers to any great extent. 
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L Ttry useful preliminary exercise is lo have pnaaiges (if ver*e 
nritten out in direct prose order. The seotences ahoulil be put in 
the simplest form, imd an; omitted n-ords supplied ; but the original 
language shoidJ be kept oa for ns possible, so as not to weaken down 
the sense or interfere with the aptneas of the phrases and the beauty 
nf tJie imnges employed. 

Piuaplirasing proper, if used at all, should come hxe, inaamueh as 
. ileiiiiutds a knowledge of words and a akill in composition which 
i only reasonably be expected from advanced pupils. The sense of 
r passage nhould be thoroughly mastered with the help of the 
I'hiT tirvt, iind Ilie mode of dealing with uny specially difficult 
'ir,i.-.e iodii!iit«il. The pupil should then be colled upon to express 
■ whole, without any undue lecjrtliening out, in audi a way as to 
iintttinllie spirit or general character of the composition and the 
nil- relative prominence of the ideas to lie conveyed. 

Iiii' pliwm Mt for punplituiDg dliciiild 1w rMn-tnlly gnuluntii], BniJ luch u the 
I'lpiL an clurly undenCtnl ultlift liltle help uul treublB. lu niuir eil-isi thoaa 
iclHtnl HIE Tar too iliUcult, ud Uib mrroliiKi comdpandlnglj unsktlibolary idiI 



IV. EsoLtsn LiTBRATCRK. 

Literature may be made one of the most edacaClve and hnmanlaiiiK 
■ if iiU school studies. It Ja more than knowledge, and appeals lo the 
liTiaglmtton and the Btthetlc emoUona, as well as to Ihi; under- 
standing. Taught in a liberal spirit, it should not only give infor- 
mfltion and store the uiind with valuable ideas and beautiful images, 
but conduce to the elevation of thought and character, and add to 
tlie happiness of life by opening up new sources of pleasure. If tliJH 
b lost sight of the mere instruction in iacta will count for little. 

a first object of the teaching should be to enable the pu[nl to 

iLwiiat he reads, and to guide and enlighten him so that he may 

BtO aji^ciate somclhiog of the power of the author as a thinker, 

f the value and beauty of the work as art, lie has to leurii 

iQy what is meant by style in literature, and to realise the 

It of tone, breadth of view, and perfection of thought und 

1, which characteriKe it^ highest fonu. 

E tlw early itsgea appredatlon !■ tiw mott Important tblog : 

K>«ventually more uriliuid mutter* will be iatroduced and the 

I will be led to di.-tcrn the dillecence betttten tho c 
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u thought in an exquiRite garment of langaagB exactly nppropriaU' 
to it, and a florid atyle adopted merely for display r^ardliiSH uf it* 

suitability to the ideue t^i be expr^sed. 

The natiire of the work has been felicitoiiBly expressed by Mr 
H. C. Bowen : "Ey the study of literature as Uteratan, I m«An the 
atudy of a poem or prose work for the soke of its substance, its form. 
and its style ; for the sake of the thought and the imu^nation il 
contains, and the methods used to express these ; for the sake of it? 
lofty, large, or acute perception of things ; its power of tiipcBition, 
the beauty, force, imil meaning of its metaphors, its siiuile^ ht 
epithets, the ittreagth and niii>iic of its lanfniage." 

Interest in literature may be fostered almost from the first by th« 
iMinliiK and lapettUan of ilmple poenu. These should be good of 
their kind, natural in expression, ;tnd level with the child's uaia- 
Etanding. The subjects must be audi as are within the rHUge of bis 
experience and sympathies and appeal more to the emotions than 
to the intelleet. Some suitable pieces the reading books will )iu|i{Jy^ 
and others may easily he found. Thronghout, also, the zttOiBg tj 
the teacher of entire pieces, whether poems or btoriei^, will du niucli 
towards inducing in the pupil a likinp for books. 

With reference to the taxiy teaohinK of lltBratoie, nn iUtkI 
instruction, beyond that which the reading IrsMin supplies, iJiMiU 
be given nntU the pupil con read fluently. Short poemi or —Iwttiw 
may then 1« tnken, and examined witli closer uttention tlun tk 
time which can he spared from the reading lesson allow*. Tin 
characteristics of the piece, both as (o form and substance, tboii\i 
be pointed out, and any dJfEculty in Uie way of underslwidiiig 
should be removed : but the discussion of all criiical matters »W J 
be reserved for a later stage. The work must be otttacti*e, "ihI 
carried on largely by means of questions. The important thing >> 
not how much the pupil can be made to remember of what tli* 
teacher has said about this or that piissage, hut how much hf on 
be made to ."ce in it for himself. 

The more adTanced t«MtiinK of lit-emtnre should deal with picn* 
sufficiently complete in theuiselves to allow of the design of U" 
whole and the relationiihip of the various {wrts being nude uuL A 
book of extracts is altogether too scrappy to nfFonI the liniwM 
rei:]uire<I. Piir his own pk-asuic llic pupil ti.u BCurcety rr»'i I"*' 
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widel; ', but, for purpo^iea of Etud;, it h far better t« muter OM or 
two trpicftl woFki, tliaa to scamper over a great many unJ get nu 
uile(juat« notion of any oae of them. 

The work cbosen should be treated from the liierarj staadpoint, 
and, as far as possible, it should be made to illustrate the churacteristic 
features of iti* cloMi. It shoidd be read through carefully so that a 
generul view of tbe whole may be obtained, before the different topics 
to be considered are dealt with in detail, Unnsual or obsolete words, 
allusions, and any difficulty of construction or meaning, should then 
be explained. The artistic qnalltlM of ttie styls — its appropriate- 
ness, gtace, happy choice of word.^, beuLilifiii imagery, picturesque 
epithets, skilful arrangement of the \r.irts, and so on — should be 
pointed out as opportunities occur ; and when the whole has been 
gone through, it will often be uaeful to group the more marked 
inatances of each for further consideration. The story or plot and 
the characters portrayed should be considered separately. The 
attempt to deal with all the various poiuts in a single reading only 
distracts the pupil and leaves no clear impression of anything. The 
more striking and typical passages should also be learned by benrt j 
and if properly mastered in other ways these will serve as standards 
of reference as well aa store the min<l with beautiful thoughts and 
felicitous expressions. 

The instruction should be earnest, but neither dry nor formal ; 
and it must not be overloaded with a multitude of references, gram- 
matical exercises, derivations, antiquarian notes, and unnecessary 
details which obscure that with which the pupil is chiefly concerned. 
To treat awork of art merely as a eorpiti vile, to be made use of 
only as material for diasectioa and the study of tissues, is to 
<If^rade it, as well as to disgust the pupil and miss all the higher and 
better things which the study ihouldgive. Above all wb must not make 
tlw snttject repulsive. 

Il has often been urged that the main consideration is to iiuike 
the pupil aci^uainted with books, not with what bos been said of 
them, and this so fur is no doubt trtie ; but oritlcism, so long as it Li 
suggestive and stimulating, ha^t a rightful place in teavhiog, and, 
judiciously employed, is distinctly helpful. Criliciil insight is a 
matter of slow growth, but it can be cultivated ; and a wise teftcber 
■Misy do mudi by bi^ remarks to open the pupil's ptps to be:intics 
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enable him 1o g»ia »< 
have been mrived at 

thB ehUil'i ortaritr It 
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e imight into the wny ia which thef« tmths 

hat is, into the itieittific tntthod. 

nntlmullr ariiuinl la thu Uilngi 1> 






K uki 



Tlir IMUSbtr 
luUli Ui€ pDpil'i Intenst by 
Howmnch hrttccmd mora 
in WIIkui, "If (uriwltjr were 
ledgF in (mhrrci In tha chlKI'a 



>hauM kiH-p In Diina tUi lutiir*! lendencr. "D^ «> >>U 
iritrlllf»nt would Mrly training l«," olnerVM Arclidcai 

iiitncl, which in lU Uta trantfi>rai>Ilont !• » highly ti 

One great objeet in teaching elementary science Khould be to bring 
the child into itctuul contact «ith the realities of nature, nnd this in 
such H way an to tiAln tlia obiemtion, th* Jodgmsnt, and tlu 
laasoiillig'. Tlie teiiching will also afford frequent o])]iort unities for 
cultivating the comeptive power, and the simpler phases of iraaginn- 
tioD which nre concerned in the uicntal realisation of things that arc 
lieyond. the sphere of the action of the senses. 

T&e impll moat Ira tniued to me bla ersa. bands, and ears m Instni- 
nwnti fur ^inlns knowledge : and especiiilly must he lie tau;;lit how 
to direct his altcntion to one thing at a time so that he may liike in 
r.i]iidly wliat il is necessary for him to -"i. He uutsl fiirtlier be leil 
III weigh evidence carefully, to connect one fact with another so as In 
determine the natural 8e<)Uence of events in any given phenomenon, 
uud finally, to make eitey deductions from the observed facta or 
eatabliahed conclueiona. 



• ■plrllofebHrvi 



i»lnlgc ■! 



." uys Gompiyr^, '* If lb« Iif4t of iirofesun." The lin- 
m to gnaUir «Giil«[ii!i4, npldlty, juid crrUlDty of Adlon, 
iji gaiDBd tliroaeh their agcioy f«na Ihu foimcUllon uf 
newiMiry condition of the camot liiltrimUliun at *h»t 
no already pointed ool, Ko anhjeet offers betWr eppor' 
liapmaJny upon the pii|ill hovr mafih hn can discover 
urn elpmenlary ackuie. To (Hch It, howeXT, aa a 
liifurjuatlun itt he irteruly Axed in the meuior^ li lo 



iiiKlUm IW aiicli tniolsg, aud fu 
lL.r hlDi»t( with • litUt effort, 1 
iJiinilieTor Indepeodent lleuuol 
Iiao ^ht entirely of itt educttli 

Another importiint object of the teaching should be the U 
Hi erood intellectnal habit* ; especially those coDcemed with connected 
:in'] (1irt;i.'t thought, steady and vigorous attention, careful inveatign- 
lion before arriving at a decision, cautious general isat ton, and e:nact- 
nesa both of idea and slatement. The study of Bcienco ahould also 
liiive a monl value, and cultivate the spirit of Uiorougimess, of per- 
_> aexcnuicc, of Eelf-relionce, of patience in the presence of difficulty. 
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aad of ubKiihilQ loyidty Ui tnitlL *" Sdcnn,'' tKf* 
" cncQuntge^ the liabit of minil wlncli will mt i 
is true ; truth is the ultinut* utd etij fltjecL m 
recturiiig appoil t« facts u the test of tiutlt.' 



bDtv^ 



'n*)ia]>U hi 



ji iMn [oJudKc JiuUjr lur In 



TIh niut, ilsu, Dl (dnttle kwwMii in wiHt 
■hMh ban ■ ohIiiI iMViag oD »v(t7iU|r HIE. uhI Ii 
*l»<i3d uDI ht kal ilgbt at It bu bf>n mM fl 



In nfcrnd U ■ etiemiil ind thli to 4 grato^iL' 

\i) The general oatitre 0/ thf Inching. — In on Kctioa of fail wA 
does tbe t«acher need to be more full; and accnntelf acquiiittd 
Hith hia subject, or to take more pains to present it in » luiiilili 
form, than in elemeutnrj suience. " The power of teadtiog ■ HHk,' 
HajK Professor Huxley, " depends on knowing a. great dnl, ud 1^ 
thoroughly.*' Iteudy recognition of tlie difliculUes which itiiii h 
the H»y of iindontandii^;, lucid exptanntion, xirople and rtar% Mt- 
iiient, logical development of the subject inBtter, adroit haOilliBg nT 
iho illustnttions, onreful coonection of the idms, and skUral *aaiiUK 



up I 



uaII 



Book knowladgra idone i» liunlBoieDt. The teadta inuHt kno* bi. 
Tm^ttL trum nil Miss, iiod ue fur ns possible at first linnd : 1ii> Din 
reiiline their interdependence iind relative importance, ani) nukt iii< 
hIa iiiitiil liuu- they cim beat be brought liefore the [iiipil w u to 
tHjuculu US well us inform him. His I«ii«hing must be contmlUd In • 
dvSutte (lUn ; he miiat be perfectly clear ns to what \n ani! «1bI b 
« Iw taiit;lit. and be cautious not to do himself wlut uughi mh 

jr his eUw. 
|(Wf>rk slioidd be so nmin}^ thnt not only do tlie pnintafulbt 
ar in nnturul sequence, but the lessons themsetres are rlnrij 
nd ODB prt|Hin's the wny for the next. In Cirt, O 
ut or Ideas Id k conneoted series is thefi9imdatien.etaDnil 
bl Bubjoci. The teacher must twoliso the extent to "ii* 
•3 lit Mil- ]mjul* hiive been developed, and keep in »ie«tbl 
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nhject as u whole to the recognition of particulnr chfinifleristicR, then 
tn the Hiactivery of similarities 8D<1 relationahips, until evenluiiUy 
be romea to generalise conscioualj', and gains Ihe power to follow the 
^lplls of simple reasoninK and to Hppreciiite its force. 

As far as they will admit iif it, without undue expenditure of time, 
the leuoiu ibonld bB made oblsctlTe, eiperlmenttO. pracUcaL Thin^ 
-tyoiOil eoiiie before words ; and, whenever feasible, the more iniijor- 
i.int truths, at leant, should be demonatrateil in t!ie simplest and most 
-iriking way which can be deviseiL Tlia gBiiflral metbod of procednra 
BliouU ba DD* ol Joint InvasUEaUon by teacher and pnplli ; but of 
I niinte it niiifit be carried out with common sense, and with the neces- 
-iiiy inoditicatlonit to niiit tlie nature of the leasontt and the conditions 
umler which they lire given. 

It must be remembered that connected thought it difficidt to 
children, xnd when the passage &om particulars to a general truth 
hastobciuade the teacher should proceed more cautiously and deliber- 
ately, so B3 to give time for the new idea to be fully apprehended. 
Like a train piu^ing over the points at a junction, the teaching should 
'slowdown* to avoid ninning off the line. Each fact shotdd be 
ctuphanised as gained, and, if neceKuuy, instance after instance should 
be adduced until the pupils see their way. To become impatient and 
tell them the conclusion we wish them to arrive at for themaelves is 
10 desLrov the value of the exercise. 



iiM|igrt(Etly IIul Urn twu tilings remiilB Kparatc In the puiill'ii nilBd, ach being 
vlciml u ■ tilsce o[ [nTonuitlon to bs lumed Uidi'peiidCDUy. 

U la uftvii UH'Ibl when ■ JUnuultr acran, to Inicstlglte iU natnre lif nitaBi of ■ 
. Brim of ^iiBlinns, lO at tii dbrnvfr einclly wliat it l» irhidi omis In be fiutho- 
ilIiulnK-4 <ir EiiibdmHi. It th\> l~ sut ,l,iur, u !:<v^ dml ol tiiiui miy be wuUiI by 

Tli« objecta introduced abould be tboronehly examlnod by the pupils, 
not merely gUnced at and the teacher's statements taken on trust. 
The only sure course b to test by means of ([ueationa how far the 
observations have been made. Where no other available means of 
illustTution exists, pictures will be found of considerable use, and 
certuiuly fnr belter than description alone. 

In tbe caM of experiments, the apparatus shoidd lie exliibiU-d tirst 
■pt M not to distract attention from what is to be ulucrvvd, the con- 
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ditiona sliouM be luiide clear, nnd the pupils told exai^tlv i 
look for. The demonstratinn should tben be gone thmugfa, ihon* 
questioned upon ao as to bring out the point, and tile result put flj 
tlie black-bonrd. 




As fer fis it can be done conTenietitly, llie early leAcliiog o 
in schools should be divested of teolmlcal termi ; but where eleomeii 
and exactneM of statement tnnnot be iis well nei'ured without ihem, 
it is unwise to go a long way round in order to avoid thuriu 
such a, ame they siioidd be led up to grndnally, and when tbe v 
them is felt they should lie given and their npplicHtion illu^tntet 

Perhaps the comuione.^t fault in the teaching of eleiiientiuy ai 
is the oTerloa<tiiiE ot tbe cblid wltb too itwaj Auita U 
ing him to learn a number of uiiiio]iortant or irrele 
weiiken the impression miiile liy the more e^sentiiU truth). 
teiu^iog, again, is often too ambitions, too formal and liookixli. 
is too much anxiety to cover & great deal of ground, the fiuin 
stated in too advanced a way, and words are atwnded to while H 
are neglected, Memory is Bnl)stituted for reason, and the mdy 
reproduction of statements and phrases picked up from the teacher <* 
the book is mistaken for real understand iug. 

rf iGlence lo the levtl of the 'Ondgrin.l 



ut Iliem. 

nte^^H 

ten Ibil 
OS. 5* 



ew of itliiit fa iiicf u1 koowlBii 
Kimpuifes HUperScUtllty; B 



ViUlljrw 



(3) Early Tmlrufliim. — The object lessons, which should fonn pw* 
of the work in every school, will hare prepared the Way, to (Otne 
extent at leii.-*t, for the more systematic and connected feuching wlueh 
should be given under tlie head of science evea when tbe lusou ut 
of the ijiiiiplest kind. The teacher should have no difficul^^ 
arranging for himself a series of reluted lessons of u edentifiod 
which will be attractive and intelligible to an avemge childj 
afford the means for the kind of training required nt the 
Nothing like a complete view of any subject is possible, and q 
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will depend upon the " wise Kelection of things to he taiight." In 
ni:iny wises the illtistrotioa iind application of a few «imple acientific 
principles niiiy be made n fniitful aoiirije of pleiwure and pro6t. 



r((l«t-i1 ; !>' 


iitit>taould1-em 


(tftl uinkM J 


illlhcdirrcieneoi 


.A Hrio uf 




■H *]ru<1y 


.krtd.Cd OHl, 



K (4) Tkt traehi«g of iiniiridHoi aubjfeU.— from »u educational 
jMiint of view the most important ^Toupa of the experimental and 
nbservationat Heieneea are Fbyiiei, Ohamlttiy, and B1o1oe7; and tlii:% 
seeiuit to le the heat order in which they should be taken up when 
Ihey L-onie to he seriously studiwl as aubjects. Here, however, we 
are oidy concerned with the elementary teaching which should precede 
such study, and which will form a useful training as far as it goes for 
thn«e who wiil proceed no fiinher. At whatever pomt it may be cut 
short, such training will not be lost time. For the more advaneed 
work of such a school courae, probably most teachers would agree 
that Botany and Elementary Physics are best suited, and, further, 
Ihey are to some extent representative. 

(a) Botany. Thl:^ niuy he mode a most attraclive subject, if the 
teaching is simple, the work largely of a prai-tiral kind, and the 
pupiU are kept free from the ordinary text-houks. The examination 
of plants is lUways interesting to children if properly introduced, the 
o1>servations required at thi^ .'ttage nre easily luade, and the lessons 
should prove uii ugreeiilile change from other work. 

Tli» flowsr BliOQ]d be dsalt witb first. All the pupils should have 
specimens served out to theni ; and Ihey should be taught to nuikc 
such xiniple dissections !is are necessary for the demonstration of the 
various parts and for leamint; their disposition with refarenco to each 
other. C'lmsljint u^-e should be made of the black-hoard for large 
sketches of wlwt is olistrved, as well its for terms, and a Urge ilingnim 
of a typical flower with the parts named should be drawn by the 
teacher and copied by the pupils into their note-hooks for reference. 

When, by the examination of a large number of iiitecimens, the 
cDiainoner types of floral structure have been mndc out, and the 
])Upil.i tan determine pretty readily the number and urmngeiuent 
of the essential [uirts, the other portions of the plant sliould be taken 



4i2 TEACHISti ASn CLASS MAXAIIEMEM' 

i]|i in II Minilttr way. The exuuples dMill with tJioiild bo (iTouiml, 
iitid the work I'oQtinued nnlil a burly Mmct itatetuent nf llie mote 
iinpcvtant chanicteristics can lie given. From thi* the [tiijiilg shoiilil 
[rnduidljr W t«ught bow pUnU arc cl«s*itied ncconling to tbe DaUin! 
I'Vstem, and at Icn^i th«y should leant how lo use ■ limplf 
'florn'intelliKenllv- 

(jnnl Uf ^rmM It nuulr <<f 111'' i'lmiwi iiiuntlia. *uii crtty n^^vrtUDII!' tlnnltl ir- 
Huinl fur pmnuUiig 1 liiUt «t evMaar ebHmon, ibiI id miemt lu Uu iikulUknI 
tbr nndiiia. lleMa. uid uraKlliuiilK. Eirnniriiii mi'luctfil li)- th" Indin in ](i- 
•Inrlin of idditIi KDod in luuiy ii*)'>: uidtlio |iU|>na iluiilil tin nicuunuMrf l> luit' i 
r iHl rtli» W vlU Isvwi, anil shEwti hSIT tS pn— Uil OWUDt ttinn. Hit i-illKtllf 
■piril ti •trso; iB ilmtst mH luipi. ud. II turned ill II nufnl ilirMUim. tii>;t iln iinEl> 
In nmhEF IJi'iT n^ nluolu>u. 

(6) BlwnentaTT njtUa. A knnwledge nf the corotnaner pnncipla 
and IruUu indaded nniler the head of phjrsiia u m imporbuil in 
1IUWT WHTE, Uwt it deserres to take a foremost ]ihux wbotever wataa 
is srstenuticaUy tuughl is schooL 

In tearliiD^ the 3iil>ject, a setcction wiU Deceasirily luvr to W 
luuie, anil it seemi best (in iLv nhule to lUiike ihe pupil hcijiuuiIhI 
with the elemeatarj piindplei and Hnctpttona of nueliiBlci hcfun 
proceedin)^ to any one uf the divisions which deal with the nuiufa- 
tiktioziB of energy- Of theu divisions, HMt is prolnibly the muil 
suitaLle lo take up first, inasmuch as nwny of the fucta an futU ms; 
to uDilerahind, and may be demoiutraleit, as a nde, without nuidi 
trouble ; while, further, the subject has an iuiporlant bearing ua niu; 
other branches of science. 

WhichevtT subject is selected, the work 'hould lie tu u \sisr 
eictent cxjierliuentiil. Delicate butnunents and slabonto appuaou 
ate not nec«iw;, imil moreover tire not the best for si'hiHil juiijKtoes. 
Almo9t ull the larger truths which should be presented at this fttffi 
luay be illiiBtnited by luauiM of simple upplianctis, and in amaj 
instancea the teacher nmy make these for himself nt a oomiwralivdy 
HDintI f'lijt. The construction nf his own npparuliis oiit of nuuniOD 
tualt-riuU, :>n<i the adaptatioD of what he alrvndy poasesMa ti> utlvf 
b a >.ilui«ble experience in itself^ and one which will (^oudiioc is 
iegrev to the improvement of the teaching. 

-Vtarr tut bnik luty 1» mtdo ct <-o[M(dfi[»blf Krvia. If nu^>f rf b i 
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linua Ih.if bn>n alvtn. It »1icmld /allow Uw lint* Die trMlilng woiilJ 
stp, aoit sUte coBcliet)' ftbd ppUiWilly tail)' wtint the pupil uuglit lo Immr. 

The ttndy of idenee, curried out hs it shotilil be, - 
ttellif{enu«, Btreagthens the itientiil gruap, and (^vea 

pursuit of knowledge ; it enalilea ii» to barrijuniBe a.nd iin Jeratund 
Qntiire of the phenomena by which we are surrounded, makes tis 
ts of great and iuiporUint triithN which would otherwise 
unnoticed, and furnishes us with a fuller conception of the 
iety, extent, and grandeur of the universe ; it opens the way to 
inder and delight by giving us glimpses of the underlying order, 
luty, and obedience to law, which characterise the works of creH- 
lea our sense of responsibility to and reverence for 
the Maker and Father of all, " in whom we live and wove and have 

To convince boys," says Mr. E. E. Bowen, "that intellectual growth 
noble, and intellectual labour happy, that they ore travelling on no 
irpooelcss errand, moimliog higher every step of the way, and may 
tnUy enjoy the toil that liftii them above their foruier selves, as 
ij enjoy u race or a clinib ; to help the culture of their minds by 
every faculty of moral force, of physical vigour, of memory, of fancy, 
of humour, of pathos, of banter, that we have ourselves, and to lead 
in knowledge, to hope for it, to cherish it; this, 
may here and fail there, quickened as it may be by 
and sympathy, or deadened by fatigue or disappointment, is 
which hii>i in it most of the element!! which life needs to give 
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of the iBtten, lUl, 3tt. IM, !BS, S3B, 

Ma.MS.rrg. 

loe, eiriulllntbin o 




mi, IM, 140, JW. 

Eta itiitangiic, na. 

^atulUimstlB pf two klndi, .111. 
- df mrk in iiliidr. It. 
gUinitep,!;!!--- 

itUiBipLcn, n .. 
npluntloiui, IM-ltO. 




powtr. D3 : Mndltluu at ■niceudil nu ol', 

of, to otlior deviCM, 116 ;. iDdlKrret UM of. 
M; o1||ullaDa wmBlImM urged •{[■Inil, 
D5 : not ■ qotsk mthod, M; kindi uf. ST; 
tsMlnji, ST-M, lot ; leading up to tx|>]UM- 
tlon, W; tnlnlTiE, M-IOl, lUI ; mHjtUihf, 

lOO^aocntlc, 101-,CQIUIttE4Knioft«UllgUHi 

tninfng, IM; porpOMi lor wbliA ua- 
ployid, 101-103; fgnua, qiwllUn, aad VH 
of, Iffil-IIB; dinrt, lOB-104: Imleiut, 
104; wint of order In employinfot of, 104; 
Iinpcr chulea of vordi Id, IQi-IOS ; verbl- 

XlW. 119; enho, SO, IDG; ludlng, 100; 
Blew BlTtD to iBiwcn by moda of pnltiiiK, 
100; Ktape^tus mind by bnd umi ol, 
lOI; 'fn' uiil 'nu' qaeitlona, lOT-loe; 
CDnUUniiw their own animn, IDt-lOV: 
df nuudlng toDff BUkwen, 109 ; iKinrad 
children'! koowledge, lOS-llO: requirlne 
dBflnltionB, 110; iiM«i»ll>titig teuonlne. 
Ill; valOy in tbs uie of, 111-113, llTl 
ou ■ pnpirtd punsge. 111; uM nf to 
Hcnre npMltlDn, 111, \U; ctmildtr*- 
ttODfl rcip«tlu£ dlOlGH]^ of. 111; HhDIlJli 
be oonncctnl fn terlee, lll-ll.'i: modF nf 
putting, lla-UT; dlitribation of onr 
sut||sct and el», IIO-IIT; put to luehei 
\if children, IIT; nut by chlldran In 
one notlier, llti ; nttnuUoit to iBiwoliig 
of, tlS ; qiuUtln of food Auiwerlng, Itli' 
121; putieluuiren.lSO: full atkUmot oi 
aniwen, lilD: alTMtiiorbarrToDUaverliiH. 
Itl^ qtuJitlna oIlMd uiaairiiw, l»iaii 
gueulug, m-I2S; reckleaa aniwering. 
133; "no aniwer pUgnn," lis : iptcDM- 

Tnode orreceLvlDg and dulling with uawen, 
ISi-LM; irimnltineOBB BnKwering, IM, 110: 
DiUtake* tgnpectlna ths tmatment or 
■luwen. im. 131 ; dincnltlea broken op bf 
qnaillonn, ISO; dlKlpllnary valna of, tOi: 
OH of to tnt gniap of inblact-Dialter In 
mdlpg [euout, tTB, ITS; naa of iM irlUi- 

Quinlillku, on tbe n«- at Iroi? httten, !.U ; 
on tracing pku of iMchtng to writa.aOB. 

B. 

RArlDiTT IntnchiflR, II4-3E; iD reading, 3<I>. 
24«:lnwntlDE, ».V, )0S; inWDrklngorilli- 
matlc, SSI -331. 

RiUo, teaeblnB of, MUSS. 

Baadlns, inleroit In nholMome, 19 ; deaul- 
tory, 18 ; recn»ll*», » ; teaohing of, MO- 
ns ; need of nliim In the teachlnicof, KO, 
ua ; eaDBes of unintliOictorjr teaoliing of. 
1I2D-2!1 ; Impaiianca of, HI, lf4 ; priacTpIn 
and coiialderatiniiiin tba taaonlBg of, tU- 
a3l;»tureafUieprohl«nof', tUinaaadi- 
tlon of signi and aonnda in, MS, ISl-3tB; 



■pokni lanBvage the itaTttog-polat In, 
aSi ; liamiug of alplubet not neetliy U 
a prellmtnaiy to, B6, SS7, Wt. »S, «»! 
how far a laean* of ttachlw nnr wordi, 
3ii : trilmtarv nethoda, SH ; alnul* to 
complex In, nt-iSS; dimsnltlei or our 



TEACHING ASD CLA9S MANAGEMENT 



I 
I 

I 



inctioni. lu^Afio. 

NoUtlon, ol wnnli 
1H-I9T 1 teacUag 



R,33t,3iS;te*Un. 

cnl«tM7, S&O: T«prtMn(*tkni of br written 
■riBhalit, SSB-UB 1 Grqbc'i knilfaii of. MO- 
. -luitipiyin^ by 



OtKUfV, H. E., OD triXI or flllilj kMOOI, »». 

w. 

Obedlenw. ofchildnn, IW-lBr, £01. 

nlitiwt of uocblntr keiit in tIps, at 33. 

Object LeBBODB, Ditiin mul lun of. M : 
ipeclmiiDs or, !»;« : In tfuhing rtsdUui, 
MO: I" uitbotftlc. 33T; toBiKntw ur on 

oSsg;:i!.'inr"" "■ "" 



Obaerv&tdon, t 



sn-ies; Indnwlng, 

■nee, 497, 441, 
W.IM. 



In iHT^ns to md, KB, 2», MO, a 

irlthuetlei au. 
On), toKhlng, gcBHal vlRW of, !t-Sfi ; 111 



OrdeF.inttodr, i&;of 

M, Bl-«a:aTilritaf, 181 
apart of dliwlplliie, II 



114470. 

OrBanlaation, iDaoence or, IM ; tha TDom. 
1 A-IH : tba llEhUtv, IM-IW ; wirmiDg anil 
Tintllithni, 10»-17l>: changa of poitnra and 
-'--«, lTO-171 ; fornltiin ■• am^^tlng iobnnl 



iRiit,171 ; Ralla 
(il<ittOaaa,ni-l 
1TT.1V8; Vme-U 



OTarcrawdEng or leanui with luflnmiCliiu, 

88. 
Ovarlaadlnfcofolilldivnwltbftieu. Kil, 11 
Otcr-pnuure 11. 



ASS MANAGEMENT ^^H 

ftct. In reading. Stt, ^^^H 

Pan. D. P.. on atBnitytiia mind, B^^H 
liiiakiDE for th* child. lU, ^^H 

PalD. u a main of punlnImcM. ML^^^H 
Palmentun. Lanl, on good wtIIIbkI^^^H 
PinphraolDg, 482 -IUl ^^^^H 

PumU.datl ottaubarlo, II. ^^^M 
Pu-kcr. Coional. Bwlta iu tMChlne, |^^^| 
P>ni^,43D-t». ^^H 

Paita o[ap«Hh, 41T-tlu. j^^^l 

PutoD Lettan, Tariety or ipclllng In, SI, 
PaU or Icut raalsUnM, 87, Si. 
PatHDce, need of, I S0, 949. 
Pabiotinn, raltivallon of, 403. 404. 



P«jTH,Ptor.J.,onJi 
Pama, Prot W. H.. 
tlna in geogiaphj, 

pMikltfca, anltod to i 
Ped, DanagoDHit 
childna alunild 



of, >01, M-M. II 



Perception. 7, 2G. u, I u. im: uitai«(( 

IK, two, 197 ; uf aluhailtwt vr Muid m 



naoahiti. 38, 

ant. In InielilBc m, M 



Perepeotlvi 



, IW, 1 









Ppatalozil, nactk 

Inc iBiTthod of, aiu; ti 

arithmalJc. SSit. 
PhoneUs malliod, ati-t)i. 
Pbsnis analTali, Id naillnc. 

MS, S70, >74. 
Phonlow" ■ 



Pliol'^npbr, lUiufnUeti frnm. • 
PJiotogiaiilii, tatwhlBC. !*«, «rt. 
Pbnusa, IntrodDetoiy to •giuslhaa, UM, W 
PhraaaapcUlDg, IM. 
PlmalDg, Id nadlw. S4'. 
Phyalial; condlUom, 7, ;-:: " 

Phjrsfu, 44] i taaohliix '^r ' : 
Fhralofniibr. lauoni in 



41^1MSflt 



niHlliis, StS'lM. 310. 
I'^mliiriEia DlMbvtf), 44. 
hj.riiluyi>i«il, ol qunllou>. [13-114 ; <:( tl.ildn 



Enprav, 11, JS, 101, IM, IB. 

li;¥igH»»i^ Muniwkiiu *ninls la, 13T. SS4; 
neglect of tlie itndy cr, MT: nitun and 
ubJgeU at the Eachtut of, 4OT-«08 ; newuily 
for lomc lingulMIc tmlolng, MW; nliclon 
Df Rnnuiurtn Ungiuga, Mli; moaara Kii|- 
JlMi ui mnaljtJc luiRiuffe* 4lD;gniDiiiatlBil 
loflMllOBt iu, <10-4n, tl9; dlHdidlDs 
•leHTnl lK>m tbt ■Uidx of gruniiuir, 411 ; 
bgv mt vhlch grmjntuHr hIiouIU bo bflfUn, 
411; tli<ti»hliigo[£)igluibg»ii>iuar,41t- 
*H-, the Mulling ot Kngllili conipoaldon, 
4M.4Slt ; the twchliiu or&igliib lltaraturp, 
43>-ia!. 

Eiiaiiclrttlon, In nadiog, !42. S43. 2Mi In 
giviu ODt dictation. HT. 

EiiUiiuduui, coDtuluiio, tr 1 or tMchir, ISU, 
jl»;fDrvliitl>iH<-»<1.4M. 

EiillheU, uniilifBunt, not ta Le si'i^llml lo 
i-hlldnu. Km. 

Kqual addltlDIiit, mclliDd of In >ut>tnct,<oii, 

Eriimni, on in aucleut mode of Uielilng the 
aJphabet. tW. 

iniwtr*, mriadealln 

iil'xs, tir; _ _ 

wilting, SK-Bir ; Id arithmetic, >», la; -, 
lu leaehlng lilatoiy. WT.HtS 1 in Sngllsb, 



riev, Sl;or 'Tiitillo 
Ex^minatlou. ' 1 



in geograipby. 37^ ; 
43I-43J; 

orithinctlc, u'liH' 
fhnelful. 390 : i 



■dial 



Ezartdsea, i<liyaicd. 
on attentloit, iU, 91 B 
SIS; oonmnictiTi 

°es.' no -, tulj In writing. 



for leaeliiug alpliabet, 
'ly reading, liM; phonic. 



In dmring, UT, MS, SM. 37 



-, „ lar, 41T; 

421-133 -. In conipoiltlon, 4' 
EincUtlon, tliat thinga *1 

Bi^erlence, v»lu* or. *, : 



Iw eiuned, IM-ltl. 
-iBtkm, lab vu to, »»; ntlu 
loda or, ISg-lM; common Bin 
loe nae of, IM-ISl ; at too gnat li 
1S9-14D; (umeeeaauT. ISO; sGini, II 
rtHlIng laaHHia, aSO-lfit, H3, MT, iT 
HT; oTUiernieiln arllhnietia, SatML. . 
the prlndple ot the decimal natation. It 
M^HT; o)Diranlngor*iDap,8T>4Bl- 
liDV WM^i are daaufled, 418. 
Eipoiltiuii, Tuetliod utKleutlSe, 49, M, 
BxpoRtuUtlua, X- 
BiunnloD, ai tt 
-lading, a4S, H 



hoQIti' ..■ 




., .9 law>, T, iSV, dlitluct froiul 
ilm, 10 ; reUtirt lui]ivri«l.ccof, m, 1T[ f 
S4. fil, IM, leS: lier, lOjaeleetlDDoC, 1I:J| 
iwniiecttva or, IT, 84, ei. 103, I»; InteF- 1 
riependence of, IT, 34, St. 01, SI, ST, lOS, ] 

tlonlng 'ror, W. W, IDS : Huunie'nt o^, lOt i 
flilngor, lAT, li]l:prcnnl«d wai to ■route . 
cuiicaEty, llg; In geognipby, ATS: in hia ' 
tory. BM. U7, aD»-4Va, 40T 1 in couiKwItiaii 
- onnectlon of Ir -■ ■-' 



Pilry Mm. Ml. 

FarqubanuHl, Dr., on acbuol AreonUttu- 

Famr, Aroiideiwn, aUiry rroni tlir Ti 



mtigue, train overworlt, IB; ot I. .. ._ 
conhlilereil, 34 ; Ixidily. fnnii ton 3om( mm- M 
tluiianee In one poitun, ITD; Croin leDgtk I 
ot leaeon, ISO : in xtlling, 3M, ■ 

FaBlt-Dndlng, SS, IW. _ 

Faulty eoiiuuoD In teaeliliir, IT-Bl : htlnonK fl 
neu ot not Judgiid hj leaelier'a ■nuayans*i f 
W4; or leiKiDi In reading hooka, MB, W*,,J 
tJt 1 ooninaa. <d written anawen, -*■" ' 

Field, obaHvaUoui in, STS. Wi, 441. 

Figana, Barrylng, 833; teaching oE^ 
origlaof, 84T; otipMCh, 4>1. 

nngen, wanting on. 33S, MT. 

Fitch. onapslllDg, 3TB; on tritbiDetle. a«h.l 
888,84$; on l(u«uase,4t», 410,411. * 

Fixing, of inrnrmaUon by qBHtiooi., . — .._ 
ilevlcee, ie=-lW ; by repcllUuD. 1«3, lU ; brfl 
nnpltolatiDD, 1A3 ; by blaok-toanl n"*-* 



ti* TXai^HS'. ASD fXASS JIASAOEJIEXT 



^g y—MI^^? ■ ■■■ B ^_B: ifiSSic, mS ; tif «■! 



J( 



'■ ssgsaari 



tPK2n:«rpHUT. m.<n,«Ol,(H<ii 



■2r«?^S; 



... — BrtiwMaapvb, tW; IwMl of wcU^ 

,, ^lI*:kmucaiit«ia|>l<>]rM<rtia>HI 

_ . I «*« tWrnpoH. Ift^lll; (jFrnraDiriil 

■■■il ^ 1.^ ^B tJM.iMii ■KtokaandlH In cbildna, m i m m 

»ae: bmMMm i^ ^ a^ nsi I «i:Ei>M<iaHa7 t>n (UaoUi. 9B;;u. 

■*I^M'H. W71« ^3»S»^*g— •atu^uBBtortfltrt.aia; ifiHiFtlmala ii 

vA>* tik »».'ii|l»—riM k. 9MSB. ' Berlnr. itntwtT (or. S: Tilnn of, S. U 




IIiintK, B. Bt. John, book on Dteitm 

pfntimaiionn, 33£. 
Huirr, luotndT, ii; In IcaehlDg, Si, i 

I'ji, 111, lie, i:i. 

Huilij, Prof., on brinn eomplciclj' i 
IS ; oil tboTouglilKM of knowMga, i\ 



m sd In ■rum 

44 In pe Dg SM tfogTAi^ ^ 



Idea*, gslned thiaugli Hie scniCH, T, 
SM, afti; ronilMca fitoet liy WjichI 
iniportuice of lu itu'lf, I^IA: 



flhirutnrii LcB 



niuatratlons, iintnre of. 



u, 1», 140, IM, »0,>t!, »T7, 
441 : awpa M. 140, IM, ITT, ,~v, »., »•. 
SSS,HH,iaT,l(IO,SM,SMI, 403; modelii aa, 
14A, Mi, ITT, 380, 383, 4' 1 ; aipBrfniBiita u, 
4B, lit. 14S. IM. 4W-I4<1. 443 ; an bbck- 

mni, 141, 141, iH), ITT, 3St, MI, US, ase, 

3SJ,»S: byMmpaiimii, lis, 1411, 144, IW, 
STB, *0e-*01; by fiuiiple. I43-14t; by 
pvwlflli, 144; ■OBEntLoni jiatoUBe »r, 144- 
ISl ; fault* In til* un or, 144, 14S ; Bleuent 
uf anniriMi In. 147; Innnenn of in nuurlirg 
Mlntinn, XIT ; in muling bi>oli>. »0, iti; 
ITS; InulltimFMc, UT, SBft, 140, 941. MS; 

in««qgr»pb¥, 377, ' 

SOO, IM; In hixt 

tnlB«iiiattc 

.Imi-iii;,;!',: ,mi;-.!!i..|'.lij-. iTi';lnbl.tDty. 
3^.3, Wj, J'X); LiJ liiiTMliire, 4M. 484; in 

Imitation," in tiailmiK. B, 81, 33, 67; » 
nntiiml inslitct with chiWim, IM. «M; In 
wiiliug, SSU. SOI, SOS, 300-310, RIB ; In 
«inre!<Hioii. E4S; of thc tnuhara' ruiling, 
J4*, ai4, 3ii3. SOT, S70, STl, »76. aTT: in 



Si 






[nf rmatl a, «t 

boo nn SiM Uacblug oti w, vrs 
•haulil ba ttai, 32, 03 ; Itu-ini of. fit, 6\ 1 
fiS; kciit fmb.fil; unnnntaf.fiO; dnfllo^ 1 
nHntofbrquutianiitoaigilfKnilthniugli ■ 
rBuHng. 330: iliruil (brwinl in nadlw 1 
leuoD, !IN ; In blitory, 400. ■ 

IqJiutiflS, too. 

iniuinttoni, In tnwbing, 11, St. 

InitnicUoB, natliiiii at, 40, fiO. 

Intalleetuil habits, gnod, 12, 13. 1 
KS,4STil>lul,13,5K. 

TnlellMtBiil iiimlcifng. 114. 

latalUsonoe, BtnenI, 3, T, tT, 5S, TO; I 
uiols uf otndr, 1*-M : In leouhiDr, VT, Ol, , , 
'■"- '- ^smln<. -.ii-wa, S73-1T4! ilt'i 



uitUetio 



44; In 



iDWnilty, In mding, 243. 
Interest, ^geiim^ "'Al'^ ^'J?.'.^" 



3;M-tM; 1 

■toriei, Ufi. MM, 404; Dtiobjuila in BO«t- 

toaltlOD, 428 : In litentare, 434. 
Intamli, mmlul, ranga of In nadlng, M7. 
IntrodnnlODi, to Inuonii, TO. SB, 00. 
Iiony, on ef by Snenlvi, 101. 
IrrlUllon. otI*»i-bcr, isn. 
It, Ymrions mwli-s nf i[ielllng by Tyndul^ 1 



IikIoi, of irbit iMM b«n lud, > ksy to 

knowledgi, 31. 
tnitlKMvBiu-, m tb« Inclicr, SI. 
Inillvidiullty, of dilMRU, T, 11 ; of tttebet. 



wHtlnc metliod of, 30i, SOe. ^ 

. Jcninie, St., on leortilDg lb< ilphib^ lUi 1 

oulB.rnlBaUwrilobytnrinB.JOO "| 

Jevtini, Pn>^, on uulyiliuil ■ynllMolOiOl^ I 
JoluuoB, Dr.. Engllnli DIotioDirr, S70. 
Jokci.lntudilnE, W. 

Judgment, in tiwiiioc. o, 40, m, lu, |h> J 

SD3 ; iloTlormpnt ot. 20 ; In erlliclani. M; 1 
in iMdlna, ^43, i" : In arawlng, 3" " '"" 



TaACHlNG AND CLASS MANAGEMKNT 



TTO, ITS, 3TB-rS: Sn (wiDiKalUini, t 



IT, SS 39, K, U. I 



M In twcliing, U, 11, 



U, «t : nunl tnatiBiDt of, W : of rmUag 
boOlM, tU-MI, a»,!Ta ITS, «»■««; qom- 
ttini on In raHllse Inuoni. IT J. !T8. 

SnUects, AddiIh: or dincull tor luamu 
br tcMhm. 5*; nr enminrmtlVD leuniu, 
Ta: anuigiaRinoroaUinc-tahlg. i;s-i;»-. 
of bldurfrml tHllsda fiir Elilldnu. 1M : tai 
MDWaltlou, 42t, •) 

Sabor&MtloD td Ua 
ll)l,l&a. 

Subtraotlon, tcdilng of, U3, us, wv, 
Htg-asi; ■ bonowlng aiiil EMrring' ululi In, 
SIS-Mv: pliii at 'oqiml MldllbiiA'ln.Mtii 
•lecanuxlUnn nlin In, )4V4IMI: '«Hiinl*. 
tiii^nUrr ■ddKloD' pUn In, lUO^l ; onl 

JS, 2*-at. 

', tMwcting MudilBe. th, 
nn>«tli>ii ai«l|iUue, 3i>a-liM. 
on blukbounl, HI, M, ISS, 4<U. 



HoperDoliilll;. It, 
BiiperviBlr- 



rlBl^l, of TTacUbiE bf tlie inEit«r, 
— ■-- -DV30C, 31(-aiR : iu «tUi- 

if inip^lnwiBB, S84; gf 



nnctlei in ix 

HnrpriH, In lllnitntlan*, 14T. 

Byllililc mothod fu reMdiDt), ji;-233, 

Byllia>Ili>Harwordi, £30. 

StdiIuiIii, UHUclallon at with i»iinili In 

tloD or irith Una. 123. SOI, ae2. 

SymoKitn' In ■ luimon. i7. 

BrmSMthy, betwnn tatlwr iDd taaEbt, t. 
B, U, t», SO, 41, SO. 81. 84, 149, 1ST, IU, 
1««, IM, «7, MS. am : DRCnuiT JB nnler Iu 
Jodg* enmatly of Ibsnetd of llluiitnttan. 



nowledKf'ii.'i 



nf IB pfiiM.ii . 

hlilshniiai'.'.'. i 'II. 

aMlDute Uw obU<l*> < 
not think nu Um d 
cbildmi tsngbt Ht oi 
cbuaotorliitla nf i 

di4dblinB <'i, - 
ISIIUtI: <"-i 
Indfld^n III 

by. IM: i''"i' 



n the «Tl]r Icuhlnji 



- , -- „ . , Ml tmchineoriitatinT, IH 

IF put In !ii.t"r]r, 400. ' TeaoliePS.dlslflbnIiDn of. 1TT-1«; Va 

.__. ,.__ , .. eilioDI of, 186-188; |«ipll. 177. 

reaCblDE. mcIllDd to, .'<-l'-' rmlmul 

•Impilclir In, J- " ■ 



u rudinftl !31.3j 



W, SI, BSi pluwrtn'-- . 
lUDDsr is, «, W, Ml, .M. ' 
tlT, iM: fondiUioiin, j . 

», ST, 81, 1J7' mn-.... 



>[ by llicntun, 408, 
r tuOlilnE trrltinE. 



uf. SB ; gOTHTifd br iteiir i ; 

tonnBctlonotldM.in.'j: 
OQInniDn dstkctn of, su, S7 
!», W; nlktlnn ofininlng i 
ia, W: frBxit,\ metliaditn, 

ll.m of Im.on* fnr, Bt-Tfl: 

ui-iteuuiiBE of dilDculUta la, •Vltn 



gwoNH of from linduuiK 

tagnflix, 7T| itltntlciii to debula In, 

d^rvfeiu In, 7t, TD, SS, lU, Ki, t07 L 

-■-on in, T9, IW: KtUntion to In- 

I* tn, SO, SI : STFr-Uasli[nB, 80, IMI, 

^hUwI UoU rMpectlng, Si : erlU- 

i, S1«T ; dlitlTietlaa bctirMn Inonnt 

'■■unnr tnehlv, M: obHius itsfrcla 

: fuUon In, jl ; dericu of, MlOi ; 

'■ ~>h1 fo ehildnn to think in, IHJ; 

oowlttUB vltbin bonnda In, ISH ; 

utmani oT chllitnn during, 308- 



nwlUon of tHcbn d 

'rii&igliih,40E. 

no«, 4)0, 41S, MO. 

—jofnwiB.la*. 

, applied to qiMationi, I 



dorlog, SII; 






_._■ In mdlng, SOS, 3M, «7I. 

_talli» ol MeW BS, 13, g*. 1«3. 

T«rt-bookB, B^ml nalnn of, fur 
M-Ul qwlltls or, for eliildnn, l»^-io, 
In anibnisUc, S!I, Kb-tK ; in (Hignpli 
ast, am -, knawladgt of, not ■1od> inniGlri 
for tetiOm, aM, 4M ; In b\aU>iy, 4<». 

TMt-IiuiI Id WTfUog. SOS. 



og, Rci 



19«. 
TloH-Ut 



'. R.. Ubiuvuf frai 
;s-]gO. 



Tima, •oanomr uf,'lor™M of, from he- 
liiiiulie inuT Uilugi. li ; In ilnilr, Iti, 3i ; 
wuto of in quealinniiif. M ; wiui« of ovu- 
■Bawm, 111 ; lalceii lip In utdalulng at 
too gnat a loutfa, IN ; dlitrlbDHon of, 
IW; miauMil by InlnalnetorT talka In 
nadlug Inuna. OTl : occupltd in leaniing, 
rudlDS, xpslUog, and illcUtioD, 3r». 

Tom, in ladlue, Ui-Ui, 295, V'l : guolr- 
gaDdy in nawling boolia, lilg. 

Tracing jilau, In wrlliug, BOD-SIO ; in dnwiug, 



lOa : of abMTvalion. US, 13T, 1S«, 118, ItD, 

sua; br «iiipH>, 181 : otrre, its, nt,vr, 
HM, lit, 174, 1T« KOI, tai, Ki, M4, 1ST : 

(11aclpllDai7, ISO-SOB ; In pJafgroDud, 1B8 ; 
of aUsBtloD, 114-110; ^ui nwdlng, 111, 
£30 : of ear, IM, lU, ITO, t7<, ISO, 19S. 4ilT : 
from •rilbmctie. Oil, sia, sia-o»; of 
mtnuHjr, S!I6; ftom dtaaing, SM, MT, SOS; 
ttiaa gBognpbjr, 370: fmin hitloir. S39- 
SU, 401, 401 ; froio Bngliib, 400, 4D0 ; in 
flfpreaidon, 434 ; ftom HciencB, 430. 
TTanaeriixlon, in connecCian wlUi nadlog, 
- - -)^2Si. 



a tMcbing apdUog, iSS-HS' 



Trctdialll tbtory ofvdueaUoa, 11. 

Ynnah, AichbliDinii, on Slgdt v} Ui^nlt, tSS. 

Trill and error, pnemn of, 44. 

Tyndalc, WllUam, Tirliue* of ■pclling ftum, 



tJadarstandlne, of tiuiiur, ri:>, nt.-. 

iiieUioda (konid IM incli m to [nln. ^, 
91S; rcnofil of obiUelu to by (|u»llah. 
log, Mi nHucpnaiton of tdeu by chililnu 
iu Ihtir own worda • (ait of. 111 : vawnuil 
to ODCTMl BapbHri* In nuding, 'J44 : iieeix- 
ury to Inlflllginoa in rMdlng. '.'47, 148 : 
uf*h«t la r«*d, 170,173, ]7«!ap|Mtlsd to 
in arithrngtie, all, l£l, tan, 194, ltl7, tag. 
KIR,344:ingaognpliy, 97S, ISS ; iu bistorr, 
SOS, 400, 401 ; Untning or i? BnxUab, 40K, 
411, 41t, 41E : training offloui aolaaca, 4IT. 
490. 

Unity of Idu, In ■ Imaun, ST. 

UDltrofnatnn!,ST4. 

laity lurtliod, in acithuallc. UO:. 

Uiiivfrilty, a collectloD ufboulci tlic Irna. VD. 

Uttarance. nbunKaneoua in at 



V. 

VAOUEHua, an mttaj Iu uxmoi 
queatluM, 103 ; In tlUPHM, 134. „ 

Variety, In toublug. &,aj, a, 101, UTaJ 
deUlIa of IvuHOU. ilT4S; uf metbuil, IT 
:ie; ot quntioDa, 112; of dlBlIulUr' 
ijuotloni, 118; of objvcla u itlBatnUB 

VenliialKiB, 1SB.1T0- 

Tarba, auxileuy, 410. 

Vl^lanee.lBT.aW, StM. 

Vliacity, 17, ^4, US, IX. 211, II 

Voice, ludMllDn uf a clcn U> i 
tonoof, lie, 34£i prupoi nuuuinmuDt of 1 
teacbiog. ::13 ; pmjHr producnon and ■ 
or In reuding. 144, -JU, 317, S4B, IOC ■* 
"78 ; pitch or. -lib : niodnlatJaa of, M.. 

Vowels, dlHlcultlM itapectiBg, M7, 1. 
nature of, 334 ; tn pninoaciitimi, 141, S 
In.pdllug.aW-lCPS. 

Vulvar (tacUoue, t«cblDg at, s 
notcB of a lemon on dlTlalon uf, U°' 



Viut?, liUMioUday, 378. 

WarmtuK, of wl]fK>l-ivoio, IN. 

WuloDf teaching, ». 

Waste of time, from beglnalDs n 
thing!, 14; in itndy, 10; oyer (juaitlai 
Oft ; oTor Huwara, 131 ; f»ni sxplalntng _ 
too great a langib, IJO ; by InlTOdnoul 
talki In nadlng laaaona, ITU. 

Wcaiiotai, pntented by niitliod, 10, ■ 
fiom ni«:£anlca1 natan of wotk. 11, S' 
bodily, 91 ; of ehlldnn taken inM at— 



ID ornadl)tg*fld writing, 
n of lyntheUo pUni in. 
pliibMle or BBins niUiod 

JB dtllwUilw W, SM-SW, 

IS9,IS(),!)T0-ITl,9TS:tlie phonic inelluid 
.... _SS-!« ; powen ot Ihs letton In, SM : 
phdDclla 01 phonoCrpie lastlinl In, 334- 
lU; utun ot uiilyile pUu in, safi-asD; 
■lonk uid HV' metfini in, Ot-WT : sylla- 
ble gif tbod in, S37 : iihoaixuialytla nethud 
In, ta» : Kngllib mMhod ol taulilog. 938 ; 
uliDlar vlsw of Um msUiodi ot ukkIiUiik 

»;mlureoi;j«;diae™ 

!40: pRmimetellDn In, 




TEACIIINfl AN'tl CLASS MANAfi P.StENT 




Huenor In. Mii-lla ; tunotioa ot ptUKii iu, 
3M: uhnulng lii,-14«i modaUIlan in, HT; 
inUUlgsica lu, t4T-Ma, Vl^Xtt ; oipnulon 
III, 348. 174: giHBtUil fMturu ttt any 
imlhod of^ IM ; poiltlon ot clui nnil 

*a. 397, S71, S74^!7S, !77 ; retation at wonl- 
- 'IK >°>l 'tylc in, Hi, iM; wnvrtton of 
._._» In, 3i!-i&3, set ; tiivlirr'ii mixlrl in, 
aas-IM, 171. 37S, 177: ■Imultaiiwui ut»i- 
BiMiBln. S64-a6», Mi,3U3,-'" "" ■-' ■-'- 

..„„ ,-, -->*«'; u™ 
ng Mis ilpliabM In, ih» ; 
till nlpluiW In, 3S3-!W. _._ 
InlrortuKtuiy to, tK-in ; of nl 



'=SU 



iple wonig, 
_ _ _ mothoil of tfftchlof;, 304- 

MS : tiio iwlucr lUga of, SiHkSIM i cuy nnr- 
ratlva itnin of, S7l>-a73; lower InUllecCiul 
■tan of, 371-m; hlHber laMUnctuiil atags 
In, S7MTB ; ncluUon In aoDucetlun witli, 
178; IntliwDM of on ipellinii. XSl-283; of 
poaai, Bte, by the Iflichtr, 4:f4- 
Beadliig-boolcB, geBcni i|a>mi« of. in- 
lUl Il>iprtnuraUKe.M5-SM; IntrodiisUon 
of nsv wolda In, 36A-3S7 ; fur nuy nuntWg 
lH?''J!*?"?^'"_*!?".'l'/ '^- *'*' "'^ '"'" 
mv, xf a : lor lower inuijjeciaal eUg«, 373- 

tfaa'ehiid^ilBtnxiiiciiou to uttistun, 37a : 

■tanUard woilie u. 370i la B«>i[rsptiy, M3- 

Nti InUnorj, 4M. 
Rsllim, la levhing blirtory. tOU. 
Beason. devalopoieDt of, i» -, emrciH of In 

clle ot In biatflry, '3Wi,'Ml ; axercdH of In 

BasHcnllllK ebould be direct for clilldran, 
S; Ideu bfnm, && ; dHmmded by queeUoni, 
DU'lOD, Ut.llS; laarithineticM 

Baoapitulatton, otworli, si, M»; Aettc- 
tlv«. 8s: iiie ot elllpiH iD. 133; Mi fluiiig 



InWbet, >M. 3M 
ns : of pmtry. 17S, «7e, «(U, 40^ < 
._ .inehlngapelDui), Ml. 
BeprooIlMadltalpllnin'DMunre. IM-: 
-- * ■« be confuaBl Willi dli>i>leiuuK, : 
■a of anger in, IBB: fanliil nf etnli 

< t'lie porinK, 1W, Itl ; ayinatb 
en iliis uf Hstat In, IM; eeniitln- 
W-3DD: etalM-e fadlnja not wain 
.csHarlly In, 300; nnpleuant •nit 
to be applKd to chlldn-n. 3«0 : m 




- of th. 
ilumli, f;p.3« : on obIIIbb out tbi 

ut words In dictation, UB; an "" ' 

RoM learning, 1», 



Hu,u>.onvlngfcomol 

ne, tUlaf fraui, US; [ 



uxdi^ 



SulM. fur BEKlling. Ki-mt: roani 'ilWH^ 
In ailtbmatli;, >S!: taHnbtiiK nf In M«r 
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